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Allied Lines Assn. 
Annual Meeting is 
Held in New York 


President Peterson Reports That 
Eastern Windstorm Produced 
More Than 1,250,000 Claims 


LOSS IS OVER $125,000,000 


Reviews Developments and Ac- 
complishments of Allied Lines 
Assn. in Last Three Years 


Claims resulting from the windstorm 
of November 25-26, 1950, in the North- 
east states number more than 1,250,000, 
with a loss to stock insurance companies 
in excess of $125,000,000, Leonard Peter- 
son, vice president and controller of the 
Home Insurance Co. and president of 
the Allied Lines Association, reported 
yesterday at the annual meeting of the 
association at the Hotel Biltmore in 
New York City. This would put the 
average loss cost for each claim at about 
$100. 

Comparing this loss with the property 
damage loss of $250,000,000 caused by 
the hurricane of September 21, 1938, Mr. 
Peterson said that a storm of the same 
intensity and magnitude now might 
cause a property loss of $625,000,000, due 
to inflation. 


Extended Cover Figures 


Reporting on extended coverage and 
windstorm experience in past years Mr. 
Peterson said that in 1949 windstorm and 
hail earned premiums of $14,380,725 had 
a loss cost of 70% while extended cover- 
age earned premiums of $201,036,489 had 
a loss cost of 34%. For the years 1937- 
1949 windstorm and hail earned pre- 
miums of $319,589,864 had a loss cost of 
58%, while for 1940-1949 extended cover- 
age earned premiums of $880,880,977 had 
a loss cost of 46%. 

Citing figures of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters actuarial bureau 
Mr. Peterson told Allied Lines Associa- 
tion members that for the three years 
1947-1949 inclusive loss ratios on a pre- 
miums written basis were as follows: 
extended coverage, 34%; windstorm and 
hail, 106%: sprinkler leakage, 26% ; water 
damage, 45%; explosion, 24%; riot and 
vandalism, 11%; earthquake, 4%; air- 
craft property damage, 65%, and rain 
41%. For those three years rain pre- 
miums amounted to $880,000. 

Extended coverage and windstorm and 
hail premiums for 1947-1949 were divided 
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wsueme, Lndustry Confers 


This was the year the Pony Express became history and the 
London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. was founded. 


They galloped from St. Joseph, Missouri to Sacramento, California 
in 7 days, 17 hours! That was the record-breaking time of the Pony 
Express. For a dollar per half ounce your mail could be carried across 
2,000 miles of unknown territory by 75 different ponies. 

For 90 years now, ever since the last year of the famous Pony Express, 
The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. has been growing 

y | in strength and stability to better serve its policyholders in all parts 
““S of the world. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
LONDON GROUP 


LANCASHIRE THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. ¢ ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
SROUE PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
er COMPANY OF NEW YORK © @ — STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

(Fire Department) © LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 





CNSR 


Competition 


In the year 422 A.D. the Romans and the Persians made peace, 
religious freedom was granted the Christians in Persia, and the 
Zoroastrians in the Roman Empire. Twenty-two years later the 
Saxon invaders landed in England, and twenty-two years later yet 
Attila invaded Gaul. 


The significance of the year 422 A.D. is merely that it was 
1529 years ago. And the significance of 1529 years is that the 15 
oldest American life insurance organizations represent 1529 years 
of business operation. 


There are 12 life insurance companies in the United States 
which are over 100 years old, and three others which are in their 


hundredth year. 


The point is that these 15 oldest companies have reached their 
age not by invasion, but throughout a competitive period which 
is representative of the success of free enterprise in this country. 
The largest company today was eighteenth in size in 1875. And 
the company which led in 1875 is now ninth. Both companies are 
successfully in business today. 


sae th 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 








With Staff Of War 
Stablization Board 


Consider Welfare Plans for Place- 
ment Outside of 10% 
“Catch-up” Formula 


EDDY, SEEFURTH CHAIRMEN 


LIAA, ALC and NALU Participat- 
ing in Meetings With Repre- 
sentatives of Government 


Conferences are being held between 
staff members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board and representatives of Life In- 
surance Association of America, Ameri- 
can Life Convention and National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Objective 
is to arrive at standards for the estab- 
lishment of new welfare plans and the 
revision of existing plans which would 
place them outside the 10% “catch-up” 
formula now in effect, but still within 
the general purpose of economic stabili- 
zation and inflation controls. 

The viewpoint of both Group and Pen- 
sion Trust writing companies is repre- 
sented by members of the subcommittee 
on Wage Stabilization of the Joint War 
Problems Committee of the LIAA and 
ALC, which is headed by C. Manton 
Eddy, vice president and secretary, Con- 
necticut General. The agents’ viewpoint 
is represented in the meetings by Na- 
thaniel H. Seefurth of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Chicago, who is chair- 
man of NALU committee on Federal 
Laws and Legislation. In addition, staff 
members of the associations are partici- 
pating. 

No Disparity Exists 


No disparity exists between the Group 
and Pension Trust writing companies 
or between the agents and the compa- 
nies. All are imbued with the desire 
that the rules when promulgated will not 
give any advantage to Pension Trusts 
or Group Annuities. 

No action is expected to result from 
the conferences until the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board has been reconstituted as 
an effective operating organization. 
Meanwhile, however, the conferences 
will have laid the necessary ground 
work for expediting a decision at that 
time. 

It is understood that one of the first 
matters which will receive consideration 
of the Wage Stabilization authority, 
when it is in position to act, will be 
the establishment of standards for ap- 
proval of welfare plans, designed to 
resolve current difficulties, 
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You Must Try to see her as they do who have crossed an 
ocean to find her: rising from the sea and tall against 
the sky. 


Then you will know why it is not strange to love, with an 
ardor beyond words, a two-hundred-ton woman of copper, 
a woman named Liberty. 


There are other statues in the world—there are the marble 
women of the museums—and many are made with 

greater art. But when have you ever seen in a museum 

an old man with the whip-scars of tyranny on his back, 
looking at a statue with tears in his eyes and his head 
bowed in thanksgiving? 

When have you seen another statue which the kids from 
their schoolrooms come to visit, clambering wide-eyed 
through the vast open heart of her, learning the shape and 
comeliness of this shining thing they own named Liberty? 


Where can you find another country where Liberty 
stands bright and pleasant at the door, saying: 


Where she 1s, there is home 


“If you believe in me, come in and be one of us?” 


Long before the people of France gave us her image 

in metal, she was here in spirit, her light already in the door. 
She had come in storm-tossed vessels like the Mayflower, 
in sailing packets heavy with ice, in iron steamers caked 
with rust. Sometimes by first-class and sometimes by 
steerage she came, sometimes in silks, sometimes in rags. 
But always she came in the hearts of the bold and hardy 
ones in every land, those who dared to choose freedom, 
those who could leave their settled ways and say: 
“Where she is, there is my home.” 


Yes, you must see her as they do who have crossed an 
ocean to find her. Then you will know how young and fine 
she is, how rare in the world, how hard to win. 


And you will know why we must always act in such a way 
as to make her feel at home with us . . . this spirit of liberty 
so precious to us all. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Colleges 


and Universities 


Who 


illiam J. Cameron — 


President of Home Life Recruited Or Helped Recruit Many at 


Later 





Became Home Office 


Executives of Company; First Won Distinction as an Actuary 


William J. Cameron, who in October, 
1950, was elected president of the Home 
Life Insurance Co., which commenced 
business in May, 1860, and at the end 
of 1950 had approximately $911,000,000 of 
insurance in force and $238,000,000 of as- 
sets, has long been regarded by officers 
and directors of that company as a man 
with an extraordinary flair for organiza- 
tion. Many executives of that company 
were recruited by him and he was largely 
responsible for the late James A. Fulton, 
president of Home Life, entering its 
service. Moreover, most of those re- 
cruited by Mr. Cameron, or by represen- 
tatives of the company under his direc- 
tion, were found at universities or col- 
leges where the Home Life and other 
insurance companies are in competition 
with outstanding concerns in industry 
and business who also have representa- 
tives visiting institutions of learning in 
search of students about to graduate. All 
are on a mission of finding young men 
having special talents, aptitude, qualifica- 
tions and likings for business life. Many 
of the men recruited by the Home Life 
for home office assignments have con- 
tinued their careers with that company. 

A partial list of Home Life’s home 
office representatives found by Mr. 
Cameron, or later under his direction, is 
unusually impressive. More recently the 
recruiting outside of the agency division 
has been directed by J. Finlay Allen, now 
vice president and secretary of the com- 
pany, who was “discovered” by Mr. Cam- 
eron at University of Toronto and is 
now in charge of various phases of home 
office administration. Tom Gorham, now 
personnel manager, is in charge of re- 
cruiting program under Mr. Allen. Mr. 
Gorham was not a college undergraduate 
at the time he went with Home Life, but 
had considerable experience in the busi- 
ness world. 


Some Executives Recruited at Colleges 

A list of some of Home Life execu- 
tives who were recruited from colleges 
or universities follows: 

William Allan, Amherst, actuary. 

Burton B. Brown, graduate of Drake 
University and of Wharton School of Fi- 
nance, who is assistant to president of 
Home. 

Marshall Cleaves, Dartmouth, underwrit- 
ing vice president and also vice president 
of Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

Robert B. Cunningham, University of 
Arkansas, now underwriting secretary of 
the company. 

Alan Doran, University of Toronto, 
assistant vice president. 

Richard Gruen, Dartmouth, now agency 
secretary. 

Owen C. Lincoln, Colgate University, ac- 
tuary. 

Francis H. Low, Yale, assistant vice 
president. 

Guy Pickering, Brown University, ac- 
tuary. 

George A. Richardson, Colgate Univer- 
sity, counsel. 

Gerald K. Rugger, University of Iowa, 
manager of Group insurance. 

Theodore Stemmermann, Colgate Uni- 
versity, now vice president and actuary. 

Two of the men personally recruited 
by Mr. Cameron and who went with 
other companies later are Leigh Cruess, 
University of Toronto, and Henry Beers, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Both became 
noted actuaries in the business. Leigh 


By Ciarence AxMAN 


WILLIAM J. CAMERON 


Cruess is now vice president of Mutual 
Life of New York in charge of both the 
actuarial and home office underwriting 
divisions; and Mr. Beers is vice presi- 
dent of Aetna Life. Mr. Cruess came to 
the Home Life in 1919 before he had fin- 
ished his actuarial examinations and was 
selected to be head of Home Life’s un- 
derwriting department when it was es- 
tablished. 


Star Hockey Player in Canada 


Mr. Cameron's paternal grandparents 





Western Ontario which is 50 miles north 
of London. He attended Seaforth Col- 
legiate, Seaforth, Ont., where he first 
demonstrated prowess as an athlete as 
he was a member of the Seaforth Hu- 
rons, a soccer football team which de- 
feated the championship Corinthian team 
of Scotland which had come over for the 
match. 

Upon leaving Seaforth Mr. Cameron 
went to the University of Toronto where 
he majored in mathematics and studied 
actuarial science under the late, famed 
Professor Michael A. Mackenzie to 
whose memory the life insurance busi- 
ness of Canada and the United States 
owes a great debt of gratitude. Two 
years ago when a survey was made of 
the “Mike” Mackenzie alumni now in the 
employ of home offices of American life 
insurance companies alone their num- 
ber exceeded 80. They included Thomas 
A. Phillips, chairman, Minnesota Mu- 
tual; John S. Thompson, president, Mu- 
tual Benefit; James T. Phillips, vice 
president, New York Life; Ronald G. 
Stagg, president, Northwestern National; 
H. Gordon Hurd, vice president, Fidelity 
Mutual Life; Richard C. Guest, vice 
president, Massachusetts Mutual; J. 
Findlay Allen, vice president, Home 
Life; Elgin G. Fassel, chief actuary, 
Northwestern Mutual Life; Max S. Bell, 
vice president,..Continental American; 
Earl C. Henderson, Connecticut General, 
and W. H. Harrison, vice president, Ohio 
National. The Eastern Underwriter, in 
its issue of December 16, 1949, printed 
long stories about Professor Mackenzie, 
his work, his personality and his stu- 
dents, which were written by Bruce 
Power, secretary and actuary, Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, and 
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As Seen By L. J. Kalmbach and T. A. Phillips 


L. J. Kalmbach, president, Massachusetts Mutual, and Thomas A. 


Phillips, 


chairman, Minnesota Mutual, were asked by The Eastern Underwriter this week 
for their appraisals of William J. Cameron. ; 
Mr. Kalmbach said: “At one stage of my career I spent considerable time with 
Bill Cameron in relation to life insurance matters between the company I was then 
representing and his. Possessing one of the keenest minds in our business, he has 
a sense of humor which he doesn’t always keep under wraps and will often kid or 
joke with the fellow having a different point of view regarding the topic under 
consideration, Those detours soon lead right back to the main subject as he can’t 


resist keeping his eye on the ball.” 


Mr. Phillips said: “He is quiet, unassuming, unpretentious. While I didn’t know 
him during his younger years I would guess that as a lad he was probably a shy 
person. To the casual observer these characteristics could easily obscure the quali- 
ties which have earned him promotion to the presidency of his company, and, in 
my opinion, those qualities are his fundamental knowledge, good judgment, broad 
grasp of various phases of the business and a pleasant personality. His election as 


president is a merit award.” 


i —————— 
EE 


came to this side of the water from Scot- 
land and settled in Canada where they 
lived on farms in western Ontario. They 
had both been natives of Paisley, Scot- 
land, but never met each other until they 
arrived on this continent. His maternal 
grandparents (Brown) came from an- 
other part of Scotland and their first 
meeting was also in Canada. W. J.’s 
father and two of his father’s brothers 
married sisters. The father of William 
J. was in the flax business, often market- 
ing the crop in Paterson, N. | 

William John Cameron, subject of this 
article, was born in Brussels, a city of 





Gordon McKinney, actuary of National 
Association of Life Underwriters who is 
now vice president, Security Mutual Life. 


Joins New York Life 


Of Mr. Cameron’s class at University 
of Toronto five went into the life insur- 
ance field, one classmate being H. Gor- 
don Hurd. At the University Mr. Cam- 
eron played soccer football for three 
years, the team never losing a game in 
its entire college series. During his se- 
nior year Mr. Cameron was captain of 
the team. It easily won the champion- 
ship of Canada. 





While in college Mr. Cameron thought 
seriously of making life insurance his 
career. He had known Tom Phillips 
while at the University of Toronto and 
the latter had gone into the actuarial de- 
partment of the New York Life. A cor- 
respondence with Dr. Hunter resulted 
in Mr. Camerson’s coming to New York 
and the date of his arrival was April 11, 
1911. That date will never be forgotten 
by Mr. Cameron because it was the day 
of the Triangle shirtwaist factory fire. 
The Triangle, more or less of a sweat- 
shop outfit, located on an upper floor of 
a building near Washington Square, 
Greenwich Village, New York, made a 
practice of locking up its employes. A 
fire broke out, and in the panic and 
subsequent events many girls jumped to 
death in the streets below. The death 
toll was tremendous. The catastrophe re- 
sulted in stricter regulations governing 
employe conditions in factories of this 
state. 

During the visit to the New York Life 
Mr. Cameron had been greatly impressed 
by Dr. Hunter, then chief actuary, his 
two chief assistants, William Young and 
Arthur Grow, and by the progressive 
atmosphere of the company. He had also 
greatly enjoyed visiting two young 
Scotsmen who were then with the com- 
pany starting their careers, neither hav- 
ing titles at the time. They were William 
Macfarlane, now vice president and chief 
actuary of the company, and Arthur Co- 
burn, who is now vice president and 
chief actuary of the Southwestern Life, 
Dallas. It seemed a most pleasant place 
for a young man to work, but no open- 
ing at the time was available. Later, he 
heard from Dr. Hunter, who offered him 
a position, making these qualifying com- 
ments: “We will pay you $60 a month, 
but possibly you should look around and 
maybe you can find something else which 
would interest you more.” Cameron in- 
formed Dr. Hunter that his great pref- 
erence would be to work for the New 
York Life under him and Messrs. Young 
and Grow. Thus, he joined the company 
on August 1, 1911, as an actuarial clerk. 
His work during the latter part of his 
New York Life experience had largely 
to do with change calculations. 


Becomes Actuary North Carolina 
Department 

Among his associates in the company 
was the late John Buchanan who went 
with London Life of London, Ontario, 
one of the great companies of Canada 
and which has reached $2 billion of in- 
surance in force. His close personal rela- 
tionship with Mr. Buchanan continued 
until the latter’s death. 

Mr. Cameron remained with the New 
York Life until 1914, when James R. 
Young, Insurance Commissioner of 
North Carolina, an important figure in 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, invited him to join the 
North Carolina Insurance Department. 
He accepted. At that period Mr. Young 
was chairman of the examinations com- 
mittee of the Commissioners and Cam- 
eron quickly got valuable knowledge of 
the financial status of life insurance 
companies. At the time Mr. Cameron 
went to North Carolina it was not the 
customary practice of the North Carolina 
Department to examine the domestic 
companies, and Cameron was responsible 
for inaugurating triennial examinations 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Edmond F. Wright Again 
Loaned to Government 


NOW WITH PRICE STABILIZATION 





Executive Assistant, Office of President 
Paul F. Clark of John Hancock 


Has Interesting Career 





executive as- 


Paul F. 


Wright, 


President 


Edmond F. 


sistant, office of 


Clark, John Hancock, has been loaned 
to the Government at request of the 
Administration and is at present with 


the Economic Stabilization Agency, 


working on prices under Michael V. 
DiSalle. 
Born in Davis, Mass., Mr. Wright 


received his B. S. degree from Harvard 





Armand 
WRIGHT 


EDMOND F. 


in 1924 and his M. B. A. from the same 
unive 1926. From 1926-1936 he 
was an instructor in manufacturing and 


rsity in 


finance, assistant dean and director of 
placement at the Harvard Business 
School. 

Mr. Wright was engaged in finance 
and in investment banking in New 
York City and Boston from 1936 to 
1941. During 1941-1942 he was a man- 


agement engineer and head of the ex- 
ecutive selection department of Mc- 
Kinney & Company of New York City, 
and in 1942-1943 was executive place- 
ment officer of the War Production 
3oard, Washington, D. C 


With Harvard Business School 


He was on the staff of the Harvard 
Business School from 1942-1948 as as- 
sistant dean, lecturer on personnel re- 
lations, director of alumni relations, 
and director of placement. He was 
granted leave from 1946-1948 to serve 
with the United Nations as executive 
assistant to the assistant secretary gen- 
eral in charge of administrative and 
financial services. During the periods 
October to December, 1946 and 1947 
he was secretary of the Fifth Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly, United 
Nations. 

He is a member of the regional com- 
mittee on administrative personnel, Bos- 
ton District, U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. During World War I he 
served with the U. S. Army in the 
United States and France. He is the 
co-author of several books on person- 
nel management. 


ASSETS DOUBLED 
) National Bankers Life, Dallas, doubled 
its asset last year and made substantial 
gains in other categories, Pierce P. 
Brooks, president reported. 
in force gained 85%. 


Insurance 


Good Reception for 
Prudential TV Dramas 


LAST ONE GIVEN THIS WEEK 





No Announcement as te Whether Com- 
pany Will Later Resume Telecast- 
ing; Were Experimental 


The Prudential’s fortnightly dramas 
and comedies on _ television concluded 
for the time being this week with the 
comedy, “The Bishop Misbehaves.” In 
discussing television Henry M. Kennedy, 
advertising manager of the company, 
told the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation last week at its meeting here 
that the entrance of Prudential in the 
TV field had been experimental; that 
tremendous possibilities for in- 
insurance 


he saw 
creased recognition of life 
through use of this medium; and that 
possibly The Prudential would return 
to TV although he did not know when. 

The commercials ran between the acts. 
As to just what would be their nature 
a prob- 
found it 


something of 
company 
actors in actual 


turned out to be 
lem. Ultimately, the 
effective either to have 
appearing on the screen 
to ask questions and have them an- 
swered by other actors; or to have ac- 
tors appearing in typical domestic scenes 
in the home where problems were han- 


circumstances 


dled through life insurance ownership 
in sight of the TV audiences. The Pru- 
dential used two types of messages— 


one having to do with sales and the 
other with public relations. 

The Prudential’s TV time ran an hour; 
started from last October and included 
condensed presentation of a number of 


plays, including Helen Hayes in “Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street,” Gertrude 
Law rence in “Biography” and “Berkeley 
Square.” 








BROKERAGE ASSISTANT MANAGER WANTED 


Increased brokerage activity makes it necessary that a large well known 
life insurance company employ an additional qualified experienced man. 
He must have the ability and personality to work with present brokers 
and attract new ones. Salary plus. Write confidential details to: Box 
2007, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 








Acacia’s Field Advisory Committee Meets in Palm Beach 





Seated (left to right)—Joseph A. Barbeau, Manager, Washington, D. C.; William 

Montgomery, President, Acacia Mutual; and Clarence L. Fritz, Manager, Newark, N. J. 

Standing (left to right)—Jack L. Rawlins, Manager, San Francisco; Samuel Mooers, 

Field Vice President; Chase C. Gove, Jr., President, William Montgomery Quality 

Club; James M. Williams, Manager, Norfolk; Vernon L. Zimmerman, Manager, 
Arlington, Va. 


President William Montgomery and 
other officials of the Acacia Mutual Life 
have completed a three-day conference 
with the members of the company’s Field 
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above 5 feet. 








DAVID A. CARR, President 





GOOD NEWS for FAT BOYS! 


5 feet—174 lbs.—Standard 
5 feet, 5 inches—199 Ibs.—Standard 
5 feet, 10 inches—224 Ibs.—Standard 
6 feet—234 Ibs.—Standard 


For in between sizes add 5 Ibs. for each inch 


There is no reason to wait for that over- 
weight client to take off weight. 


Write or Call for Information and Rates. 








* 


INC. 
1780 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
-at 57th Street * JUdson6-4660 


MICHAEL A. WILTON, Vice President 









Advisory Committee at the Palm Beach- 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. The 
Field Advisory Committee is made up of 
Acacia’s leading branch managers and 
membership on the committee is earned 
on the basis of the previous year’s per- 
formance. Members of the committee 
for 1951 are: Joseph A. Barbeau, Wash- 
ington, . Co Clarence L, Fritz, New- 
ark, N. Jack L. Rawlins, San Fran- 
cisco; aoas M. Williams, Norfolk, Va;° 
Vernon L. Zimmerman, ‘Arlington, Va. 
Chase C. Gove, Jr., president of the 
company’s honor organization, the Wil- 
liam Montgomery Quality Club, is also 
a member of the Field Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Other company officials attending the 
meeting with Mr. Montgomery were 
Samuel E. Mooers, field vice president; 
Lloyd K. Crippen, vice president and ac- 
tuary; Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, vice 
president and medical director; Edward 
J. Schmuck, general counsel; Charles P. 
Kocher, assistant field vice president; 
Donald L. Smith, director of training; 
DeWitt T. McGraw, director of sales 


promotion, 


Feb. Ordinary Leader 


Washington showed the greatest rate 
of increase in Ordinary life insurance 
sales in February, with Idaho and New 
Hampshire tied for second and Wyo- 
ming third, it is reported by Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed February sales by 
states and leading cities. Countrywide, 
Ordinary business increased 7% in Feb- 
ruary compared with February, 1950, 
while Washington sales gained 33% 
Idaho and New Hampshire each 28% 
and Wyoming 27%. 

For the first two months, with na- 
tional Ordinary sales up 12% over a 
year ago, New Hampshire led with an 
increase of 39%, with Idaho and Wash- 
ington in second place, each up 31% 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland 
showed the greatest rate of increase for 
February,- with a gain of 21%. Boston 
was second with a gain of 18%. Boston 
led for the two months with a gain of 
22%. 
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National Life General Agents Ass’n. 
Holds Its Annual Spring Conference 


The annual spring conference of the 
General Agents Association of National 
Life of Vermont was held this week 
in southern Florida at the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel. The meeting was opened 
by President Deane C. Davis, who an- 
nounced that National Life has decided 
not to enter the Group insurance field. 
Executive Vice President L. Douglas 
Meredith, who is chairman of the 
finance committee, gave a report of in- 
vestment experience for the company. 


C. Vance Shepherd, CLU, who was 
elected last October as vice president 
in charge of agencies, and A. H. Mc- 
Aulay, who was elected in January of 
this year as vice president in charge of 
underwriting and director of selection, 
made their first appearance before the 
general agents of the company. 


Will Not Enter Group Field 


President Davis, in reference to his 
company’s decision not to follow the 
trend of many companies in entering 
the Group insurance field, said: 

We have chosen the other course. 
We believe our future is and should 
be in furnishing high-grade, low-cost 
and flexible coverage on the individual 
plan. Our company has achieved its 
size and strength and its 100-year 
record of top quality service in the 
field of individual insurance.’ 

President Davis said the National 
Life possesses at least three advantages 
in the individual policy field: 1. A 
general agency force whose training 
and experience have long been along 
the lines of the individual sale. 2. A 
staff of highly skilled officers whose 
whole experience is in the individual 
policy field. 3. Geographical location of 
company. 

After speaking of the material aspects 
of the life insurance business, President 
Davis said, “Life would be a sorry 
business indeed if all it had to offer 
was the smug satisfaction that one 
had achieved financial success. 

Most of us are compelled to look 
to our work for'a substantial part of 
life’s happiness. It is my sincere con- 
viction that it is just as possible to 
live greatly in the life insurance busi- 
ness as it is in any other business or 
profession and equally possible to ex- 
tract from its pursuit and essence of 
romance which feeds and enriches these 
deep vearnings of the human spirit. 

“The thrill of intellectual growth and 
achievement, the consciousness of 
power w hich derives from the gratifica- 
tion of the creative instinct, the sense 
of personal worth which is the natural 
and proper reward for those who 
spend their time and strength in the 
field of service—all these are possible 
to a superlative degree in this great 
human and humane business of life in- 
surance.’ 

Vice President Shepherd is the first 
general agent of the company to have 
been named to have full charge of the 
agency forces with full title as vice 
president in all of the century’s history 
of the National Life with the exception 
ot James T. Phelps of Boston, an out- 
standing general agent who was vice 
president of the National Life from 
1902 to 1908. 

Mr. Shepherd outlined an aggressive 
program to expand the _ training 
facilities for career underwriters and 
to strengthen further the general agen- 
cies of the National Life of Vermont 
throughout the country. 

He addressed the agent as “the big- 
gest shareholders in the company,” 
men whose careers and lives were tied 
into the company, not only through 
their large individual holding of life 
insurance but because of the investment 
value in their agencies. He impressed 
them with the high value to be placed 


on the National Life general agency 
franchise. 

Mr. Shepherd took satisfaction in 
describing himself as a general agent 
for nearly a quarter of a century and 
as one who had shared the agents’ 
problems and also as one who thoroughly 
believed in the general agency system. 
“IT hope I can bring your thinking to 
the company and, in turn, that I can 
get you to see the thinking of the 
home office.” He expressed himself as 
highly pleased at the progressive view- 
points of the new president and his as- 
sociates in management of National 
Life of Vermont. 

“In volume, we have a splendid start 
for 1951,” he stated, “but we must not 
be lulled to sleep. Supervise your man- 
power; give them real leadership.” He 
also urged the general agents to bring 
a definite number of new men into the 
business this year. 

Executive Vice President L. Douglas 
Meredith, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, pointed out that the National 
Life’s record of earnings consistently 
“has been very close to the top for all 
companies in this country.” He said the 
company’s balance sheet shows that 
“the National Life is as ‘strong as the 
granite hills of Vermont,’ and we invite 
the most searching examination of the 
figures.” 

Mr. Meredith said that the further 
loss of purchasing power of the dollar 
casts a threatening uncertainty over 
the future of our economic system and 
that “the threat of inflation far ex- 
ceeds the dangers which may result 
from the ambitions of antagonistic 
nations.” 

Price control is not the answer to in- 
flation, Mr. Meredith declared, adding 
that the history of mankind for more 
than 2,000 years gives little grounds 
for encouragement in control of prices. 
As early as 301 the Roman emperor, 
Diocletian, tried to impose price con- 
tiois and sought to enforce them with 
penalties of death and exile but even 
then price control “failed dismally.” 

“There is only one cure for infla- 
tion,” Mr. Meredith said, “and that is 
sound fiscal and credit management in 
Washington.” 

The development of inflation imposes 
a three-phase responsibility upon life 
insurance companies, Mr. Meredith 
said. “First, it is our responsibility to 
acquaint our policyholders with the in- 
flationary process in order that they 
may acquire additional life insuarnce to 
protect their interests, just as they buy 
additional fire insurance to protect the 
value of their real estate.” 

Second, the purchase of life insur- 
ance and the payment of life insurance 
premiums by increasing the savings of 
the people and by diverting purchasing 
power from immediate to deferred pur- 
chases of itself is anti-inflationary. The 
third phase, he said, is to urge policy- 
holders and others to write to their 
congressmen and urge an immediate 
program of fiscal and credit policy 
which will stop inflation at its source. 

Director of Agents Training Kirtland 
A Keve spoke on “Our Training Belt- 
Line,” and compared the training of the 
new underwriter to the assembly line 
operation of industrial plans. He dis- 
cussed the various stages of early 
training and pointed out how training 
at the agency level can best be co- 
ordinated with the Home Office Train- 
ing School in developing a smooth, 
well-integrated, continuous program of 
early training for the underwriter. He 
stressed the importance of follow-up 
training and supervision after under- 
writers return to their agency offices 
from the training school. 


Panel Discussion 


Four general agents, Fred S. Brynn 
of Montpelier, Terrence F. McGaughan 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Crown Life Makes Gilbert 


Associate Supt. of Agencies 





I. M. GILBERT 


I. M. 
associate superintendent of 
Crown Life of Canada. He has just com- 
pleted 35 years with the Crown Life and 


Gilbert has been promoted to 
agencies, 


for many years has been associated with 
its agency operations. In recent years 
his activities have been centered on de- 
velopment of the United 
States organization although he has been 


company’s 


and will be continuing his interest in its 
Canadian agencies. 
‘EMPIRE BUILDER’ MAKES DEBUT 


“The Empire monthly pub- 
lication of the United American Life of 


3uilder,” 


Denver, has made its debut. The first 
issue contains a Cover announcement by 
CoE. bien 
and an inspirational message by G. A. 
L’Estrange, 
part: “The loyalty of United American 
representatives in the field is deeply 


president of the company, 


vice president, who said in 


rooted and not exceeded by that of any 
life insurance company. This asset alone 
is worth much to our future progress 
and growth. 


Equitable Society 
Makes Field Changes 


RISKIN, HODDER TO CHICAGO 





Fred Isreal Retires, L. M. Wilson to 
Oklahoma City; J. B. Conway, 
F. A. Heuer Also Shifted 





Equitable Society has made _ several 


important agency changes Fred Isreal, 
agency Chicago, will re- 
tire and be 
R. Riskin, 


manager at 


manager at 
succeeded by Murray 
assistant agency 
Another Chi- 


cago change is the appointment of E. C. 


formerly 
San Francisco. 


Hodder, now agency manager at Okla 
homa City, to succeed the late W. O. 
Flaten as agency manager. 

L. M. Wilson, 
Little Rock, is to move to Oklahoma 
City to replace E. C. Hodder. J. B. Con- 
Memphis, has 


agency manager, at 


Way, unit manager, at 
been appointed new agency ayy’ for 
Little Rock, a position vacated by L. M. 
Wils< _ 

F. A. Heuer, agency man: iger for Al- 
Pe Misha soy is transferred to Salt Lake 
City as agency manager to replace oa 
Madsen. Mr. Madsen will continue as an 
associate agency manager. J. J. Fraley, 
agency manager at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
is shifted to similar position in Albu- 
querque. H. T. Hamilton, former assis- 
tant agency manager at Corpus Christi 
has been appointed agency manager 
there. 





HEARD On The WAY 











The American Cancer Society is $11 
richer today because the graduating 
class at the Aetna Life Insurance Co.’s 
recent home office training course put 
health before hilarity. 

According to custom, agents attending 
the course fine themselves small sums 
for minor infractions of rules, 
such as tardiness to class. Formerly, the 
money went toward the cost of a party 
at the end of the four-week course. 
Breaking with tradition, however, the 
16 members of the school’s recent class 
voted unanimously to donate their — 
fund of fines, totaling $11, to the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. 


school 


Uncle Francis. 


Purser, Penn Agency Leader, Meets in Company Board Room 


The Carr R. Purser agency, 


did an outstanding production job in January, 
and ending the month as the company’s leading agency for January. 


attended by Trustees Henry B. 
Leonard T. Beale, 


Bryan, Harry C. Carr, 


Board Chairman William W. 





Penn Mutual, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, 
writing over $2,000,000 of business 
In recognition 
President Malcolm Adam invited the entire agency to a one-day conference on 
March 20 at the home office in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Adam held the conference in the regular board room, giving them a report 
such as he makes monthly to the board. He was host at a luncheon to the group 


Orville H. Bullitt and 
3odine and by officers of the 


company. The agency went on a tour of the departments, escorted by Vice Presi- 


dents D. Bobb Slattery, Charles E. 


Rickards and John M. 


Huebner. 
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William J. Cameron 


(Continued from Page 3) 


of those companies. The first examina- 
tion he conducted was of the Jefferson 
Standard Life after the consolidation of 
seven North Carolina companies into one 
organization called the Jefferson Stand- 
ard. The late, great Julian Price was 
then agency vice president of the com- 
pany. He was an unusually able execu- 
tive, became president and later was the 
leading citizen of North Carolina. 


Goes With Home Life 

In 1916 the Home Life needed an ac- 
tuarial assistant to Henry Moir, then 
chief actuary of the company. Alex- 
ander T. Maclean, his assistant, had re- 
signed to go with the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life of which, after a period of 
some years, he became president. Mr. 
Moir wrote to Cameron and invited him 
to enter the service of the Home Life. 
It was just before the Commissioners 
were meeting in Richmond, Va. After 
attending the Richmond convention 
Cameron came to New York and saw 
Moir, who took him into the office of 
the late George E. Ide, who was presi- 
dent of the company. The interview re- 
sulted in his joining the Home Life in 
February, 1917. When he undertook his 
new duties it was without title. 

The Home Life had just finished its 
mutualization. Within a year Mr. Cam- 
eron was appointed assistant actuary. In 
1924 Ethelbert Ide Low was elected 
president of the company, and in 1926, 
when the company was looking for a 
new man to head the agency department, 
Mr. Low gave Mr. Cameron the assign- 
ment to ind the man. The personality 
he found was James A. Fulton, then vice 
president and agency head of Continen- 
tal American and an outstanding person 
in the agency field. 

Mr. Cameron had been a close ob- 
server of Mr. Fulton’s personality, meth- 
ods and viewpoints. He had seen him 
in action at meetings of the old Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, which 
Fulton attended and was one of its most 
articulate members. The suggestion that 
Fulton was the man for the Home Life 
job struck Low as a good one, and Ful- 
ton was approached. At the start he did 
not appear interested in coming to New 
York. He finally did so and assumed in 
March, 1927, the position of directing 
the Home Life’s general agencies. 

Cameron and Fulton hit it off from the 
start. Although contrasting personalities 
—Cameron being more introspective and 
reserved and Fulton, who had started 
selling insurance in rural Delaware when 
a boy, his first experiences having been 
in selling Industrial (weekly premium) 
policies, being more expansive in his re- 
lationships. The friendship between the 
two men was warm and continuous. 
Cameron’s big success in inducing men at 
the colleges and universities to enter the 
home office service of the Home Life 
was early noted by the officers. 

When Henry Moir left the Home Life 
in 1922 to go with the United States Life 
as its president, Mr. Cameron succeeded 
him as actuary. He was elected vice 
president in 1928 and a director of the 
company two years later. He was filling 
both positions at the age of 40. In 1942 
he was elected executive vice president 
and became president in October, 1950. 

Elected Home Life President 

In its decision to elect him to the 
presidency the directors of the Home 
Life were actuated by their belief that 
he was the officer who possessed the best 
insight into and knowledge of the entire 
over-all picture of the company, which 
fact was augmented by his outstanding 
integrity and abilities, especially with 
regard to recruiting of ‘men for execu- 
tive duties in the home office. One facet 
of his personality is the intense concen- 
tration he gives to problems and his fol- 
lowing through of them. His confreres 
say he never does anything “half way,” 
but after a problem has enchained his 
interest he wants to stay with it “until 
it is whipped.” 


When he became the Home Life’s 


president he was succeeding a man of 
great prestige in the life insurance busi- 
ness, Throughout the executive offices 
of life insurance companies James A. 
Fulton was regarded as an executive of 
top rank. His stature had grown by his 
faculty of being realistic, tolerant and 
understanding. He had a fine grasp of 
situations which affected the institution 
of life insurance and of influencing 
others to look at these situations as he 
did. His administration of the presidency 
of Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica was regarded as an outstanding one. 

As president of Home Life Mr. Cam- 
eron found himself head of an organiza- 
tion which, starting 91 years ago with a 
capital of $125,000, had grown to be one 
of the most highly respected and pro- 
gressive companies in America. Its em- 
phasis has been on quality of business 
and its average policy is the highest 
in the field. In 1916 the company retired 
its outstanding capital stock and became 
mutualized, 

One of the first important actions of 
Home Life under the regime of Presi- 
dent Cameron was the election of Milli- 
cent Carey McIntosh to its board of 
directors. The company’s motivations in 
selecting Mrs. McIntosh, dean of Bar- 
nard College since July 1, 1947, and 
mother of five children, for the post was 
a recognition of the tremendously impor- 
tant participation of women in life insur- 
ance, either through direct ownership of 
policies, being beneficiaries of insurance, 
or having so much to say in influencing 
their husbands, fathers or children in 
making such purchases. Furthermore, it 
is also a recognition of the many w omen 
in this country who are selling life in- 
surance, 


Noted Figure in Actuarial World 


For many years Mr. Cameron has 
been a leading figure in actuarial socie- 
ties. He was on the Council of the old 
Actuarial Society of America. He is an 
active member of the joint committee on 
revision of expense limitations of New 
York State’s Section 213, chairman of 
which is James A McLain, president of 
Guardian Life, and which over a two 
years’ period has been holding meetings 
on this highly controversial statute. It 
is a Joint Committee of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America and Ameri- 
can Life Convention. The committee 
well understands the handicaps some of 
the smaller companies have experienced 
because of the straight-jacket features 
of the present law and the need for less 
complexity in the Section. 

Mr. Cameron was a member of the 
companies’ committee which over a pe- 
riod of several years directed the com- 
pilation of a complete set of publications 
to implement the practical application of 
the Guertin legislation. This resulted in 
the adoption of a new mortality table, 
now known as CSO or Commissioners 
Standard Ordinary. 

Mr. Cameron was one of the organ- 
izers of the Actuaries Club of New York, 
most noted of all the local sectional ac- 
tuarial clubs which dot the country. Its 
monthly dinner meetings combine educa- 
tional and social features. Invitations to 
the dinners of Actuaries Club of New 
York are eagerly sought in the business 
as they are among the most attractive 
evening affairs in life insurance today. 
The speakers’ table is graced by out- 
standing figures in the actuarial world. 
Talks are frequently informal and witty. 
The pace of good humor at these affairs 
is set by Milton J. Goldberg of the 
Equitable Society’s actuarial staff. He 
is generally regarded as the most enter- 
taining banquet chairman in the life in- 
surance arena. 

Mr. Cameron is a director of the Guar- 
anty Corp. of New York, chairman of 
which is Charles G. Taylor, Jr. This is 
a corporation consisting of the life in- 
surance companies of New York State, 
its objective being to come to the aid of 
any New York State company which 
might get into difficulties which its own 
funds could not remedy. 

His Family 

Mr. and Mrs. Cameron live in Short 
Hills, N. J.. Mrs. Cameron was Mary 
Lee Smith who was living in East 


WARREN G. KRETER PROMOTED 





Appointed Assistant to General Agent in 
Willis F. McMartin Agency, North- 
western Mutual, New York City 

Willis F. McMartin, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life in New York, 
announces the appointment of Warren 
G. Kreter as assistant to the general 
agent. Mr. Kreter is now in his fourth 
year with the agency and has made a 
fine production record to date. In his 
new post he will be responsible for the 
induction, training and supervision of 
new agents. 

A graduate of Dartmouth in 1942, Mr. 
Kreter was a member of the Sphinx, the 
senior honor society, and president for 
two years of Chi Phi Fraternity. For 
three years he played baseball and was 
catcher on the varsity team. Today he 
is active in Dartmouth alumni affairs. 

Mr. Kreter joined the Northwestern 
Mutual Life as a full-time agent follow- 
ing World War II service with the 
U.S. Navy. He had the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, senior grade, and was on 
destroyer duty in the Atlantic. He 
started selling in September, 1947 and 
since then has won Northwestern Mu- 
tual’s bronze and silver buttons, at- 
testing to steady increase in business 
each year. He is particularly effective 
at selling life insurance to younger men. 

His father, Charles F., is one of the 
best producers in the Willis F. McMar- 
tin Agency and has been with the com- 
pany for 40 years. 


Controllers Institute Plans 


V. E. Henningsen, comptroller of the 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee, has been appointed 
chairman of the housing and registra- 
tion committees for the Midwestern 
Spring Conference of the Controllers 
Institute. The gathering will be held 
in Milwaukee, May 31-June 2, in the 
Schroeder Hotel. 
_In Baltimore, where the Institute’s 
Eastern Spring Conference will be held, 
April 20-21, Harry Y. Wright, secre- 
tary of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of 
Maryland, has been appointed arrange- 
ments chairman, and Peter H. May. 
vice president and controller, Maryland 
Casualty Co., has been appointed chair- 
man of the ‘speakers hospitality com- 
mittee. The meeting will take place in 
the Sheraton- Belvedere Hotel. Mr. 
Wright is a director of the Institute’s 
Baltimore Control, which is sponsoring 
the conference. 

Established in 1931. the institute is 
a non-profit organization of controllers 
and finance offices from all lines of 
business—banking, manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, utilities, transportation. etc. 
The total membership exceeds 3,500. 


SUPERVISORS ADVANCED 
Two agency supervisors for South- 
land Life have received promotions, it 
was announced by Joe Woodward vice 
president and agency director. Buddy 
King has been named agency assistant 
in the home office agency department, 
and Gene Bunn will be assistant man- 

ager of the North Texas territory. 





Orange, N. J., when she and Mr. Cam- 
eron met. Their son, William J., Jr., who 
was a fighter pilot in the Marine Air 
Corps, was killed in 1944 while in World 
War II. Their daughter, Mary Marshall 
of Chatham, N. T.. is wife of Arthur Van 
Cott Marshall of Wood Struthers & Co., 
a New York investment house. The 
Marshalls have a daughter, Beth, age 5, 
and three-year-old twin sons, Christo- 
pher Marsden and William John Cam- 
eron. In Westfield Children’s Country 
Home Beth is now making a marvelous 
recovery from an attack of polio. 

The Camerons often take their vaca- 
tions in the Laurentian Mountains of 
Quebec, or the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, where they do a lot of walking 
and fishing. He plays some golf, espe- 
cially at conventions. 

Mr. Cameron’s clubs are the Metro- 
politan and the Merchants of New York. 





OPENING FOR SUPERVISOR 


Unlimited opportunity for man 
qualified to recruit, train and 
assume full share of responsibil- 
ity in overall _expansion program 
a fast growing Newark agency 
of large company. Good salary 
plus opportunity to become asso- 
ciate general agent. Write full 
particulars to Box 2001, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 














F. H. Pease Heads Entire 
Legal Staff of N. Y. Life 


PEASE 


FERDINAND H. 


The duties and responsibilities of 
Ferdinand H. Pease, general counsel, 
New York Life, have been broadened 
to include supervision of the entire 
legal staff and of all phases of New 
York Life’s legal activities. Previously, 
he had shared direction of the office 
of the general counsel with Dudley 
Davis, who is retiring as general coun- 
sel on July 5. 

Mr. Pease joined New York Life 
in 1923 as assistant to the general 
counsel and in 1943 was appointed gen- 
eral counsel in charge of the insurance 
law division. He participated in the work 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America in connection with the study 


‘of the effect upon the insurance in- 


dustry of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters case. This was 
the decision in which the court ruled 
that the business of insurance was in- 
terstate commerce. He is at present 
chairman of a sub-committee of that 
association having to do with affirma- 
tive legislation in New York. He pre- 
sented a paper before Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel on the subject 
of “Ownership Policies Permitting 
Designation of Beneficiaries” when that 
form of policy was a new feature of 
the business. 

A native Vermonter who maintains 
a summer home in that state, he was 
graduated with top honors from the 
University of Vermont in 1907, received 
his law degree from George Washing- 
ton University in 1912, and served 
briefly as a clerk with the United 
States Senate Committee on Priviliges 
& Elections. He was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1913, and, after serv- 
ing with several law firms, formed his 
own firm of Pease & Mason. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
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Tn business, a8 in baseball, 
much depends onthe 


“Mr. Kent will see you in a few minutes,” 
the receptionist said pleasantly. 


“Thank you.”’ Tom Wilson went to the far 
side of the room and sat down. This was his 
first “big” call, on his own, as a New York 
Life agent and he was nervous, frankly 
nervous. 


Tom picked up a magazine and turned a 
few pages idly. He had that same tense feel- 
ing in his stomach that he had the day he 
pitched his first big baseball game in college. 
Tom put the magazine down and let his mind 
wander back to the baseball diamond and 
that first big game. 


He remembered warming up, he and the 
catcher, standing along the first base line. 
Then Tom had gone over to talk with his 
mother, who was sitting just behind the 
screen where she could see every pitch. Her 
understanding smile turned out to be the 
best part of the warm-up. 


Tom had been so proud of her, looking as 
smart as any of the girls and, when she 
laughed, looking almost as young. Nobody 
would have guessed that she had borne the 
cares of the family all alone, helped only by 
the memories of her husband and an income 
from the life insurance he had so thought- 
fully left her. 


Tom had been proud of his father, too, for 
the love and forethought which had made it 
possible for his mother and himself to live 
and grow, not hemmed in by want. In fact, it 
was the deep realization of all the things life 
insurance had made possible for his family — 
and could make possible for others—which 
had led Tom to become a New York Life 
agent himself... 


The receptionist’s voice punctured Tom’s 
thoughts. “‘Mr. Kent will see you now.” 

‘‘Fine,”’ he said. He got up and started to 
Mr. Kent’s office. The warm-up was over. 
He had the confidence he needed now. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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As a part of the civilian-defense program of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., three employes demonstrate what might happen if Boston were bombed. 
Barbara McCue and Roger Hartwell, who will instruct company classes in first-aid 
techniques, put the finishing touches on an arm splint for Pandora Barbas, a simu- 


lated air-raid victim. 


The company is engaged in putting into effect a com- 


prehensive three-part program for the protection of personnel, the home office 
and policyholders’ records. 


One out of every ten persons in the 
home office of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life will be first-aid 
techniques, in accordance with one goal 
of the 
nounced today by company officials. 


trained in 


civilian-defense program an- 
The John Hancock disaster blueprint 
has three phases: protection of person- 
nel, damage control and duplication of 
essential records. 
The first 


jectiv e. 


important ob- 
office 
staff and tenants, will receive its initial 
test some time in April when a full- 
drill 


Everyone in the building will be guided 


and most 


protection of the home 


dress defense will be staged. 


assigned shelter 


first 


by group leaders to 


areas in the basements and few 
floors. 
First Aid Equipment 

First-aid equipment will be placed on 
every floor used as a shelter; central 
stations for treating serious casualties 
have been scheduled for both buildings. 
Control centers, containing battery 
radios and a direct line to Civilian De- 
fense headquarters, will likewise be set 
up. 

The first 100 future first aiders in the 

building are now taking the basic 22- 
hour course at the company. Teaching 
the four classes are some of the 27 
John Hancock employes who recently 
completed the Red Cross instructor’s 
course. 
Volunteer firemen, policemen and 
“technical defense” personnel will soon 
be recruited at the John Hancock and 
trained by experts outside the com- 
pany. The _ responsibility of these 
groups, in case of a bomb attack, will 
be damage control, the second phase of 
the company defense program. 

The third phase, protection of policy- 


holders’ records, is well under way. The 
John Hancock has selected a site out- 
side of Greater Boston where dupli- 
cates of essential records have been 
stored. As new records come in, they 
are microfilmed or otherwise repro- 
duced, and these duplicates are sent 
out to the storage site. 

Clyde F. Gay, vice president, is in 
charge of the over-all defense planning, 
while Second Vice President Abram 
T. Collier is responsible for personnel 
defense. At a meeting they disclosed 
an outline of defense plans to an esti- 
mated 1,100 members of the John Han- 
cock staff and tenants—-group leaders, 
first-aid personnel, and so on—who 
have already been assigned definite de- 
fense jobs. A film, “You Can Beat the 
A-Bomb,” was also shown. 


Joins Marsh & McLennan 


John E. Brewster, formerly senior 
actuarial assistant of The Prudential, 
will join the Chicago Pension depart- 
ment of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., as 
of April 1, in the capacity of associate 
actuary. He was employed by Prudential 
for the last ten years, except for a 
period of service as an officer in the 
armed forces during World War II. He 
is a graduate of Yale University and is 
a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 


Leads Pacific Mutual 


Charlton G, Standeford’s general agen- 
cy, Fresno, Cal., led the entire field 
organization of Pacific Mutual Life for 


the first two months of 1951 in total 
life, accident and sickness protection 
placed. 


From headquarters in Fresno, the 
Standeford Agency serves the fast- 
growing San Joaquin Valley of Central 
California, with resident representatives 
in key communities throughout the area. 
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1950 “Report to Policyholders”— yours for the asking 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE~LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business through General Agencies 
in 40 states and the District of Columbia 











Massachusetts Mutual Group Field Representatives 





JOHN C. RUEGER 


Mutual Life has an- 
the appointment of two new 
Group field representatives. James D. 


McIntyre will be district Group manager 
at Cincinnati, and John C. Rueger, CLU, 
will hold a similar position at Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. McIntyre is a native of Hartford 
and was graduated from Bristol High 
School and Connecticut State Teachers 
College. He taught mathematics in the 
Farmington (Conn.) public school sys- 
tem prior to serving four years in the 
Army Air Corps. Following his dis- 
charge, he entered Group life insurance 
sales work at Hartford and later at But- 
falo, N. 

Mr. Rueger was born in Brooklyn and 
majored in insurance at the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He became a sales representa- 


Massachusetts 
nounced 





McINTYRE 


JAMES D. 


tive in 1940 and received his Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation in 1948. 
Following World War II service in the 
Navy, he resumed his work in Group 
sales, becoming successively district 
Group Manager and branch manager. He 
has resided in Houston, Texas, for the 
past two years and has been a member 
of the General Agents and Managers 
Association, the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, and the Business and Estate 
Planning Council of Houston. 


HANDLING UNION LABOR ADV. 

William von Zehle & Co., Inc., of New 
York has been named as advertising 
agency by the Union Labor Life, New 
York, of which Matthew Woll is presi- 
dent. 

A. Wilbur Nelson, who is head of the 
von Zehle insurance advertising division, 
is the account executive. 
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Bankers Life H. O. and Field Changes 


Managers of all agencies of Bankers 
Life Co. met in the home office in Des 
Moines, March 19-20, to hear news of 
the company’s general plans for sales ex- 
pansion. In connection with these expan” 
sion plans, President E. M. McConney 
announced a realignment of the com- 
agencies and these consequent 
for home office and field 


pany’s 
promotions 
personnel: 

Theodore H. Tomlinson, CLU, who has 
been manager of sales promotion, has 
been appointed western agencies super- 
intendent in charge of agencies in nine 
western states of the country. 

Raymond D. Hamill, who has been 
agency manager at Denver, has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales promotion suc- 
ceeding Mr. Tomlinson. 

Roy A. Frowick, who has been educa- 
tional supervisor, has been appointed di- 
rector of training schools. 

Fred A. Karns, Denver agency super- 
visor since April, 1950, has been ap- 
pointed agency manager there succeed- 
ing Mr. Hamill. 

Curtis G. Newman, who has been su- 





RAYMOND D. HAMILL 


pervisor in the R. P. Tucker, St. Louis 
agency, has been named manager of an 
agency which the company is opening 
at Peoria, Illinois. 


Field Now in Four Districts 


For more effective administration of 
the sales expansion plans, Mr. McCon- 
ney said, the company’s agencies have 
been grouped into four districts, where 
formerly there were three. In keeping 
with the expansion philosophy, three 
men who have been assistant superin- 
tendents of agencies have received new 
titles which identify their districts. 

W. J. Steen, Philadelphia, is eastern 
agencies superintendent; P. O. Moore, 
Des Moines, is central agencies superin- 


tendent, and R. H. Cherry, San An- 
tonio, is southern agencies superin- 
tendent. 


Theodore H. Tomlinson 


Theodore H. Tomlinson, CLU, ap- 
pointed western agencies superintendent 
for Bankers Life, has been manager of 
sales promotion for the company since 
July, 1944. He will be in charge of agen- 
cies in nine western states including 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, Montana, Wyoming and 
Colorado. 

Mr. Tomlinson joined Bankers Life as 
a salesman in the Madison, Wis., agency 
in 1925. For 13 years after that he was 
actively engaged in sales work as an 
agent, supervisor and agency manager. 
He is a Chartered Life Underwriter. 
For each of two consecutive years in 
the field as a salesman, Mr. Tomlinson 
produced more than a million dollars of 
new business. He was Madison agency 
supervisor from 1928 to 1931; assistant 
agency manager at Detroit, Michigan, 
from 1931 to 1934, and manager of the 


St. Paul, Minnesota, agency from 1934 
to 1939. In 1939 he was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, and 
on July 1, 1944, was named manager of 
sales promotion. 

Mr. Tomlinson is a Mason; a member 
of local, state and national associations 
of life ‘underwriters, and a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa, honorary educational 
fraternity. 

Raymond D. Hamill 


Raymond D. Hamill, who has been 
Denver agency manager for Bankers 
Life now appointed manager of sales 
promotion, was made agency manager at 
Denver in January, 1948, after about two 
years as agency supervisor there. Native 
of Colorado, he attended schools at Ar- 
vada in that state, was graduated with 
distinction from the Rice Institute where 
he was a member of Phi Betta Kappa, 
honorary scholastic society. He received 
his master’s degree from Rice and took 
further graduate work at the University 
of California. After about two years as 
a salesman in the Denver agency he 
joined a Texas insurance company where 
he rose to the position of assistant 
agency manager. He left this position to 





THEODORE H. TOMLINSON 


enter the Navy during World War II. 
Commissioned an ensign in 1942, he 
served until 1946 when he left the Navy 
with the rank of lieutenant. After his 
separation from service he again joined 
Bankers Life in the Denver agency. 
Mr. Hamill is a member of local, state 
and national associations of life under- 
writers and, until recently, was secretary- 





WANTED — Girl for Estate Analysis, 


Planning, Programming and _ Iillustra- 
tions. State age, experience, education, 
salary. Box 2006, The Eastern Under- 


writer, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 38, 











treasurer of the Life Agency Managers 
Association of Denver. 
Roy A. Frowick 

Roy A. Frowick, appointed director of 
training schools for Bankers Life, will 
have complete charge of the company’s 
sales training schools. From October, 
1946, until his new appointment, Mr. 
Frowick has been educational supervisor. 

Mr. Frowick began his Bankers Life 
career in 1927 and has been continuously 
in the service of the company since then 
with the exception of 25 months in the 
Army during World War II. Since 
1937, his full time and attention has been 
given to the sales training department, 
working closely with the manager of 
sales promotion. He has a broad back- 
ground of experience in the home office, 
having worked in several departments 
prior to joining the sales training de- 
partment. 

He is a member of the local, state and 
national associations of life underwriters, 

(Continued on Page 13) 





cated. 








We help you 


HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, N. J. 


No matter how difficult your case may be—at Prudential’s 
TOWN AGENCY you'll find an expert who has seen and successfully 
handled a case like yours. No problem is too large—none too compli- 


What we don’t know we'll find out for you in a hurry. 


We’re here to help Brokers and Surplus Writers sell more business— 
better business. And our expert advice is available at no extra cost— 


no commission loss to you. 


Dial Digby 4-0040 and ask for the— 


“BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS” 


DOWNTOWN AGENCY 


EUBANK & HENDERSON, Managers 
40th Floor, 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Digby 4-0040 
ASSOCIATES 


L. P. Robinson 
H. H. Moore 


Leo Blatz 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


DOWN- 


E. J. Curtin 
W. QO. Meeker 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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G. V. Shipley Retires 
From Home Office Post 
OCCIDENTAL OF CALIFORNIA 





To Continue With Company as General 
Agent in North Hollywood; Joined 
Company in 1928 


George V. Shipley has retired as vice 
president of Occidental Life of California 
under the company’s retirement plan 
but will continue active in a field posi- 
Vice President William B. Stan- 


announced that Mr. 


tion. 
has 


Shipley 


nard 





GEORGE V. SHIPLEY 


been appointed general agent in North 
Hollywood, Cal. 
More than 40 years of 


perience go into the 


insurance ex- 
agency, which 
as Mr. Shipley 
insurance selling 


new 
has already been opened, 
went directly into life 
after completing his schooling and has 
known no other profession in his busi- 
career. He began as a_ personal 
producer in Nebraska, became a general 
agent and was a perennial leader for his 
former company when he moved to Los 
Angeles in 1928. He joined Occidental 
at that time and his record in the field 
was such that five years later he was 
made a home office supervisor. 
Headquartered in the Middle West, 
Mr. Shipley was instrumental in Occi- 
dental’s development from Denver to 
the East Coast. In 1943 he was named 
vice president with the active responsi- 
bility of developing the Eastern division 
and in his first year set up new agency 
establishments at the average rate of 
almost one a month. He was in com- 
plete charge of that territory at the time 
of his retirement. 


ness 


C. G. Shepard Supervisor 


Associated with 2 Shipley as agency 
supervisor will be C. G. Shepard, former 
home office superviso or for Occidental in 
southern California. Mr. Shepard is the 
son of Walter Shepard, retired agency 
vice president of the Lincoln National, 
and received his early experience with 
that company in personal production, 
supervision and brokerage work 

He joined the Occidental home office 
staff in 1946 following Army service in 
World War II and advanced through a 
series of agency department posts be- 
fore becoming home office supervisor 
last year. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











Pacific Mutual Life 
Sets All-Time Records 


ASA V. CALL’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Assets at a New High; A. & H. Business 
Placed Exceeded Previous 
Year by 81% 


All-time record highs in payments to 
policyholders, life insurance in force, 
and total assets, were announced by Asa 
V. Call, president of Pacific Mutual Life, 
Angeles. Pacific Mutual’s 1950 re- 
port to policyholders discloses that a 
total of $28,972,570 was paid to the com- 
and their bene- 


Los 


pany’s policyholders 
ficiaries. 

New life insurance of $175,378,830, it- 
self the largest total of new business 
in Pacific Mutual history, brought life 
insurance in force to $1,067,381,047, a 
figure that tops all previous company 
records. This total includes Group life 
insurance of $142,847,000. In addition, the 
company placed accident and health in- 
surance exceeding the previous year’s 
total by 81% 

Assets at New High 


Assets, at a new high of $395,931,782, 
exceeded obligations by $17,673,411, an 
amount representing capital and surplus 
of $14,339,685 and investment reserves 
of $3,333,726. Policy and claim reserves 
were $356,926,651 at year’s end. 

Interest earned on invested assets, net, 
after taxes, was 3.27%, an increase of 
04% over 1949. Public utility and indus- 
trial bonds continued to account for 
major increases in securities holdings. 
Total securities at year’s end were 
$177,349,622. 

Mortgage loan activity showed a 
steady increase, representing $171,634,678 
December 31. Pacific Mutual now 


as ot 





LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWAL 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








has $113, 524,819—66% of total a 
d in individual homes; $27,53 
219 in other types of dwellings, and “A 
balance of mortgage loan investments 
distributed between business, industrial 
and manufacturing. 

Real estate held for investment totaled 
$17,150,904, including the $7,016,000 Los 
Angeles office building that contains 
Pacific Mutual’s home office. Balance of 
real estate owned consists of retail 
store, hotel, warehouse and industrial 
property. 

Total of all invested assets, $384,307,- 
020, is an increase of 62% over the past 
ten years. 


Manhattan Life G. I. Loans 

Of the 2,792 mortgage loans aggregat- 
ing $19,149487 made to war veterans 
by Manhattan Life from VJ Day to De- 
cember 31, 1950, less than one-quarter 





of 1% have resulted in foreclosures. Only 
six of all the loans made have been 
foreclosed. At the end of 1950, the com- 
pany had 2,493 G.I. loans outstanding 
for a total of $16,218,319, averaging 
$6,505. 


“Our experience with veterans’ mort- 
gage loans has been most gratifying,” 
President Lovejoy said. “The splendid 
cooperation of the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the individual veteran has con- 
tributed in a large measure to our ex- 
cellent experience.” 










A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


improves performance 


In Life Insurance, the fine 


balance of past history, 


present progress and future 


objectives is essential to 


outstanding achievement. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced 


company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 





Made Boston General Agent 


Connecticut General Life 





HOWARD J. STAGG, III 


General Life has ap- 
pointed Howard J. Stagg, III as man- 
ager of its Boston branch office. Mr. 
Stagg is a graduate of University of 
Maine, 1937. He was engaged in sales 
activities previous to joining the Army 
in 1941. Upon his discharge as lieuten- 
ant colonel in 1945, Mr. Stagg entered 
the Wharton School of Finance, and 
completed, in nine months, two years 
of graduate work. In 1946 he joined 
the company’s Newark office as sales 
representative. He was appointed as- 
sistant manager of this office in 1948. 
Since September, 1950, he has been a 
member of the staff of the home office 
agency department. 


E. J. Dickson Advanced 

Everett J. Dickson, CLU, has been 
advanced from a staff managership to 
head of The Prudential’s district office 
at Jamestown, N. Y. He succeeds G. 
Clarence Green who has retired after 
30 years of continuous Prudential serv- 
ice, 14 years of which were spent as 
manager at Jamestown. 

Mr. Dickson’s Prudential career be- 
gan in 1934 as an agent in the San 
Diego district office. He was promoted 
to a staff managership in 1947. A gradu- 
ate of the University of California, class 
of 1925, he was identified with the sales 
field for seven years prior to joining 
Prudential. 


Connecticut 


PRUDENTIAL ANNIVERSARIES 
Two district managers in field offices 
of The Prudential rounded out 30 years 
of service with the company. They are 


Abraham Lieberman, who heads The 
Prudential’s district office in Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., and George FE. Walker, 


manager of the Bloomfield (N. J.) office. 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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AMA Report On Postselection 


Continuing their studies on the post- 
selection of agents, Agency Manage- 
ment Association recently sent to mem- 
ber companies a report which shows 
that a high proportion of eventual fail- 
ures can be detected at the end of their 
first half-year in the business by use of 
well-defined early qualification quota. 
In Failure Is Predictable, Postselec- 
tion at Thirty to One, it is found, only 
29% of the inexperienced Ordinary 
agents studied who fail to produce 
$20,500 in their second quarter in the 
business subsequently “succeed.” Suc- 
cess is defined as survival for two years 
with a second-year production of more 
than $160,500. 

The odds against these low second- 
quarter producers having a “successful” 
first year are at least ten to one. The 
odds are more than thirty to one 
against their completing a “successful” 
second year. These results demonstrate 
clearly, the association says, that “our 
early failures should, in all justice to 
themselves and to their companies, be 
forced to invest their efforts elsewhere.” 

The study follows an earlier research 
report on postselection, using for the 
current study production and_ survival 
records of 1,532 inexperienced U. S. Or- 
dinary agents recruited in 1947 by ten 
large companies. Of these, 1,064 sur- 
vived through the second contract quar- 
ter. The association, which carries out 
cooperative research projects for more 
than 200 companies, obtains these rec- 
ords from its regular statistical studies. 

Of 203 men who survived two years 
and produced at an annual production 
rate over $160,500, 93.1% would have 
been predicted as “successes” on the 
basis of their second-quarter production, 
while 6.9% would not, had postselection 
been used. The companies continued 
476 men into the third quarter who had 
not sold $20,500 of insurance during 
their second quarter. Of these 476, 122 
survived two years, but only 14 pro- 
duced $160,500 in the second year, and 
only 20 produced as much as $120,500. 

On the other hand, the investment in 
the qualified group (588 men) resulted 
in a return of 378 two-year survivors, 
of whom 189 exceeded $160,500 and 252 
exceeded $120,500. 

From a production standpoint, the 
distinction is equally significant. Quali- 
fied men produced 85.5% of the total 
business of the third and fourth quar- 
ters and the second year, while unquali- 
fied agents produced only 14.5% of the 
total. Qualified men who survived two 
years averaged $16,350 monthly in the 
third and fourth quarters and $14,730 in 
the second year, over twice the average 
monthly production of unqualified men, 
which was $7,720 and $6,220 for the 
same periods. 

Similar results were found for experi- 
enced agents, for other size groups of 
companies, and for companies operating 
in Canada. Other factors, such as the 
agent’s age, whether or not he was fi- 
nanced, and his minimum income re- 
quirements, were considered in the post- 
selection process and the findings only 
emphasized the effectiveness of the pre- 
dictive method. 

Failure Is Predictable also begins a 
similar study of 2,481 inexperienced re- 
cruits hired by 17 companies in 1948. 
Results for the 1948 sample follow very 
closely the results with the two-year 
group. Of 755 low-producing men con- 
tinued into the third quarter, only 62 
produced more than $80,500 in their sec- 
ond six es and 101 produced more 
than $60,500 

The association recommends in Fail- 
ure Is Predictable that companies per- 
form their own postselection studies to 
determine the most accurate method 
which fits their management problems 
and philosophies. It is pointed out that 
different qualification standards pro- 
duce varying results, and that the use 


~ 


of postselection qualifications in both 
the first and second quarters may give 
an even more Satisfactory method of 
eliminating failures than the single 
standard used as the basis for this re- 
port. 


Western and Southern 
Reports Record Gains 


Charles F. Williams, chairman of the 
board of Western and Southern Life, 
announced that the company’s 63rd 
annual statement indicated record gains 
in all phases of operation closing the 
year with insurance in force amounting 


to $2,185,060,162 an increase of $129,- 


846,636 over 1949. Admitted assets 
reached a level of $423,007,869. The 
company has over four million policies 
in force, establishing a new high in 
insurance coverage. 

Last year the company paid $22,315,- 
486 to policyholders, bringing the total 
since organization of the company to 
$387,073,017. The bulk of the company’s 
investments is in Government Bonds 
and select nrortgages. 





-GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 
ABDOMINAL FAT 


TeMoarelitel tel mer ratlon 


Small intestine 


It has been aptly said that inside 
of every fat man is a thin man 
struggling to get out. Fat normally 
is present in many parts of the 
body and is vital to good health. 
But an excess accumulation of fat 
brings about a condition known as 
obesity. Prolonged obesity, besides 
being a burden on the individual, 


tends to impair the normal life span. 


INCHES 





Navel 


Blood 


vessels 


Abdominal 


muscle 


Peritoneum 


Infranavel fold 


Drawings by Jean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


Overweight comes from eating 
more food than the body needs— 
not from faulty glands, lack of exer- 
cise, family heredity, or the “‘settling 
down” of middle age. 


Excessive weight—obesity—is a 
great shortener of human life. The 
same old heart, besides working hard- 
er to help carry those added pounds 
around, is called on to serve miles of 
extra blood vessels in the fatty tissue. 
Little wonder, then, that fat people 
are more than 1% times as likely to 
develop fatal heart trouble as those 
of normal weight. Coronary heart 
disease, in fact, results in part from 
deposits of excess fat (cholesterol) 
which clog the blood vessels. Diabetes 
kills overweight persons 214 times as 
often. Cancer prefers those with excess 
poundage. So does kidney trouble. 
Even accidents happen more often 
to fat people! 

Obesity may well be the most 
pressing problem in American pre- 


ventive medicine today. Fortunate- 
ly, medical science has never before 
been so well equipped to help people 
attain—and retain — healthful 
weight. Your doctor can readily tell 
you what to do about your excess 
weight. His recommendations can 
help you find a formula for healthier, 
more energetic living. 

Correction and prevention of many 
common disorders of later life, 
including obesity, are making great 
forward strides, thanks to geriatrics 
—the science of helping older people 
enjoy life longer. Of course, good 
health alone does not necessarily 
spell a comfortable and happy old 
age. Just as important to the enjoy- 
ment of those years is financial sol- 


vency, based on a sound program of 
life insurance. 


And because financial planning is 
vitally important to your future, it 
deserves the best advice you can 
find. Your NWNL agent has a strong 
personal interest in providing you 
exactly the right kind and amount of 
life insurance, measured by what you 
need and can afford, because he is 
paid not primarily for the amount he 
sells you but for the amount you 
keep in force. He can help you plan 
wisely for a financially comfortable 
future through life insurance. 


FREE PAMPHLET: “Fat Can Be 
Fatal” tells of recent advances in preven- 
tion and treatment of obesity. Send for it. 


NORTHWESTERN JVational LIFE 


S TIS 





INSURANCE Ps iid COMPANY 


Minneapolis 





Minnesota 


In keeping with a long tradition, NYNL’s 66th Year-End Report as of December 31, 1950 
was off the press the first week in January. A copy is yours for the asking. 
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South America Cos. Use 
New York Life Ideas 


R. G. WALLER TELLS ABOUT THEM 





Sud America and Sul America Chief 
Executive Visits United States; 
Waller Family Careers 





Robert G. Waller, principal life insur- 
America, exec- 
utive vice president of Sud America of 
Buenos Aires and a director in Sul 
America of Brazil as of their 
Chile affiliate, has returned to Argen- 
tine after a visit to this country. He 


ance executive in South 


well as 


spent considerable time visiting the New 





ROBERT G. WALLER 


York Life, the agency and sales opera- 
these South American compa- 
nies being patterned on those of the 
New York Life, and even having a Nylic 
system for agents which in South Amer- 
ica is called the SALIC. The companies 
also make use of a New York Life rating 
book for classification of risks. 

Largest of the South American com- 
panies is the Sud which now 
has in the Arg approximately 
$150,000,000 in force at rate of 
exchange. The company expects to write 
$12,500,000 of business in the 
Argentine this year. 
and Brazilian companies are 
Brazilian 


tions of 


America 
rentine 
today’s 


Ordinary 
Reserves of both the 
Argentine 
The com- 
has branches in Ecua- 


on a 3%% basis. 
pany, by the way, 


dor, Peru and Spain. 


Use Many New York Life Ideas 


Between these South American com- 
panies and the New York Life there has 
always been a sentimental relationship. 


It all started in the days when the New 
York Life busi- 
ness and Robert G. Waller’s grandfather 
agent of New York Life 
Robert G.’s father, 


was doing a world-wide 


was general 
in South America. 
Justice Waller, 
for the New York Life in Germany and 
Italy up to 1919. In all he spent 30 years 
with New York Life. After 1919 he took 
up his duties in Brazil and the Argentine 
as vice president of the Sul America. 
Justice Waller was born in Germany; 
left that country when 18 and came to 
New York where he worked as a sales- 
man, later joining the New York Life 
and being transferred abroad. Robert G. 
was born in Paris where he attended 
Ecole Pascal School. In 1914 he came 
to the United States and was graduated 
from Pasadena High School in Califor- 
nia. He returned to Europe for a year 
and his next move was to the Argentine. 
The New York Life withdrew from 


was inspector of agencies 


South American operations and in 1923 
Justice Waller decided to naturalize the 
Brazilian and the Argentine branches of 
the company, make of them separate 
companies—Sul America of Rio and Sud 
America of Buenos Aires. The portfolio 
of the New York Life was taken over. 

In discussing South American life in- 
surance Mr. Waller said there had been 
a great growth in the past decade as the 
people are much more insurance- -minded 
now. He praised the insurance supervi- 
sion of the South American countries, 
saying that the men in charge of this 
supervision are Government officials of 
integrity and ability. 


NORTHERN N. Y. ASS’N MEETS 

The Northern New York Association 
of Life Underwriters with President 
Clarence E. Cooke presiding, held its 
regular bi-monthly meeting in Water- 


town, N. Y., recently. 
Leon Schwarzmann, Jr., Northern 
New York Trust Co., discussed the 


part that the life underwriter can play 
in helping the general public to set up 
their estates. He also stressed the need 
and desirability for life insurance un- 
derwriters and trust companies to work 
in closer cooperation. A discussion fol- 
lowed, with Mr. Schwarzmann answer- 
ing questions from the floor. 





| 





16 issue of this publication. 


MINNESOTA: 


pany in the country. 


TENNESSEE: 





CALIFORNIA: 


NEW YORK: 


Checking inflation is everybody’s job. As companies and 
individuals we can do our part by bringing the Institute’s 
curb-inflation material to the policyowners of America. When 
more than 80 million policyowners and other savers of this 


country are really determined to check inflation, INFLATION 


| WILL BE CHECKED. 





| William J. Cameron 
President 


“A Moral Obligation”’ 


“Institutions such as savings banks and life insurance com- 
panies, while they are under the obligation of merely paying 
out dollars without considering purchasing power, have a moral 
obligation to lead in the fight . 
a noted American economist recently. 


. . against inflation.” 


That the public also favors such action is evidenced by the 
many unsolicited letters Home Life has been receiving as a 
result of its “four-step program” 
Insurance check-inflation messages to its policyowners. 
program was described in our advertisement in the February 


Here are a few typical policyowner reactions: 


“T think a letter comparable to the one you wrote 
should be sent to policyholders by every life insurance com- 
Although I am not in the habit of 
writing letters to Congressmen and Senators, I have done 
so today as per the attached carbon.” 


“I agree with the six items presented to us... 
and I am writing our Congressmen in this district and both 
of our Senators to support the same.” 


“It is the first time that I have ever received a 
communication of this character from a life 
company; and I trust it heralds the dawn of a new era. 
Unless business leaders display more courage they will lose 
| by default that which they seek to protect — the business 
institutions, including life insurance companies — which are 
so beneficial to each and every person in our country.” 


“I received your letter outlining the six steps 
recommended by the Institute of Life Insurance. 


| gratulate you . . . on your willingness to put it squarely 
| up to all of us. We need to face the facts.” 


Home Life Insurance Company 
256 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


“4 Career Underwriters’ 


So stated 


to carry the Institute of Life 
This 


insurance 


I con- 


Company” 


William P. Worthington 
Executive Vice President 








Guardian Life Leaders in 
Atlantic City Meeting 


The Eastern Regional meeting of the 
Guardian Life’s Leaders Club was held 
at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
this week. George L. Mendes, agency 
director, presided at opening session 
at which awards to production lead- 
ers were presented by President James 
A McLain. John J. Sutton, Oneida, N, 
Y., is president of the club. Chairman of 
second day’s meeting was Edwin J. 
Phelps, agency director. Irving Rosen- 
thal, actuary, was principal speaker at a 
panel which discussed the company’s re- 
ney. revised disability program. Frank 

. Weidenborner, agency vice president, 
was chairman of the closing session 
which was devoted to business insur- 
ance. On Tuesday evening club members 
and their wives attended a dinner dance. 


Colonial President Marks 
Quarter Billion Milestone 





Roger A. Winters 
Left to right—George Covert, manager 
of Elizabeth, N. J. branch; Richard B. 
Evans, president; Dr. Ralph J. Galdieri, 
policyholder ; Guy J. Bove, agent. Por- 
trait in background is that of Judge 
Ernest J. H found of 





Colonial Life. 


On March 16, Colonial Life of New 
Jersey announced that its life insurance 
in force had reached the quarter billion 
dollar figure. The occasion was marked 
by appropriate ceremonies held at the 
new home office building in East Orange, 
eB 

The policy that brought the company 
to $250,000,000 of life insurance in force 
was issued on the life of Dr: Ralph J. 
Galdieri of Morristown, N. J., with of- 
fices in Madison. The business was writ- 
ten through the company’s Elizabeth 
branch by Agent Guy J. Bove, under the 
managership of George S. Covert. 

After a visit through Colonial’s home 
office building, Dr. Galdieri was pre- 
sented with his policy by Richard B. 
Evans, president. 

The doctor gave the life insurance 
industry a great boost from a profes- 
sional man’s viewpoint when he stated: 

“TI feel that adequate life insurance 
protection is most important for the 
professional man because the profes- 
sional man’s greatest asset is his human 
life value ... his skill and his physical 
endurance.” 

Home office employes participated in 
the observance of this milestone at an 
informal ceremony held in Colonial’s 
auditorium at noon. A large, three-tiered 
cake, properly inscribed and bearing the 
company’s emblem, was cut and dis- 
tributed during lunch. 

Speaking on behalf of the company’s 
officers and executives, President Evans 
expressed their satisfaction on the sub- 
stantial growth of Colonial’s business 
operations, 
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Conn. Ass’n Sales Congress 


The thirteenth annual sales congress 
of the Connecticut Association of Life 
Underwriters will be held at the Yale 
University Law School Auditorium New 
Haven April 5. A capacity audience of 
500 is expected. 

Speakers for the event have been 
announced by General Chairman S. Rush 
Coffin, supervisor in the Hartford agency 
of Aetna Life. They include John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., managing director 
of the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, and A. Gordon Nairn, 
Canadian director of the Prudential Life 
agencies at their head office in Toronto. 

Other speakers on the program will be 
Sadler Hayes, million dollar producer 
for Penn Mutual and their leader in 
1950; Lambert Huppeler, CLU, general 
agent of New England Mutual’s largest 
agency; and Owen Eames, Northwestern 
Mutual agent in Boston. 


National Life Meeting 


(Continued from Page 5) 


of Providence, R. I., Walter J. Stoessel 
of Los Angeles, and Edward H. Von 
Deck of Washington, D. C., partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on selection 
and recruiting, with Mr. Keve as 
moderator. Much of the discussion 
centered on problems created by pres- 
ent worldwide conditions and their ef- 
fect on manpower generally and in the 
life insurance business. 

Agency Secretary E. Reginald Mur- 
ray described graphically how a gen- 
eral agent of average ability can build 
his agency in a consistently profitable 
manner. He supported his statements 
with a convincing demonstration by 
outlining a hypothetical agency and 
showing its normal rate of growth over 
a 25-year period. 

Speakers during the four-day _meet- 
ings included General Agents Kieran 
J. Hackett, Boston; Lloyd O. Swanson, 
Minneapolis; Robert P. Burroughs, Man- 
chester; Floyd C. White, CLU, Battle 
Creek; Agency Secretary E. Reginald 
Murray, Charles A. Binger, president 
of the Reply-O Products Company, and 
H. F. Johnson, brokerage supervisor, 
Chicago agency. 

President’s Trophy 


One of the highlights of the four- 
day meeting was the presentation of 
the President’s Trophy to the Harold 
Dillon Agency, Atlanta, for being the 
number one agency in the National 
Life for 1950 as measured by a nine- 
point yardstick covering production, 
premiums, agents’ sales records, lapse 
ratio, etc. 

Agency Vice President Shepherd 
presented the trophy to Mr. Dillon and 
he presented plaques to General Agents 
Harold Smyth, Hartford; R. Clinton 
Meadows of Binghamton; and Robert 
P. Burroughs, Manchester, N. H., 
whose agencies attained second, third, 
and fourth places, respectively. 

Runners-up were announced as fol- 
lows: Fifth place, a tie between the 
Walter J. Stoessel Agency, Los 
Angeles, and William B. Richardson 
Agency of Roanoke; sixth, Philip F. 
Hodes Agency, New York City; 
seventh, Fred S. Brynn Agency, Mont- 
pelier; eighth, Bruce L. Crosthwait 
Agency, Bloomington, IIl.; and ninth, 
hi eu H. Cummings Agency, Cleve- 
and. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the conference was com- 
prised of Superintendent of Agencies 
Karl G. Gumm, chairman, General 
Agent Charles A. Elliott, CLU, of Kan- 
sas City, Kirtland J. Keve, E. Reginald 
Murray, General Agent Harold Smyth 
of Hartford, Robert C. Stager, CLU 
(Canada), assistant to the agency 
secretary, and General Agent Lloyd O. 
Swanson of Minneapolis. 


Bankers Life Changes 


(Continued from Page 9) 


a Mason, and a member of the American 


Legion. 
Fred A. Karns 


Fred A. Karns, appointed agency 
manager at Denver, succeeding R. D. 
Hamill who has been promoted to mana- 
ger of sales promotion, a home office po- 
sition, has been agency supervisor there 
since April, 1950. He joined the Denver 
agency in April, 1948, after a year and a 
half in the exporting business. 

Native of Colorado he attended Col- 
orado School of Mines, joining the Seis- 
mograph Service Corp. of Tulsa, Okla. 
After two years in the field for that 
company, he was promoted to assistant 
to operations manager in the company’s 
home office. There his work included cost 
analysis, purchasing, handling foreign 
and domestic priorities and export traffic. 

Curtis G. Newman 

Curtis G. Newman appointed agency 
manager at Peoria, Ill., which is a new 
agency for the company, comes from the 
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MADE GENERAL COUNSEL 
Harold A. Bateman was elected gen- 
eral counsel of Insuromedic Life. Oscar 
D. Brundige was elected’ general 
counsel emeritus. Mr. Brundige has 

been with the company five years. 





R. P. Tucker St. Louis agency where he 
has been agency supervisor. 

He originally joined the company in 
the Elgin, Illinois, agency in July, 1946, 
after his graduation from the school ot 
Commerce at the University of Illinois. 
After two years as a salesman for the 
company at McHenry, Illinois, Mr. New- 
man transferred in 1948 to the St. Louis 
agency as a supervisor. 


Provident Mutual Change 
In Philadelphia Agency 


Provident Mutual announces the dis- 
solution of the general agency partner- 
ship of E. Milnor Bechtel and Ernest A. 
Farrington of its Philadelphia No. 6 
agency and the appointment of Knox 
Turnbull, general agent at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., as manager of the agency. 
Goode Love has been appointed agency 
supervisor at Charlottesville. 

Mr. Farrington has been appointed 
manager of a new Southern New Jersey 
agency. Mr. Bechtel will probably also 
continue with the company. 
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JOHN J. MAHONEY 


In his second year as a 
Franklinite, in the 
thriving little city of 
Monterey, California, 
(Population 10,084) 
John J. Mahoney 
earned twice as much 

as in any one of the 
thirty-three years of his 
previous connection, 


He says “Company 
co-operation plus 
unmatched Franklin 
exclusives made it 
possible. Makes me feel 
good when I look at 
the figures.” 





Here is a record of 
his earnings: 


Cash Income 
1949 .... $ 5,347.21 
1990. ¢..6.'. 114,972.66 


We are very proud of 
John Mahoney’s 
accomplishments. 
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ouble My Highest 
revious Income... 


Chas. E. Becker, President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illincis 


Dear President Becker: 


_ In the two short years that I have been associated with the 
friendly Franklin, I have known more happiness and peace of mind 
than ever before. The reason? Financial worries are practically nil! 


As you perhaps remember, I was connected with one of the “Big 
Three” insurance firms for THIRTY-THREE YEARS... 
come from the Franklin Life in this, my SECOND year, has doubled 
the highest annual income of my previous connection! Is it any 
wonder that I’m a happy man? 


I take no credit for this amazing “raise in salary.” Company co- 
operation plus the unmatched Franklin exclusives have made it 
possible. My only regret is that I didn’t see the light sooner. I cer- 
tainly intend to make up for lost time within the next few years. 


With kindest personal regards, 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 


John J. Mahoney (signed) 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT 


NEARLY ONE BILLION INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


January 13, 1951 
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Learned Selling by Cold 


Arthur V. Youngman, President, Mutual Benefit General 


Agents Association, Started at Top of Skyscrapers 
and Worked His Way Down to Street 


Arthur V. Youngman, recently elected 


president of Mutual Benefit General 
Agents Association, and for a quarter 
of a century an insurance man, is head 


of the company’s agency at 135 Broad- 
way, New York City. For a large num- 
ber of years that was the address of the 
old Louis A. Cerf, Sr., agency of the 
Mutual Benefit which made it one of 
the best known life insurance addresses 
in Greater New York because Mr. Cerf 
was one of the country’s outstanding 
production executives, a great recruiter 
and trainer of men. Now 11 years old, 
the Youngman agency is mostly a full- 
time organization. It pays for more than 
$10,000,000 a year, with more than 
$8,000,000 of this production coming 
from full-time men. 


Graduate of Williams College 


Mr. Youngman is a graduate of Mont- 
clair Academy, Montclair, N. J., which 
school was also attended by Lewis W. 
Douglas, now chairman of the Mutual 
Life. From there Mr. Youngman went 
to Williams College where he was an 
outstanding undergraduate; became head 
of The House during his senior year 
and business manager of the Williams 
Year Book. At Williams he began to 
display the business acumen which has 
gotten him so far in life insurance pro- 
duction, and which also resulted in his 
introduction to life insurance. The post 
of business manager went to the stu- 
dent who sold the most amount of dol- 
lar advertising. During the course of his 
canvassing he went to neighboring Pitts- 
field, Mass., and solicited General Agent 
Peterson of New England Mutual Life 
for an advertisement. 

“Your personé ility interests me,” Peter- 
son told him. “Why don’t you try and 
sell some life insurance ?” 

Life insurance sales contacts resulted 
in the Williams student selling sufficient 
advertising to enable him to win the 
business management of The Year Book. 

Youngman made about $},000 as busi- 
ness manager of the magazine. When 
he left college he started working for 
his father who was in the wholesale 
coal business in New York City. After 
a time he decided to cut loase from par- 
ental business affiliation and he got a 
job selling electric blowers which were 
used under grates in apartment build- 
ings. People bought them because it was 
cheaper than using egg coal, This turned 
out to be largely a cold canvass proposi- 
tion in which his mode of procedure was 
to start at the top of an office building 
and visit every floor, calling especially 
upon all lawyers, real estate men and 
persons associated with building and 
contracting. 

“T didn’t get to first base in some 
of those offices as I was thrown out 
of many of them,” says Youngman. “It 
seemed tough at the time, but after I 
got into the insurance business it 
proved to be a valuable experience as 


by that time I had learned the im- 
portance of the law of average. That 
was because not everybody was cold, 
indifferent or antagonistic. I made 


some sales.” 
Becomes a Life Insurance Man 


But he was not making enough sales 
in view of the fact that he was married 
and felt the need of a surer continuous 
income. One of his best friends was 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., son of the general 
agent and who is now general agent of 
the State Mutual Life. They played 
tennis together, both being good play- 
ers. Cerf suggested that Youngman 
enter life insurance and that he see 
his father at the office next morning at 
8 o’clock. Youngman arrived on time 
and an hour later was attending the 


ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN 


school being run at Cerf’s uptown _of- 
fice, 45 West Forty-fifth Street. That 


branch—a very successful one—had 
three managers: Louis A. Cerf, Jr., 
Harry Huntington and Robert H. 
Denny, who at the present time is vice 


president of State Mutual Life. 

Roswell W. Corwin, now New Eng- 
land Mutual Life general agent at 150 
Broadway, was a teacher at the Cerf 
school which had courses running from 
10 days to two weeks. The final session 
was always featured by a, rousing talk 
on life one by General Agent 
Louis A. Sr., who is one of the 
most aoae ’ speakers in the business, 
and who, when he talked about widows 
and children, could emotionally sway 
a crowd of any composition. 

As soon as Youngman began to learn 
his way around insurance he became a 
successful agent, paying for $450,000 his 
first year, then becoming a half-million 
dollar writer. Incidentally, he has an- 
nually written a substantial amount of 
insurance since becoming general agent 
having qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table twice during that period. 

Louis A. Cerf, Sr., retired on January 
1, 1928, and the territory was taken over 
by William H. Beers and Charles E. 
De Long with an agency at 225 Broad- 
way, and Youngman became associated 
with Beers & DeLong. Later Beers 
became general agent of New England 
Mutual Life here. Youngman says that 
DeLong sold him on the importance 
of keeping definite weekly and daily 
records. In 1932 he became a unit man- 
ager, the unit being enlarged in 1935 
to consist of about 15 agents. 


Becomes a General Agent 


De Long decided he wanted to drop 
general agency responsibilities and he 
retired as general agent to become 
manager of the company’s premium col- 
lection office in Greater New York. This 
resulted in the appointment of several 
new general agents all of whom had been 
in the Cerf organization. Mr. Youngman 
became one of these general agents; Les- 
ter Einstein and Ben Salinger opening 
Einstein & Salinger; Bill C. Thurman 
establishing a general agency and Major 
Migdalsky becoming manager of the 
Brooklyn office. The agents voted with 
which agency they desired to become as- 
sociated. 

Mr. Youngman, with a large number 
of agents who had been in the DeLong 
agency, opened an agency at 135 Broad- 
way, locale for some years of the Cerf 
agency and in which building the com- 





Life insurance companies are being 
asked to offer summer study fellowships 
to college teachers of insurance through 
a plan developed by Agency Manage- 
ment Association’s Relations with Uni- 
versities Committee. 

The committee recently requested 
member companies of the Association to 
cooperate in giving insurance teachers 
the opportunity to spend four to six 
weeks during July and August, 1951, 
studying home office operations. 

Recognizing that the teaching of life 
insurance in American universities is 
reaching an increasing number of stu- 
dents, the committee believes this 
proposed fellowship plan would produce 
valuable returns for the institution of 
life insurance. It is important to com- 
panies, it believes, that this teaching 
should not only be thoroughly sound, 
but should give students a clear under- 
standing of the contribution of the life 
insurance business to the nation’s econ- 
omy. 

The fellowship plan is one way to 
accomplish this. Modeled after the Col- 
lege-Business Exchange Program of the 
Foundation for Economic Education, the 





pany had not had an agency for 16 years. 
The Youngman agency was a_ success 
from the start; and in the last 11 years 
it has been the leading general agency 
of the Mutual Benefit during two years; 
stood second during most of years. Last 
year the Youngman agency paid for $10,- 
200,000 

Associate general agent of the Young- 
man agency is Russell B. Knapp who 
since coming to New York about a year 
ago has made an unusually fine record. 
Clifford C. Meldrum is sales promotion 
manager and Stewart Lister is office 
manager. Mr. Knapp is in charge of 
training and development of new men 
and Mr. Youngman has the advanced un- 
derwriting responsibilities. The agency 
pays for considerable business insurance, 
estate planning and pension business. 


Mr. Youngman’s Philosophy 


Mr. Youngman’s philosophy is that 
there must be one man in an agency w ho 
concentrates on developing new organi- 
zation and another who devotes his time 
to enlarging and expanding the horizon 
of agents. Furthermore, that an agency 
should have the ability, experience and 
equipment to supply all the needs of the 
public and have the flair for development 
of individuals. The younger agents, es- 
pecially, are asked to keep the manage- 
ment informed of situations they enter 
which may be beyond their depth so that 
they can be placed in helpful partnership 
with some one else in the agency who 
can assist them. 

Mr. Youngman, who lives in Montclair, 
has three children. His daughter, Pa- 
tricia Louise, who was married several 
weeks ago, is the wife of John H. Ames 
of Montclair who has been with the 
Youngman agency four years and who 
is now a $600,000 a vear producer. His 
son, Gerald E., a Williams graduate, class 
of ’49, and who for two years was in 
the Naval Air Corps, joined the agency 
in 1949 as prospect bureau manager. Now 
a personal producer he is writing busi- 
ness at the rate of $250,000 a year. 

His daughter Cynthia is a senior at 
Smith College and in June will marry a 
Princeton senior who is head of the 
Interclub Council of Princeton. He 
worked in the Youngman agency for two 
months last summer and has already 
sold life insurance. 

Mr. Youngman belongs to the Mont- 
clair Golf Club, and in New York to the 
Bankers Club and the Williams Club. 


SIMON P. JOHNSON DEAD 
Simon P. Johnson, 75, a director of 
the Golden State Mutual Life, Los 
Angeles, for the past 25 vears, died re- 
cently at his home. He is survived by 
his widow, two daughters and two sons, 
all of Los Angeles. 


Canvass Route Agency Management Fellowship Plan 


insurance program would be financed 
by the individual companies accepting 
teachers as fellows. A number of life 
companies have already had successful 
experience with the economics education 
plan. 


H. G. Kenagy in Charge 


H. G. Kenagy, vice chairman of the 
Relations with Universities Committee 
and vice president of Mutual Benefit, 
has been in charge of setting up the pro- 
gram and will head it. He is also the 
committee’s representative on a coordi- 
nating committee which includes a repre- 
sentative of fire and casualty companies 
considering a similar program and of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance. 

First-hand knowledge of how the 
life insurance business is organized and 
how it functions will be gained by the 
teachers through interviews with officers, 
department heads and company special- 
ists. The limited time for study does 
not permit actual work by the teachers, 
but they will be encouraged to submit 
reports to the companies at the comple- 
tion of the study period. Fellowships will 
be. awarded only to full-time college 
teachers who have had at least one year’s 
experience teaching insurance in a col- 
lege or university. Participating com- 
panies may state specifications for the 
teachers they accept and full informa- 
tion about applicants will be sent them 
for approval before the fellowship is 
granted. The teachers, who will be noti- 
fied through the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance, will 
receive payment for the time spent with 
companies and for travel expenses. 

The Relations with Universities Com- 
mittee emphasizes the institutional na- 
ture of this program. Companies have 
been asked to notify Agency Manage- 
ment Association headquarters by March 
L at they can sponsor one or more 
teachers in a summer fellowship this 
year. The AAUTI will submit the teach- 
ers’ applications to the committee for 
its review. 

Another institutional project of the 
committee has had marked success dur- 
ing its first year of operation. The 
speakers’ bureau of the committee has 
arranged for company executives to ad- 
dress groups of students at more than 
40 colleges since last fall when the plan 
was put in effect, and requests from 
colleges have shown a steady increase 
during that time. 

Also planned by the committee is a 
meeting at Association headquarters in 
Hartford of deans of business schools, 
to further acquaint them with the work 
the life insurance business is doing in 
the field of training sales personnel. 
Details of this meeting will be an- 
nounced later by C. B. Metzger, CLU, 
chairman of the Relations with Univer- 
sities Committee and second vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Society. 


TO HEAR KEN MATHUS 





Former House Organ Editor to Address 
Industrial Editors of Connecticut 
a Massachusetts 

Ken Mathus of Printer’s Ink will 
speak on house organs before the Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut Industrial 
Editors’ Associations in Springfield, 
Mass., April 5. During his career he has 
edited eight magazines of insurance or- 
ganizations. He was editor of ConMu- 
Topics of Connecticut Mutual Life, of 
Manager’s Magazine and also of the 
magazine of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies. 

Mr. Mathus believes that almost any 
life insurance company can have an out- 
standing company magazine for a rela- 
tively small investment. “Not every 
company can afford large-scale national 
advertising; not every one can offer 
the lowest net cost or most liberal con- 
tract,” he says, “but it can be as good 
as the best in the matter of an agent’s 
publication if competently edited.” 
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Annual Meeting Program of 
Home Office Underwriters 


Program has been completed for the 
annual meeting of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association which will be 
held April 9-11 at The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

George W. Cheney, Phoenix Mutual, 
chairman of the opening session, will 
give the presidential address. Guest 
speaker will be John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., manager, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association. A business 
session will be held following Mr. Hol- 
combe’s talk. 

Chairman of the morning session April 
10 will be A. C. Webster, Mutual Life. 
Speakers will be Edward A. Lew, Metro- 
politan Life, who will discuss “Sub- 
standard Insurance” and Hugh S. Camp- 
bell, counsel, Phoenix Mutual, whose 


topic will be “Applications and Binding 
Receipts.” Chairman of the afternoon 
Session will be Marshall L. Cleaves, 


Home Life of New York. An informal 
discussion will be held on war under- 
writing, underwriting routine, liberaliza- 
tion of underwriting, Term insurance and 
business insurance. 

William C. Harrison, New York Life, 
will be chairman of the morning session 
on April 11 at which time the occupa- 
tional committee will meet. Speakers will 
be Morris Pitler, Mutual Life of New 
York, “State and Highway Police”; J. 
Bertram Mabon, Sun Life, “Canadian 
Aluminum Industry—Pot Room Work- 
ers’; Colonel R. C. Stratton, the Travel- 
ers, “Applicants Working in the Plants 
of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission Interim Report”; S. M 
MacCutcheon, — safety director, Dow 
Chemical Co., “The Chemical Industry— 
A Ten-Year Review.” The industrial 
underwriting session will be held in the 
afternoon with Joseph B. Corbett, Colo- 


nial Life, as chairman. Speaker will be 
Thomas Irvine, actuary, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. Mr. 


Irvine’s talk will be followed by an in- 
formal discussion. 


COLONIAL APPOINTMENTS 





Gertrude A. Schlachter Advanced to 
Associate Actuary; R. L. Baer 
Ass’t to Agency Vice Pres’t 

Gertrude A. Schlachter was appointed 
associate actuary of Colonial Life at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors 
at the home office in East Orange, 
N. J. The company also announces 
appointment of Robert L. Baer, former- 
ly director of sales plans and training, 
as assistant to the agency vice presi- 
dent. 

Miss Schlachter was graduated from 
The College of Mount Saint Vincent, 
Riverdale, N. Y., where she majored in 
mathematics. She received her Master 
of Arts Degree from Fordham Uni- 
versity in 1939 and joined the actuarial 
department of Colonial in that same 
year. She was advanced to the position 
of actuarial assistant in 1944, and to 
assistant actuary in 1947. 

Mr. Baer received his education ip 
Pottstown, Pa., majoring in business A 
ministration. Prior to entering the life 
insurance field, he was engaged in time 
study work. In 1941 he was appointed 
to Colonial Life’s agency staff in Potts- 
town, and was made a_ supervising 
agent the following year. He was trans- 
ferred to the Newark branch in 1943, 
and advanced to a field managership in 
that office. He was made local man- 
ager of the company’s branch in Perth 
Amboy, and then assumed the office 
of manager of Elizabeth in 1945. Mr. 
Baer was brought to the home office in 
1946 in the capacity of administrative 
assistant, and was advanced to the posi- 
tion of director of sales plans and train- 
ing in 1949, 





NAMED DISTRICT MANAGER 

P. Graper has been appointed district 
manager for Canada Life at Owen 
Sound, Ont. 





New Spencer Booklet 
Tells of Income Taxes 


EFFECT ON LIFE INSURANCE 





Policyholders Have Advantage Since In- 
come Is Not Reported Until 
Actually Received 


Charles D. Spencer and Associates, 
Inc., Chicago publishers (166 West Jack- 
son Boulevard), has issued a new book- 
let called “Income Taxes and Your 
Insurance.” Discussing status of life in- 
surance, other than Group and Pensions, 
some extracts follow: 

Premiums paid by a 
insurance on the life of its employe are 
not deductible as a business expense if 
the business is the beneficiary of the 
policy. There are some exceptions to 
this principle in case the amounts re- 


” 


business for 


ceived by the business are in excess of 
its loss through the death of the 
ploye. 

Premiums paid by an individual for 
his own life insurance are not deductible. 

Proceeds of life insurance paid by rea- 
son of the death of the insured are 
usually totally exempt for income tax 


em- 


purposes and need not be reported re- 
gardless of the amount of proceeds or 
to whom paid. There are some excep- 
tions. The rule applies only to income 
tax and not to estate taxes which are 
not covered in the report. 

Where the life insurance money is left 
with the company and interest is re- 
ceived on the proceeds under the inter- 
est option, the interest is taxable to the 
beneficiary. However, under combina- 
tion interest and installment options, 
where the interest is not segregated, it 
is not included as income. 

One paragraph of the booklet follows: 
“Life insurance policyholders gain a dis- 


tinct advantage in regard to income 
taxes since you do not report income 
until you have actually received it. In 


other words, under ordinary investments 
you must report current income from 
them for income tax purposes and pay a 
tax on it. Under the life insurance 
method, you earn investment income in 
the form of increased cash value of 
your policy but you pay no tax on this 
increase in income until you receive it. 
This enables a man to invest in life 
insurance during his high earnings pe- 
riod. Then when he receives his life in- 
surance money in form of retirement 
income, his earnings are usually lower 
and consequently his tax payments are 
on a lower percentage basis.” 


Occidental Leaders 

Occidental Life of California has an- 
nounced the following leading agents 
for 1950: Howell A. King, general agent 
at Baltimore, led in new paid premiums, 
I. M. Goodman of Montreal led in new 
paid volume and I. M. Schelin of Reno 
led in new accident and sickness premi- 


ums. The Leisure, Werden and Terry 
Agency of Los Angeles was the top 
agency in all three categories. 


A total of 16 men each paid for more 
than a million of new business in 1950. 





Chadeayne, comptroller of 
the General American Life, St. Louis, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Public Health for the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 


Henry F. 


IMPERIAL LIFE COMPTROLLER 
Imperial Life has appointed J. C. 
Smith comptroller. 





RCSA 
ROY CLARK SERVICE AGENCY 


Complete Facilities for Handling 
DBL Claims on Long Island 


390 Hillside Ave., New Hyde Park, L. I. 
Fieldstone 7-0047 

















HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, NV. J. 








premiums during the first 5 years are 50% 
fied 5. At age 26 this valuable protection costs him less than $16.00 a month for the first 5 years— 
only $30.90 a month after that. And dividends—usually payable beginning with the end of the second 


policy year—reduce this low cost. 


John Dobbs, The Prudential man who sold this plan says, 
million dollars of Mod. 5 alone. I’m out to get my share of this profitable market. 


lot of Modified 5 to young professional men because the Mod 5 is a plan they can afford NOW.” 


Prudential security plans sell because they serve. 






Doctor Morton Stone of Texas just found a way to provide the protection his family needs while he’s 
Modified 5 policy, Dr. Stone's 
Dr. Stone has $15,000 of Modi- 


meeting the expenses of building a new practice. Thanks to Prudential’s 


less than in later years. 


The above facts are based on an actual case in our 
files, 


but of course, 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


“Last year our Company sold over 383 


true identities are not shown. 
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I expect to sell a 


CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Chairman LAA Round Table 





G. HINKLE 


DARREL 


sales promotion di- 
rector for Mutual Life, 
been named chairman of the North Cen- 
tral Round Table of Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association to be held April 
26 and 27 at the Elms Hotel, Excelsior 
Missouri, according to Robert 
president of the ‘lation. 
Hinkle’s committee are: Ken- 
Wunsch, publicity manager 
National Life; Richard S. 


Hinkle, 


Guarantee 


Darrel G. 
has 


3. Taylor, 
On Mr. 
neth K. 

Northwestern 


assoc 





Hageman, public relations director Kan- 
sas City L Fe ; William C. Ellis, assistant 
director of sales service American Mu- 
tual Life; R. B. Watkins, agency su- 
pervisor Security Benefit Life; Jack T. 
Watson, advertising assistant Bankers 
Life; Thomas W. Byrnes, sales promo- 
tion assistant Equitable Life of lowa; 
and Robert T. Griffiths, advertising 
assistant Business Men’s Assurance. 

Theme of the meeting, as announced 
by the chairman, will be “Hot Ideas.” 
During the opening session each dele- 

gate will make a brief report on one 
cle idea which has worked pi articularly 
well for his company during the past 
year. There will be displays of mate- 
rial presented and the second session 
will be devoted to round table discus- 
sion of these ideas. 

Explaining the thinking behind this 
type of meeting, Chairman Hinkle said: 
“We want to enable everyone in attend- 
ance to obtain many good ideas that he 
can take home and, by using imagina- 


problems of 
to be a 


to the part icular 
This is going 
from those pre- 
should pay real 
practical way.” 


tion, apply 
his own company. 
very different meeting 
viously held and it 
dividends in a sound, 
A member of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association since 1944, Mr. 
Hinkle was chairman of the membership 


committee last year. 








NO—We Haven't Seen EVERYTHING 
(But We've Been Around!) 


We specialize in the “hard-to-place” 
risks, and your unusual case may be 
routine to us, 


FOR INSTANCE, we give liberal con- 
sideration to overweights . . . diabetics 
. . « ulcerites . . . pernicious anaemics 
eS eee eee 





Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, IIl. 

76 William St., N. Y. 5, N. Y., 
WH 3-7680 


Ask for Sam Rosan, Howard Rosan, 
Jack Cohen, Jule Roseman or Al Morelli 














Northwestern Nat'l Passing 
Billion in Force in April 


Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis will take note of its going over 
the billion dollar mark of insurance in 
force “family style,” with agents and 
wives gathering at local dinners on 
April 26 at which general agents and 
managers will act as hosts. 

It was decided to make the occasion 
strictly a local, “family” affair in order 
that old-timers of the agency organiza- 
tion, who have the deepest interest in 
the achievement, can all take pari, 
President R. G. Stagg said. “We did 
not want to make any plan that would 





i 








Announcing 


THE WINNERS OF OUR 
HIGHEST AWARDS 


not give each and every veteran in the 
full-time agency organization, regardless 
of his current production, a chance to 
participate and to hold an honored place 
in the celebration,” he said. Also, the 
company feels that, from a public rela- 
tions standpoint, a big, well- advertised 
celebration is not appropriate in view of 
the national emergency, particularly the 
fighting in Korea and the recruitment 
of increasing numbers of young men 
into the armed forces. 

The company expects to pass the bil- 
lion dollar mark in April, and April 26 
has been selected for the date of the 
observance. The home office organiza- 
tion will observe the event on the same 
day with appropriate ceremonies. 








The President's Trophy 








re 
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THE MIAMI AGENCY 

is awarded our highest 

honor for its outstanding 

accomplishments in 1950. 

Congratulations to Alfred 

J. Lewallen and his associ- 


eres 


i ates who HAD to be great 
to rate first in the hard-hit- 
ting competition-of Mutual 
i Benefit Life’s agencies. 
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MIAMI AGENCY 
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THE NEW YORK-HUBER 
AGENCY wins top honors 
for assembling a superb 
team of new representa- 
tives. Congratulations to 
Sol Huber and his associ- 
ates for their outstanding 
insight and skill in select- 





ing and training successful 
career underwriters. 











Mutual Benefit Life. 


THE 


INSURANCE 


OReGamizes tm 1845 « 





Although there can be only two winners, there were 
no losers among the Mutual Benefit Life agencies that 
competed for first place in 1950. This is indeed evidence 
of the fine leadership furnished by our general agents 
...and of the training and facilities made available by 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


COMPANY 
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DURING 1950 | 





esses 






Burns Award Winner 





blakeslee-lane, inc. 


President Albert Burns, of Baltimore 
Life Insurance Co. (left) congratulates 
Samuel R. McKinney, manager of the 
Butler, Pa. district. Occasion was the 
annual dinner held by the company 
to honor the district winning the Burns 
Award for the previous year. 


New York CLU Forum Free 
To Non-Insurance Public 


For the first time, the annual Forum 
on Current Economic and Social Trends, 
held under the sponsorship of the New 
York Chapter of the American Society 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, will this 
year be open to the non-insurance pub- 
lic without charge, John H. Pitman, 
president of the chapter, announced. 

At each of the past ten forum ses- 
sions, the public has been invited, but 
with a nominal admission charge, some- 
what less than that charged those in 
the insurance business. 

This year, however, in order to carry 
the “Inflation” discussions of the 11th 
annual forum on April 19 to a broader 
public, it has been decided to permit 
the insurance paying guests to bring 
as many non-insurance guests, without 
charge, as they wish. 

Next month’s forum, to be held at 
Town Hall in New York City, is to be 
under the general ch:z airmanship of Pas- 
quale A. Quarto, director of training of 
the Life Underwriters Training Course. 

Speakers will be Dr. Alan Valentine, 
recent director of economic stabilization 
in Washington, D. C.; James G. Mc- 
Donald, first American Ambassador to 
Israel and chairman of the Advisory 
Council for the American Financial and 
Development Corporation for Israel, and 
Dr. Dexter M. Keezer, director of the 
department of economics of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. and deputy admin- 
istrator of OPA during the last war. 
Harold M. Stewart, executive vice presi- 
dent, The Prudential, will be moderator. 





vvyvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvYyv 
""NOTHING BETTER 
In Life Insurance" 
Our Retirement Income Endow- 
ments at ages 55, 60 and 65 are 
the Talk of the Town! 


Age 35 Amount $10,000 
Male Premium $477.70 
At Age 65 
Total Cash Including 
*Dividends $20,264.20 





Total Monthly Income 
Including Dividends ........ 
*Dividends are based on 1951 scale 


PETER B. FLEMING AGENCY 


Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co. 
175 Main St. 30 Church St. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
WhHite Plains 8-5175 
a 4a 4a 4 be tn he be hn bn te hn hen hen he hr hee, thr 
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Deaenbea H 1950 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


United States Government Bonds. . . .$174,700,000.00 


Reserve on all Policies. ..........--$373,470,060.00 
Installment Payments, Matured 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds.... 26,441,928.89 


Preferred Stocks. ...cc.ceeccccececs 


21,936,326.00 


Mortgage Loans..............+.+++ 163,466,623.25 


Ground Rents.......seseeeeeeeee-+  11,046,812.80 
Real Estate: Home Office........... 2,202,910.13 
Other. .cccccccccccccce  1,329,533.60 
POM NNE oc sicbn.6.es 6 dscesicevce's 8,731,340.86 
Cash on Hand and on Deposit in 
MB sicic ccwceccbecccceccccccse | “RR RAONOIOD 
Accrued Interest and Rents.......... 2,893,254.96 
Due and Deferred Premiums........ 4,597,982.24 
.Other Admitted Assets............. 1,547,137.87 





TOTAL........0+2++.+++$423,007,869.40 


POUR. 6c cada edancdenccass 1,512,527.00 
Dividends Payable to Policyholders 
for entire year of 1951......... 4,144,263.00, 
Policy Claims in Process............ 1,315,087.64 
Premiums and Interest Paid in 
fo ES re 2,120,945.20 
AGGUOd TONES 6c ccaie ccceccccseedee 1,756,908.89 
Escrow Accounts and Unallocated 
PON 5.5) 56 SA 6 o66 5 csitciccc ees 1,852,194.25 
Other Liabilities. ..........cceceeee 591,459.06 
Reserve for Asset Fluctuations and 
other Contingencies............ 3,800,000.00 
. Reserve for Ultimate Changes in 
Policy Valuation Standards..... 2,000,000.00 
Surplus.....cccccccccccccccesccees  30,444,424,36 


TOTAL... eecceeseeeses +$423,007,869.40 


Increase In Assets... . « $37,300,781 


Increase In. Insurance In Force... $129,846,636 
Total Insurance In Force . . $2,185,060,162 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. M. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE, CINCINNATI 
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DINGMANS OFF ON LONG TRIP 
France, Mozambique, South Africa, 
South America Included in Their 
Itinerary 
Dr. Harry W. Dingman, medical di- 
rector, Continental Assurance, and Mrs. 
Dingman sailed for Le Havre on SS. 
Scythia March 27. After visiting 


DR. HARRY W. DINGMAN 


France they will sail on Warwick Castle 
through the Mediterranean and Suez 
down the East coast of Africa to 
Mozambique. 

“Why Mozambique?” commented Dr. 
Dingman. “No special reason except 
that it is far away, foreign and in- 
triguing and Portuguese is one langauge 
with which Mrs. Dingman is not fa- 
miliar.” 

Next on the itinerary is Durban, South 
Africa from which they will drive to 
Cape Town. From there they will go 
to Buenos Aires, fly over the Andes and 
from West South America make the re- 
turn trip to Chicago. 


LUTC Meeting Planned 

The Life Underwriters Training 
Council will conduct a luncheon meet- 
ing on April 4, at the Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, in conjunction with the 
annual mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, it is 
announced by Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
CLU, managing director of LUTC. 
Plans for the luncheon meeting were 
made as a result of the outstanding suc- 
cess of a similar program conducted 
by LUTC at the annual meeting of 
NALU in the nation’s capitol last fall, 
at which time some of the leaders in 
the life insurance business who were 
present lauded the program highly. 
Invitations to this year’s meeting have 
already been extended to many promi- 
nent life insurance leaders, including 
the Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Minnesota and the presidents 
of local companies. 

Feature speaker for the luncheon pro- 
gram will be Dr. Harold H. Maynard, 
chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Organization, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. For his subject, Dr. Maynard 
has chosen “A Marketing Man Looks 
at Life Insurance Training.” 


_ GREAT NATIONAL GAINS 

S. J. Hay, president, Great National 
Life, Dallas, told stockholders at the 
recent annual meeting that in 1950 an 
all-time high was reached in new busi- 
ness, insurance in force, assets and 
premium income. 

Two newly created positions were 
filled, Carl C. Weichsel, former vice 
president and treasurer was made ex- 
ecutive vice president. William R. 
Chappell was selected as assistant to 
the president. 


NALU Managers Session 


Two outstanding agency leaders and 
a prominent company executive will be 
featured on the program of the General 
Agents and Managers Session and din- 
ner at the annual mid-year meeting of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters to be held in Minneapolis, 
April 3, according to W. Thomas Craig, 
Los Angeles, chairman of NALU’s 
General Agents and Managers Commit- 
tee, who will preside over both func- 
tions. 

During the session that is scheduled 


to begin at 3:30 p.m. in the Radisson 
Hotel, William H. Nicholls, Jr., gen- 
eral agent, Penn Mutual, Grand Rapids, 
will discuss “A Pattern for Agency 
Growth.” Mr. Nicholls will be followed 
on the program by Coy G. Eklund, 
agency manager, Equitable Society, 
Detroit. Mr. Eklund’s address is en- 
titled “Building from Scratch.” 

At 6:00 o’clock that evening, the 
General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion of Minneapolis will play host to 
the visiting heads at a cocktail party. 
At the.dinner that is to follow, J. Harry 
Wood, president of Central Life, Chi- 
cago, will be the featured speaker. 


New Post For Robert G. Engel 


Robert G. Engel, CLU, has been 
elected vice president of agencies, 
Northwestern Life of Seattle. He has 
been with the company 21 years, having 
gone there from Equitable Society. At 
the start he was in cashier’s depart- 
ment of Seattle branch and was then 
manager in Seattle of company’s Group 
department. After seven years in Group 
department he was transferred to agency 
department. In 1945 he became assistant 
manager in Seattle. He organized Seat- 
tle’s first LUTC class and is now chair- 
man of Seattle 1951 Washington Sales 
Congress. 





@eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneneeeeece 





~-- on ten direct mail 
leaders in 1950 


DurING 1950 our TEN Direct Mail leaders (eight of 
whom are among the Company's 100 top producers) sold over three and a quarter million 
dollars of business, 46% of their total production, among prospects cultivated with Direct 
Mail help. They averaged 10 sales among every 31 names receiving the advertising. These 
sales show a policy average of $11,215. 

We congratulate these representatives whose individual production ranged 


from $400,000 to almost a million and a half last year, averaging $725,996 per salesman. 
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Northwestern Mutual 
Realigns Some Duties 


LAFLIN JONES IN NEW POST 





Made Director Insurance Service Re- 
search; E. Templin Asst. Director 
Advertising-Sales Promotion; T. P. 

Otjen Asst. Secretary 





In a realignment of duties of severa! 
officers of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
effective April 1, Laflin C. Jones will! 
assume the newly created position of 
director of insurance service research, 
Robert E. Templin is promoted to as- 
sistant director of agencies in charge of 
advertising and sales promotion, and 
Theo P. Otjen becomes assistant secre- 
tary of the company. 

Mr. Jones will conduct special studies 
in the field of the use of life insurance 
and other research subjects. He also will 
continue some of the work in the ad- 
vanced underwriting and pension trust 
field which he has been doing as assis- 
tant director of the agency department, 
and, will perform other special assign- 
ments, all under the direction of Robert 
E. Dineen, vice president and secretary. 


Careers of Jones and Templin 


Graduate of Milwaukee Riverside High 
School and Dartmouth College, Mr. 
Jones joined the agency department in 
1929. While in charge of the educational 
activities, he had a large share in writ- 
ing the company’s educational courses. 
He is a Chartered Life Underwriter and 
has instructed life insurance groups and 
classes of local business schools. He also 
was formerly editor of The Pillar, home 
office magazine, and Field Notes, agent 
publication. In 1941 he was appointed 
assistant director of agencies. From 
1943 to 1945 he served as an officer in 
the Navy. His life insurance plays and 
skits have been presented at company 
meetings as well as ni ational conventions 
of life associations. 

Mr. Templin, agency assistant in the 
home office agency department since 
1948, has specialized in sales promotion 
and advertising work. In his new post 
as assistant director of agencies, he will 
be in general charge of advertising and 
sales promotion materials, and serve as 
liaison with the company ’s advertising 
agency. His appointment will permit 
Willard H. Griffin, assistant director of 
agencies, to devote his full time to field 
supervision and general assignments in 
the agency department. 

Following his graduation from the 
University of Indiana, where he majored 
in advertising and business administra- 
tion, Mr Templin joined the Marine 
Corps in World War II and attained the 
rank of major. On his return in 1946, he 
became associated with the Roeder Dis- 
trict Agency for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual in Fort Wayne, Ind. He became a 
successful agent before coming to the 
home office in Milwaukee. 


Otjen Career 


As assistant secretary on_ transfer 
from the law department, Mr. Otjen will 
serve as consultant for the several divi- 
sions of the secretarial department and 
as a general assistant to Mr. Dineen, 
vice president and secretary, and W. B. 
Minehan, associate secretary, in the ad- 
ministration of the department. Assistant 
counsel since 1947, Mr. Otjen’s duties in 
the law department in the last few years 
have given him familiarity in the fields in 
which he will operate under his new 
assignments. 

Mr. Otjen graduated from Milwaukee 





VICE PRESIDENT EMERITUS 

Richard R. Lee, a 36-year veteran 
employe of South-western Life and a 
vice president and agency director since 
1929, was elected vice president 
emeritus at the recent annual meeting. 
He will continue as a member of the 
board of directors. R. R. Davenport, 
second vice president and director of 
sales, was named to succeed Mr. Lee. 


- 





LAFLIN C. JONES 


3ay View High School and in 1933 from 


the Law 


School of the University of 


Wisconsin with scholastic and athletic 
honors. 










For two years he practiced with 


ROBERT E. TEMPLIN 


the Milwaukee law firm of Otjen & Otjen 
before entering the law department of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in 1935. 
He became a lieutenant colonel in the 





THEO P. OTJEN 


U. S. Army Air Forces while serving as 
executive officer at Randolph Field, 
Texas, from 1941 to 1945. Mr. Otjen has 
been active in the American Legion. 





field men. 





A New 


Family Protection Plan 


LNL agents like to sell the company's new Family Protection 
Plan because it offers these advantages: 


Long protection period. May continue until age 70. 
Flexible protection period. Can be from 10 to 50 years. 


Flexible income. A 20-year rider on a $10,000 policy can 
provide from $25 to $200 per month. 


Basic policy payable at death. As a lump sum or as income. 


This newest addition to our already broad coverage is an- 
other reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its 
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Columbia Starts Life Insurance 


Management Research Center 


J. Owen Stalson to Direct It; Associate in Insurance at Grad- 
uate School of Business; Prof. Blanchard General 
Supervisor, Insurance Program 


A Life Insurance Management Re- 
search Center, which will study broad 
problems of life insurance management, 
has been established at the Graduate 
School of Business at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Philip Young, dean of the 
School, announces. Dr. J. Owen Stal- 
son, management consultant, and re- 
cently appointed Associate in Insurance 
at the School, will be director of the 
Center which now becomes part of the 
School’s expanding program of insur- 
ance research and instruction under 
general supervision of Professor Ralph 
H. Blanchard. 

Objective of a New Center 


The Center, taking an industry-wide 
point of view, will make an intensive, 
long-term study of top-level manage- 
ment problems, the need for which has 
been recognized for years by life insur- 
ance executives, said Dean Young. 
“Many life company officers have told 
me,” he added, “that the School could 
perform a useful service for the busi- 
ness by giving careful study to the 
over-all aspects of life insurance man- 
agement and administrative problems. 
The Center will not duplicate work 
now being done by the business or at 
other universities which carry on re- 
search into special portions of the high- 
ly departmentalized life insurance busi- 
ness but will concentrate on producing 
results of help to executives in handling 
company affairs that transcend depart- 
mental significance.” 

In commenting on the Center Pro- 
fessor Blanchard said: “Columbia is 
undertaking a pioneering assignment. 
The task is a large one, and we do not 
try to anticipate in detail where this 
research will eventually lead us. Our 
immediate objectives are clear. We 
hope to analyze the work organization 
of the life insurance company, to define 
the major problems of management, to 
learn how the companies are handling 
these problems, and to develop ways 
in which present management tech- 
niques might be improved. We shall 
try to find out what choices are open 
to life insurance executives who must 
make judgments and decisions on a 
wide range of management issues. The 
distinctive characteristic of our re- 
search will be its concentration of in- 
terest upon the over-all aspects of life 
company management rather than on 
specialized portions of company oper- 
ations, such as investment, actuarial, 
underwriting, or marketing. It is hoped 
that we can help life executives become, 
not better specialists, but better mem- 
bers of their company’s top manage- 
ment team.” 


Those Available for Course 


It is expected that the Center’s re- 
search findings will be made available 
to graduate students and the industry 
of instruciion, short semi- 
nars, and publications. Columbia has 
already announced a new course in 
Life Insurance Management Problems 
to be given at the Graduate School of 
This course will be open to 
graduate students and to men and 
women in responsible positions with 
life insurance companies. Enrollment 
will be limited to 20 persons selected 
on the basis of education, experience, 
and ability. The class will meet for 
two hours each Monday of the school 
year at 7:30 p.m. beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1951. 

The Center will produce material for 
use in a special and intensive six-weeks 
advanced management course for life 
executives to be given at Columbia’s new 


in courses 


Business. 





DR. J. OWEN STALSON 


Arden Campus in the summer of 1952. 
One-, two-, or three-day seminars for 
top-level life executives will also draw 
upon the Center for information on spe- 
cial over-all management topics. Finally, 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Programs for Monarch Life’s Golden 
Jubilee Convention April 5-11 in Fla. 


Springfield, 
the 


The Monarch Life of 
Mass. has practically completed 
program for its Golden Jubilee conven- 
tion April 5-11 at the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. This meeting, 
commemorating the company’s fiftieth 
anniversary, is expected to be the big- 
gest and best in Monarch Life’s history. 
Qualified members of the President’s and 
Leaders’ clubs will attend, as well as 
home office officials. 

Clyde W. Young, president of the 
company, is scheduled to make the key- 
note address at a special session of the 














new Agents. 


To Warren, we join with 
sion of Congratulations and 


CONGRATULATIONS! 











Warren G. Kreter 


on his appointment as assistant to the General Agent with 
responsibility for Induction, Training and Supervision of 


Congratulations 


To 











Warren Kreter has completed 314 years of selling and 
servicing life insurance for the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company with a substantial total of paid-for 
life insurance. Warren is particularly skilled in the plan- 
ning and programming of life insurance for maximum 
values to its owners and _ beneficiaries. 
paying for business month in and month out on a wide 
spread of lives, he has put together a first class record. 
Accomplished in those things required for modern success 
in selling life insurance, willingly and generously paying 
its price in thoughtful effort, Warren is particularly quali- 
fied for his additional responsibilities. 


Producing and 


his Associates in this expres- 
Best Wishes for continued 


success as a producing agent and in his new responsibilities 
for Induction, Training and Supervision of New Agents. 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 
AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
ORegon 9-5110 








convention on Monday, April 9, after 
the business meeting. He will speak on 
the subject “This is 1951—Monarch’s 
Golden Anniversary.” 

Speakers for Ist Business Meeting 

The first meeting will be 
held on Saturday, April 7, under the 
chairmanship of Roswell C. Laub, vice 
president and director of agencies. After 
Mr. Laub has called the convention to 
order, Mr. Young will give a short talk 
welcoming all those in attendance. He 
will be followed by Frank S. Vander- 
brouk, executive vice president, who 
will give an address entitled “Serendip- 
ity.” Mr. Laub will then address the 
group on the subject “Attitudes on In- 
flation.” 

Contributions from outstanding mem- 
bers of the field force are next on the 
program, _John D. McLaren, general 
agent in New Haven, whose agency led 
the company in “All-Round Excellence 
of Performance” in 1950, will talk on the 
subject “Persuasion Is Our Business,” 
followed by Eugene D. Case, field under- 
writer in Springfield, who was top man 
in the “all-round” standings for 1949. 
His address is entitled “You're in the 
Business, But Is the Business in You?” 
nth novel feature will be a session called 

The Whiz Kids.” This group, comprised 
of the top field underwriters in the “all- 
round” standings for 1949 and 1950, will 
form a panel to which questions from 


business 


‘ the audience may be directed. The panel 


is comprised of: Eugene Case, Spring- 
field; Charles Berkshire, Des Moines; 
Frederick DuBois, Albany; Arthur Hor- 
ton, New York City; Jack Gladke, Roch- 
ester; Benjamin Jones, New York City; 
Henry DiPersio. New Haven; Robert 
Rodriguez, Springfield; Roy Herzig, 
Springfield! Glenn Lael, Albany. The 
moderator will be Stuart C. Ferris, CLU, 
director of education and sales promo- 
tion. 
Hunter and Lindop in Spotlight 


Two of the company’s outstanding 
general agents—J. Allan Hunter of 
Springfield and Ralph K. Lindop of 


New York—are scheduled for addresses 
at the business meeting Monday, April 
9. Mr. Hunter, whose agency led the 
company in 1949, will talk on “It’s a 
‘Whackv’ Business” and Mr. Lindop, 
whose agency has been in second place 
for both 1949 and 1950, will talk on “Let 
Your Reference Be Your Co-Worker.” 
They will be followed by David A. 
Busher, superintendent of agencies, 
whose topic is “An Enviable Situation,” 
and Benjamin F. Jones, field under- 
writer, Lindop agency, who was top man 
in the “all-round” standings for 1950 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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TWO YOUNG PEOPLE join their 
lives together. They buy a home. They 
raise a family. 


A man with an idea borrows capital. 
He starts a business. It succeeds. 


A boy goes to college. He becomes a 
doctor, lawyer, teacher, engineer, or 


businessman. 


That’s faith—American style—in ac- 
tion. Faith in self, in country, in the 
future. Faith translated into terms of 
effort, energy, and enterprise. 


Here at the Provident Mutual we see that 
kind of faith in action. Millions of dollars 
invested in life insurance every year are part 
of it. They form the sound, basic pattern 
that helps to make dreams come true. For 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





beyond the immediate family protection these 
insurance dollars provide, they go on to 
strengthen our whole economy — building 
new industries, expanding old ones, helping 
to stimulate the huge production program 


on which the future of the nation rests. 


Because we, too, have faith, and take a 
special pride in seeing it justified, we are 
happy to report the past year’s accomplish- 
ments of Provident Mutual. During 1950, 
our insurance in force increased to a new 
high of $1,398,600,000. New insurance paid 
for totaled $114,486,000, an increase of 20 
per cent over 1949, and our total assets 
reached an all-time high of $650,228,000. 


We think this evidence of practical plan- 
ning on the part of so many people is the 
clearest proof that American faith in the 
future of the individual and of the nation 
works out because it’s faith in action. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of PHILADELPHIA 











86:4 ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1950 








ASSETS 
U. S. Government Bonds . $148,813,890.30 
Other bonds . . . . 300,112,270.04 
Mortgages on realestate 124,007,924.41 
SNS aks niece 29,466,250.08 
Loans on policies. . . 22,280,719.21 
Realestate . . . . 8,951,672.35 
Cash on hand and in banks §=©—_-5,813,961.40 
Accrued interest . . .  4,118,971.47 
Overdue interest. . . 288,694.60 


Deferred and uncollected 
net premiums, etc. .  6,373,403.90 


Total admitted assets $650,227, 757.68 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for policies and 
supplementary contracts $566,611,869.05 
Dividends left with company 19,115,207.32 
Dividends set aside for dis- 





tribution in 1951 . .  5,487,000.00 
Premiums paid in advance §=—7,615, 735.36 
Policy claims. . . . — 1,747,021.37 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1951 . . 1,602,682.26 
Miscellaneous liabilities . 4,523,025.47 


Total liabilities . . . $606,702,540.83 
Special reserve . . .  5,706,096.00 
Contingency reserve .  37,819,120.85 
Total, ling th En ges EARNS Vs 
asses $650,227, 757.68 


A copy of the Company’s Annual 
Report, including a list of bonds 
and stocks, will gladly be sent on 
request. 
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FLUCTUATING DOLLAR PURCHAS- 
ING VALUES 

The most popular articles now being 
printed in house organs of life insur- 
ance companies are those giving agents 
an answer the 
into life 
dollar is 


ammunition on how they c 
“Why put money 
insurance ownership 
worth only 50 cents?” 
No company has done a better job in 
this connection than has the Manufac- 
turers Life of Toronto in its March is- 
sue. Taking the position that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has always 
the 


objection: 
when a 


either on the way 


the company demonstrates 


been up or on 


way down 
this by printing a table of purchasing 
power from the year 1800 to 1951 based 
on U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics In- 
dex of Wholesale Prices which was com- 
puted by office of the Economist, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Here are some 
dollar purchasing powers as they were 
reflected over the years: 

In 1801 the dollar was the equivalent of 
91 cents, but in 1802 it went up to $1.11. 
In 1814 it had fallen to 66 cents. It was 
particularly high in the period of 1825, 
$1.41, to 1834 when it reached $1.55. 
3y 1835 it had fallen to $1.36 but in 1849 
it had climbed to $1.69. After reaching 
$1.66 in the Civil War year of 1861 it had 
fallen to 77 cents at the end of that 
war. It struck $2.18 in 1896, but three 


years later was down $1.95. When 
1920 came around it had fallen to 66 
cents, but by 1924 had climbed back to 
$1.04. 


In the depression years of the early 
’30’s the dollar went as high as $1.57. 
The last year in which the dollar bought 
a dollar’s worth of purchasing power was 
in 1942 when it was $1.03. Then came the 
decline until at the present tme it is 
approximately 57 cents. 

The remarkable thing about this table 
is that for every year there has been 
a different figure. 

The Manufacturers Life says that any 
prospect will understand why inflation 
should not discourage the purchase of 
life insurance if he looks at the three 
broad duration classifications which em- 
brace all policies maturing as death 
claims or endowments. 

1. Policies which become payable as 

death claims after payment of only a 

few premiums. 


2. Policies becoming claims after a 
substantial number of premiums have 
been deposited. 

3. Policies carried until all, or 
nearly all, of the contract premiums 
have been paid—or to maturity. 

In the first group, “quick claims,” the 
return to the beneficiary is so much 
greater than the amount invested that 
any shrinkage in the value of the dol- 
lars is completely offset. 

The second group includes all those 
policies in which the total of premiums 
paid is enough less than the amount of 
the death claim that any drop in pur- 
chasing power is offset—although not to 
so great an extent as in the case of 
“quick claims.” 

In the policies of the third group the 
difference between the policy proceeds 
and the total of premium payments may 
not be enough to offset any appreciable 
amount of inflation. 

The big thing for agents and insured 
to remember is that every dollar of in- 
surance sold exerts a braking power on 
runaway inflation. 


Donald R. Moore, who has been ap- 
pointed a special agent in eastern Mass- 
achusetts territory of The Springfield 
Group has had underwriting training 
at the companies’ head office in all lines. 
He has been a member of the staff of 
the companies’ Boston office. Special 
agent Richard R. Rathbun has been 
transferred from eastern Massachusetts 
to Maryland. Mr. Rathbun got his early 
training in the Springfield Group’s head 


office. 
a foe 


J. G. Newman has acquired a stock 
interest in the Phil Grossmayer Co. 
of Portland, Ore., and has been made 
executive vice president. For 13 years 
he was assistant manager for the Na- 
tional of Hartford group at San Fran- 
cisco headquarters. He began his in- 
surance career with the Board of Fire 
Underwriters at Los Angeles. President 
of agency is Phil Grossmayer. 


* * * 


E. P. Leddy has been appointed under- 
writing secretary of Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. A 
graduate of Manhattan College he joined 
the company in January, 1944, and served 
successively in the New York and Bos- 
ton branches. When the Syracuse branch 
was opened in May, 1948, he became 


manager there, and in March, 1949, was 
named manager of the San Francisco 
branch. 











Underwood & Underwood 
JAMES B. DONOVAN 


James B. Donovan has just completed 
five years as general counsel of National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. In 
this period he has packed a lot of 
insurance and legal activity. The 1946- 
50 period Mr. Donovan regards as the 
post-Public Law 15 period in which he 
first participated in the All - Industry 
conferences on drafting legislation, fol- 
lowing which he has had daily experi- 
ence in practical interpretation and ad- 
ministration of the new state regulatory 
laws. He was chief counsel in the 
Arkansas anti-trust case which estab- 
lished the legal principles of state reg- 
ulation, and has represented the Bureau in 
other important litigation and at scores 
of public hearings around the country. 
As chairman of the Joint Forms Com- 


mittee on behalf of the stock com- 
panies he has directed the national 
standard policy program. He was re- 
cently elected chairman of the New 


York State Bar Association’s Insurance 
Section and also is chairman of Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s automobile in- 
surance committee. A_ prolific writer 
his most important paper to date was 
on “State Regulation” which appeared 
in Duke University’s Law Journal. Dur- 
ing World War II, with rank of 
Commander in Navy, he was general 
counsel of Major General William J. 
Donovan’s OSS; later, he was assistant 
to U.S. Supreme Court Justice Jack- 
son at the Nuremburg trials. Father of 
three children his principal hobbies are 
rare book collecting and golf. A gradu- 
ate of Fordham University and Harvard 
Law School he was editor in chief of 
the Fordham “Ram” for two years and 
also edited a weekly newspaper in sum- 
mer vacations at Ticonderoga, N. Y. He 
is a native New Yorker. 


* * * 


Samuel L. Dunseith, vice president of 
New Amsterdam Casualty and Mrs. 
Dunseith will leave April 6 on a month’s 

vacation trip to South America. They 
will sail on the “Santa Rosa” of the 
Grace Line and their destination is 
Caracas, Venezuela, where their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. William Murphy, lives. The 
Dunseiths are looking forward to seeing 
their new grandson, Billy Murphy, who 
was born in Caracas on January 10. This 
will not be Dunseith’s first trip to South 
America as he was there in 1947. He is 
one of the deans of the William Street 
casualty-surety fraternity and in March, 
1952, will observe his 50th anniversary 
with the New Amsterdam Casualty. 





Nicola Jacqueline Hansen, daughter of 
A. Voigt Hansen, prominent insurance 
man and banker of Paris, France, is 
engaged to marry Kellogg A. F. Smith. 
During World War I Mr. Hansen was 
president of two French insurance com- 
panies which had marine insurance tie- 
ups in this country. He owns a business 
building near the Bourse in Paris. Mlle. 
Hansen was partly educated in this 
country, going to a college at Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

a ge 

Karl P. Conrad has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Scranton, Pa., as rep- 
resentative of the insurance and surety 
businesses. 

ee ee 

Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, associate 
managing director, Agency Management 
Association, has been named to the 
board of overseers of the Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration at 
Dartmouth College, it was announced by 
President John Dickey of Dartmouth. 
Mr. Zimmerman, a 1924 graduate of Tuck 
School and long active in Dartmouth 
affairs, is now serving his second year as 
chairman of the Dartmouth Alumni Fund 
which accepted contributions of more 
than $400,000 last year. 


H. W. Manning and 
Fred F. Florence 


H. W. Manning, vice president and 
managing director of Great-West Life 
of Winnipeg (left), was made an hon- 
orary citizen of the city of Dallas when 
he visited the Texas city to open offi- 
cially Great-West’s first branch in that 
state. He is pictured here showing his 
certificate to Fred F. Florence (right), 
president of Republic National Bank, 
Dallas, who gave a complimentary lunch- 
eon for Mr. Manning on March 6, at- 
tended by more than one hundred busi- 
ness and civic leaders of Dallas. 

ee Se 


Dan W. Flickinger, general agent 
of the John Hancock has been elected 
president of the Indianapolis, Ind., 
Better Business Bureau. Mr. Flick- 
inger, who heads the Indianapolis gen- 
eral agency of the John Hancock, has 
been a director of the Indianapolis 
Better Business Bureau for a number 
of years. 

ee oe 

Peter T. Allen, general Y 
Northwestern Mutual Life in Buffalo, 
has been appointed to a committee 
named by the mayor of Buffalo to help 
solve the city’s critical off-street park- 
ing problem. 


agent for 


ee 
David W. Ashley, associated with the 
Texas state agency of Northwestern 
National Life, was recently elected pres- 
ident of the Optimists Club at Fort 
Worth. 
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A. Bruce Bielaski, Jr. 

A. Bruce Bielaski, Jr., son of the as- 
sistant general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has been 
made a partner in Edwards & Smith, 
44 Wall Street, New York. This firm 
specializes in corporate, taxation and 
estates law. 

Harold T. Edwards of Edwards & 
Smith, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been active in fund raising 
campaigns, including the Greater 
Cornell Fund. Richard W. Smith is a 
director of numerous corporations. 

Mr. Bielaski is a graduate of Am- 
herst, class of ’31. In college he was 
captain of the tennis team, was on the 
swimming team and was president of a 
Greek letter fraternity. From Amherst 
he went to New York University Law 
School where he was note editor of the 
Air Law Review, which is published 
quarterly. He is secretary and general 
counsel of the Eastern Casualty Co., 
which writes Group, Accident and 
Health insurance. 

eS. eee 
Insurance Exhibit at Festival 
Of Britain 

During the forthcoming Festival of 
Britain the British Insurance Association 
proposes to demonstrate how the insur- 
ance industry gives a world-wide serv- 
ice. The details of the exhibit were 
explained at a press conference in Lon- 
don where the principal speaker was 
C. H. Leach, chairman of the British 
Insurance Association. The BIA is now 
organizing what should prove to be an 
extremely interesting exhibition which 
will be shown at the Royal Exchange, 
London, and will be entitled “Risks 
Round the World.” It will open on 
May 15. 

Mr. Leach said: “We propose to dis- 
play many examples of why the British 
insurance is global in scope. There will 
be plenty to interest the many visitors 
expected from the 100 countries over- 
seas where British offices operate. The 
exhibit will remain open for three and a 
half months. 

“During this period we shall contrive 

to demonstrate that no risks are too 
formidable, or too novel, for this indus- 
try to undertake. These will include 
unusual hazards. Just to illustrate: 
Chinese coffins, an Indian totem pole, 
Cuban cock-fighting arenas and Hindu 
temples are insured in Britain against 
some risk or another. British policies 
cover the risks of transporting pilgrims 
to Mecca and delegates to United Na- 
tions conferences. They insure tea crops 
in Asia against damage by hail as well 
as garden parties against the equally 
disastrous effects of English summer 
weather. 
_ “It is from an almost inexhaustible 
list of hazards that we propose to select 
the features, many of them in the form 
of models, that will make up our win- 
dow display to the world insurance 
market in two months’ time. 

“We think it very timely that through 
the courtesy of the trustees of the 
Royal Exchange the citizens of London 





and visitors from elsewhere should have 
an opportunity during the Festival pe- 


riod of learning something of the 
debt that industry and commerce 
throughout the five continents owe to a 
service whose name has become a by- 
word for good faith and for efficiency. 

“There has never yet been any occa- 
sion to send a productivity team abroad 
to study insurance methods. In this 
highly competitive enterprise it is effi- 
cient service and quick decisions that 
count. When an ocean liner was de- 
clared a total loss a year or two ago 
the claim of £23%4 million was paid within 
21 days. When the Nazis invaded Nor- 
way every Norwegian merchantman on 
the high seas was taken on risk by 
British insurance within a matter of 
hours. 

“It is service of this quality that 
opens to British enterprise not only 
remote and conservative countries like 
Tibet and Arabia, but highly devel- 
oped industrial markets in North Amer- 
ica and the continent of Europe. We 
think that the British insurance industry 
has a story to tell, and that some chap- 
ters of it at least will be put over in 
the exhibition we are planning.” 

A national poster competition was 
organized by the British Insurance As- 
sociation, which posters display graph- 
ically as possible the world-wide serv- 
ices. First prize of £100 was won by 
A. K. Towler of Cardiff. ; 

a cae 


Tax on U. & O. Claims 

The new booklet of Charles D. Spen- 
cer & Associates, Inc., 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, covers a number of 
divisions of insurance. 

Discussing Business Operation insur- 
ance (Use and Occupancy) the book 
Says: 

“Claim payments received under busi- 
ness interruption insurance or Use and 
Occupancy insurance are considered tax- 
able income. Such claim payments are 
computed by estimating the net profit 
which the assured would have been able 
to earn if there had been no interrup- 
tion of business. This coverage also re- 
imburses the insured for continuing ex- 
penses. As such expenses are deductible 
as a business expense, in effect the en- 
tire claim payment is income although 
it may not represent net income. As 
business interruption and Use and Oc- 
cupancy contracts vary, it is important 
to check each particular case in regard 
to taxes.” 

The authors say that a good example 
of how business interruption payments 
are subject to tax is brought out in the 
following decision: 

The $25,071 received by the Massillon- 
Cleveland-Akron Sign Co. under its use 
and occupancy or business interruption 
insurance following a fire loss was held 
to be taxable income by the U. S. Tax 
Court (Massillon-Cleveland-Akron Sign 
Co. v. Commissioner. Nos. 22161, 22162, 
ISTC: No. 12). The loss was computed 
by estimating the net profit which the 
sign company would have been able to 
earn if there had been no fire, based 


on actual sales, production, expenses 
and other income for the five months 
preceding the fire. 

The sign company contended that the 
recovery was received as the result of 
an involuntary conversion of property 
destroyed by fire, and that any gain 
therefrom is taxable as capital gain 
under Section 117 (j). The court rejected 
this contention, holding that “it is well 
settled that proceeds received under a 
use and occupancy contract as compen- 
sation for the loss of net profits result- 
ing from the partial or total suspension 
of a business because of a fire are tax- 
able as ordinary income.” 

The court held that the insurance con- 
tract clearly shows that the insurance 
proceeds were received as compensation 
for loss of net profits and that they 
were not received as indemnification for 
property destroyed. 

ee 


Vatican on Private Possession Rights 
Dubuque, Iowa, March 11, 1951. 

Editor, The Eastern Underwriter: At 
a recent meeting of our Study Club a 
copy of Eastern Underwriter contain- 
ing the article, “Vatican on Private 
Possession Rights,” was brought to 
our attention by Mr. Ray Roth who 
is associated with Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

It was most timely and of particular 
interest to us as we are making a 
study of the Encyclical on Labor. 

We wish to congratulate you for 
bringing it before the public. We be- 
lieve that such publicity may assist in 
the solution of the differences between 
Capital and Labor. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss Martha Considine 


* * * 


Atomic Science 50 Years Old 

In an address before the Insurance 
Institute of London on atomic energy 
and insurance T. E. Allibone of the 
Research Laboratory of Associated Elec- 
trical Industries gave the origin of 
atomic problems and their control. He 
said that physicists “started the trouble 
associated with this general subject” as 
early as 1897. It was in that year that 
Roentgen discovered X-rays and in the 
very early days of this century experi- 
menters suffered from burned limbs in 
various degrees as a result of exposing 
themselves by radiations which were 
not understood at the time. Continuing, 
he said: 

“In the same year Curie isolated that 
peculiar substance, radium, from uran- 
ium. Again, shortly afterwards scientists 
working with radium suffered from 
various forms of burning and, in some 
cases, ultimately the loss of limbs as a 
result of dosing themselves too strongly 
with the strange radiations from radium. 
Then in 1939 came along yet another 
manifestation of intense radiations by 
the splitting of the uranium atom in a 
most amazing fashion, a process which 
is called ‘fission.’ Since that date there 
has been the realization that very large 
amounts of energy can be_ released 
through that process of fission. Already 
deaths have occurred due to the radia- 
tion accompanying fission and it is 
realized that the whole structure of life, 
so far as the germ cells are concerned, 
can be modified by being exposed to 
some of these radiations. There has 
been a period of 50 years of develop- 
ment of atomic, and ultimately nuclear 
science, which has posed some very 
dificult problems, and the insurance 
world as well as the scientists has to 
take note of these.” 

ae ee 


Electronic Secretary 

In order to keep an office in operation 
after it is closed or unattended a new 
automatic telephone answering machine 
has been put on the market by Elec- 
tronic Secretary Distributors, Milwau- 
kee. Its objective is to “carry on 
after hours.” 

The Electronic Secretary answers the 
phone automatically, takes messages and 
also tells the caller when the owner 
of the machine will return. In case of 
an emergency at night the caller is told 
where he can reach the man he is tele- 
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phoning. The Electronic Secretary is 
easily installed as it is not connected 
to the phone. The agent just plugs it in 
and it’s ready for use. As an extra fea- 
ture, the unit serves as a handy port- 
able dictation machine. 

An insurance agency office in Ohio 
reported that the Electronic Secretary 
records an average of 16 night calls 
every week and a minimum of five calls 
over week-ends. Another agent has his 
all night calls transferred to his home 
when the office was closed, thereby get- 
ting all special emergency calls. 

* * 


Waste Following World War II 

National Economic Council, Inc., New 
York City in its semi-monthly letter, 
discusses the extravagance and waste in 
World War II. It says that at the end 
of the war persons acting on behalf of 
the Government destroyed military ma- 
terial which has been estimated at $35 
billion. 

“War is always extravagant and 
wasteful,” says National Economic Coun- 
cil, Inc., “but the cost should and can 
be held down. The country is now in 
no position to incur such huge wastes 
as were incurred in World War II—not 
if we expect to maintain our liberties. 
All the material wealth of the United 
States that is out of the ground is mort- 
gaged for from two-thirds to three- 
quarters of what it is worth. Our nat- 
ural resources were gravely reduced in 
World War II. Our manpower was re- 
duced by more than 300,000 of our best 
men, and nearly a million were wounded. 
Still we have one great asset—our love 
of liberty.” 

And that’s a most precious asset we 
want to keep. 

* * x 
B. A. Glanvill’s Estate 

The will filed by Benjamin Andrew 
Glanvill, joint founder and former 
chairman of Glanvill, Enthoven & Co., 
Ltd., London, and an underwriting mem- 
ber of Lloyd’s, who died last September, 
left a net of £161,536. Duty paid was 
£80,379. 

ie ee 
Chicago Negro Groups Plan Fire 
Prevention Work 

Using as a slogan “Make Every Week 
Fire Prevention Week,” 1,500 Negro 
representatives of clubs and civic organ- 
izations met in the Parkway Ballroom, 
Forty-fifth Street and South Parkway, 
Chicago, Sunday afternoon, March 1], 
and completed plans for city wide house 
to house crusade against fires. 

Sponsored by the Chicago Safety As- 
sociation, a non-profit organization, 
founded by Walter L. Lowe, insurance 
broker, the meeting was a success aside 
from helping to educate the public on 
fire hazards. 
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Ohio Court Backs Supt. 
In Motors License Case 


UPHOLDS REFUSAL OF LICENSES 
Judge Says State Law Does Not Deprive 
Those Properly Qualified From 


elling Insurance 





Action of Walter A. Robinson, Ohio 
Superintendent of Insurance, in refusing 
to renew licenses of a group of auto- 
mobile dealers acting as agents of 
Motors Insurance Corp. on the ground 
that the principal use of the licenses 
was to place insurance on motor ve- 
hicles sold by them, was upheld in a 
decision just rendered by Judge Dana 
Reynolds in the common pleas court 
of Franklin County. 

Motors Insurance Corp. had obtained 
an injunction restraining the Depart- 
ment from interfering with the licenses. 
The decision was rendered on a demur- 
rer filed by the Insurance Department. 
At the time the action was instituted 
licenses were held by 935 individuals 
and 247 dealerships, operating in 
locations in the state. When the injunc- 
tion was issued, the Insurance Depart- 
ment issued limited auto-fire licenses to 
those involved in the action, and noted 
on each license that it would be recalled 
upon a decision favoring the Insurance 
Department. The automobile insurance 
agents have 20 days in which to appeal. 

In his opinion, Judge Reynolds said 
in part: 

“The statute under consideration does 
not deprive any class, group or indi- 
vidual from securing an insurance license 
if he has the necessary qualifications 
and intends to use his license to conduct 
a general insurance business, qualified 
only by the provision that the license 
is not to be used primarily to effect 
insurance on his own property or that 
of relatives, employes, or employers, or 
that for which they or the licensee are 
or is agent, custodian, vendor, trustee 
or payee. 

“It therefore cannot be successfully 
maintained that the effect of the statute 
is to deprive anyone from the right or 
ability or opportunity to secure a license 
to sell insurance. 

“In the instant case, it is not difficult 
to see that if automobile salesmen may 
be licensed as insurance agents without 
restriction or limitation, the effect of all 
kinds of insurance involving automobiles 
could conceivably and reasonably be- 
come in theory, if not in fact, a monop- 
oly controlled by the company or com- 
panies which were successful in having 
the automobile agents licensed to sell 
insurance. 

“The prevention of such an eventuality 
could well have been the purpose of the 
legislature in enacting the law under 
consideration, which the court deter- 
mines is not in contravention with any 
of our state or national constitutional 
provisions.” 

Automotive dealers have had 
duced in the legislature a bill striking 
the word “vendor” from the law. It is 
felt by some that if this word were 
stricken out of the statute, it would no 
longer affect them. 


intro- 


RANDALL W. BADGER DIES 

Funeral services for Randall Wade 
Badger, attorney for the insurance bro- 
kerage firm of Johnson & Higgins in 
New York were held on Tuesday. Mr. 
Badger died last Saturday of a heart 
ailment. He was 42 years old and the 
son of William Otis Badger, noted insur- 
ance attorney. Surviving also are his 
wife, Mrs. Ella Clark Badger; two sons, 
Randall C. and William Os. brother 
and a sister. 


Texas Extra Charge to 
Waive EC Deductible 


$100 DEDUCTIBLE RATE LOWER 





Initial Waiving Charges and Surcharges 
for Each $100 of Risk When 
Assureds Buy Full Cover 





Texas assureds will have to pay heavy 
extra premiums for the first $100 of 
windstorm and extended coverage insur- 
ance as the result of an order, released 
March 21 by the Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, that provides addi- 
tional flat charges and surcharges for 
waiving the $100 deductible clause in the 
226-county inland territory. 

The same order, however, called for 
a reduction in rate from 37 cents to 
30 cents, or nearly 20%, if an assured 
retains the $100 deductible clause. The 
changes will become effective April 1. 

The new rules set up an “initial waiv- 
ing charge,” or flat fee, of $15 for a 
one-year policy, $37.50 for a three-year 
policy, and $60 for a five-year policy for 
omission of the deductible. In addition 
there is a surcharge, called an “addi- 
tional waiving charge,” that is applica- 
ble to both the amount and term of 
the policy, and for each $100 of cover- 
age the surcharge is 15 cents, 37 cents 
and 60 cents, respectively, for the one, 
three and five year terms. 

Inland Farm Business 

For inland farm business the flat 
charge for-waiving the $50 deductible 
on windstorm, hurricane and hail poli- 
cies is $7.50 for one year, $18.75 for 
three years and $30 for five years, and 
the surcharges per $100 of insurance are 
13 cents, 32 cents and 52 cents, respec- 
tively. No change was made. in the in- 
land E.C. farm rates. 

The rates in the 28-county seacoast 
area also remain unchanged, being 60 
cents on frame dwellings and 30 cents 
on their contents and also 40 cents on 
brick dwellings and 20 cents on their 
contents, all with the $100 mandatory 
deductible clause. 

Application of these waiving charges 
to E.C. policies discloses that for the 
popular three-year term policy the extra 
premiums for full coverage will total $56 
on a $5,000 policy, $74.50 on a $10,000 
policy and $111.50 on a $20,000 policy. 

No changes were made in the E. C. 
inland rates for other classes of prop- 


F. M. Dominick, Vice Pres. 
Of Boston, Is Retiring 


Frederick M. Dominick, vice president 
of the Boston and Old Colony Insurance 
Companies of Boston, is retiring on 
March 31 after serving the companies 
since 1922. He started his insurance 
career with the Massachusetts Division 
of Insurance and rose to chief exam- 
iner of the Insurance Department. In 
1918-19 he served with the AEF in 
France. 

Joining the Boston and Old Colony 
in 1922 he was elected assistant secre- 
tary in 1930, and vice president on Sep- 
tember 23, 1943. He has been active in 
the accounting field, serving on the uni- 
form accounting and executive commit- 
tees of the Insurance Accountants 
Association, on committees of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
other organizations. 


Allen of National Board 


Arson Department Dies 
Francis J. Allen, 75, a special agent 
in the arson department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters for 31 years, 
died in Hartford, Conn., March 25. Mr. 
Allen served in the police department of 
New York City for 18 years, the last 
six as a member of the detective bureau, 
in which he specialized in homicide 
investigations. 

He joined the National Board’s arson 
department, June 10, 1920, working in 
many states throughout the country 
until 1939 when he was given charge of 
arson investigations for Connecticut. He 
became widely known in police and fire 
department circles for his individual in- 
vestigative work, and in recent years, 
was in demand as a_ lecturer and in- 
structor in the technique of arson in- 
vestigations. He is survived by his wife, 
Irene, and a daughter. 





erty, and in each instance the sur- 
charge, which is added to the flat waiv- 
ing fee, is 50% of the rate. 

The new rules provide for the removal 
of the present mandatory deductible 


from existing policies by prorating the - 


additional premium for the unexpired 
term and also provide for prorating the 
flat charge in proportion to the amount 
of insurance when more than one policy 
is involved. 

The Texas Insurance Checking Office 
has issued two quick reference charts 
for the guidance of agents in writing 
full coverage under the new rules. 
These charts break down the extra pre- 
miums to be charged because of the 
amount of insurance and the _ policy 
term, one chart dealing with urban and 
non-farm property and the other with 
farm risks. 
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J. W. HUGGINS ADVANCED 


Becomes Marine Secretary of North 
America; Joined Company in 1928 
After Graduating From U. of P. 
Joseph W. Huggins has been advanced 
from assistant secretary to marine sec- 
retary of the Insurance Co. of North 
America and Philadelphia Fire & Ma- 
rine. All other officers of the North 

America Companies were reelected. 

Mr. Huggins was graduated by Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1928 with a 
B.S. in Economics and joined North 
America that same year. After two years 
of training in the head office, Philadel- 
phia and the New York office, he was 
assigned to the Pacific Coast depart- 
ment as special agent. Later he was 
inland marine supervisor in the San 
Francisco service office. In 1945 he was 
returned to the head office inland ma- 
rine department and in 1947 elected 
assistant secretary. 

He is a member of the Mask and 
Wig Club of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and sings with the Orpheus Club. 





Metropolitan Fire Statement 
Points to 1950 Progress 


An encouraging year of progress was 
reported for 1950 by the Metropolitan 
Fire Assurance Co., Hartford, president 
of which is J. B. Carvalho. Specializing 
in automatic treaty reinsurance for fire 
and marine lines, this company pro- 
duced net premiums written of $3,199,382 
compared with $2,906,092 in 1949, and 
earned premiums of $3, 087,277 as against 
$2,552,814. Underwriting gain for 1950 
was $150,5 561, compared with $74,593 the 
previous year. 

The Metropolitan Fire also showed a 
satisfactory increase in assets, the com- 
parative results being $7,443,186 at the 
close of 1950 and $6,883,783 the previous 
year-end. Net gain from investments 
last year was $112,161, slightly off from 
the 1949 gain of $125,857. 

“Combined underwriting and _invest- 
ment operations for 1950 produced the 
following results: (1) total gain from 
underwriting and investments (before 
Federal taxes) $262,721 as against $200,- 
451; (2) Federal taxes incurred $103,101 
compared with $69,990; (3) net gain in 
surplus $159,621, an increase of $29,160; 
(4) surplus as regards treaty compa- 
nies $1,568,176 compared with $1,408,556 
at the close of 1949. Capital continues 
at $500,000 and a voluntary reserve of 
$25,000 has been set up. 


Queen Marks 50 Years With 
Starkweather & Shepley 


On March 15 a dinner was held at the 
Sheraton Biltmore Hotel in Providence, 
R. I., to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of representation of the Queen Insur- 
ance Co. by Starkweather & Shepley, 
Inc., of Providence. Officials of the 
agency and of the Queen attended the 
dinner. W. L. Falk, vice president of the 
Queen, expressed the company’s thanks 
for the agency’s long and valued repre- 
sentation. Charles B. McKinney and 
Herbert R. Dean spoke on behalf of 
the agency. 


Mariners Club of New York 
Formed; Mulvehill Skipper 


Company inland marine underwriters 
met March 23 and voted to form a 
Mariners Club of New York. While or- 
ganizations of this kind have been es- 
tablished in other insurance centers, this 
will be the first in New York City. The 
club is expected to fill a need for a 
medium of fostering friendly association 
among inland men and promoting edu- 
cational activities in this specialized and 
important field. 

The club has 31 charter members, 
each associated with a different marine 
underwriting company. 

Elected to head the organization are 
I. W. Mulvehill, Home, as_ skipper; 

V. Silver, Fireman’s Fund, first mate, 
a4 : DRE! Brill, Royal- Liverpool Group, 
purser yeoman. 
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John Alden North— 


New Phoenix-Connecticut Group President Accents Education 
Opportunity for Youth as 
of Valuable 


While a youth attending the well- 
known Hotchkiss School at Lakeville, 
Conn., John Alden North—recently elected 
president of the Phoenix-Connecticut 
Group at the age of 49 and for years 
an outstanding fire insurance company 
executive—was determined to devote his 
business life to agriculture. His ambition 
was to become a scientific farmer, spe- 
cializing in animal husbandry. He had 
already proceded somewhat in that di- 
rection, having passed his entrance ex- 
aminations for Cornell University at 
Ithaca, N. Y., and having been ac- 
cepted by that institution of learning for 
admittance in the fall of 1920. His father 
had purchased a farm in North Haven, 
Conn., with the intention that young John 
would take it over after graduation from 
Cornell for development into a profitable 
enterprise. 


North Family in Insurance Since 1843 


Then tragedy suddenly altered the 
youth’s career and led to his return to 
the traditional family means of earning 
a livelihood, the insurance business. Mr. 
North’s great-grandfather, John G. 
North, launched the family into insur- 
ance in 1843 in New Haven when he 
sold some life and fire insurance as a 
side-line to running a clothing business. 
John C. North, son of John G., later took 
over the agency and in turn passed it 
to his son John Richard North, father 
of the new president of the Phoenix. 

His grandfather, John C. North was 
active in the early days of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and was 
elected its fifth president in 1903. David 
A. North, brother of John A. and now 
president of the North Agency in New 
Haven, has served both the Connecticut 
Association and the National Association 
as president. In March, 1920, while John 
was a senior at Hotchkiss his father died 
suddenly at Richmond, Va., while attend- 
ing a midyear meeting of the NAIA. He 
was 45 years of age 

This completely unexpected event was 
not only heartbreaking to the family 
but it likewise caused a financial crisis 
which soon made it apparent to young 
John that he could not carry out his 
plans for a college course. He also came 
to realize that farming as a future career 
must be abandoned. 

In the dilemma then facing the North 
family, John sought first to ascertain 
whether the farm could be made to pay. 
On the 150 acre farm were nearly 30 
head of livestock, an orchard and con- 
siderable truck gardening. He buckled 
down to labor on the soil in June, 1920, 
after graduation from prep school and 
worked hard all summer. 

But by October it became obvious 
to all the family that expenses were 
exceeding hoped-for income and that to 
continue another year would only mean 
additional loss, despite early rising each 
day and long hours of arduous labor by 
all who could help. That summer hap- 
pened to come during the post World 
War I depression of 1920-21, and farm- 
er, like others, suffered from prevailing 
low prices. A family conference brought 
a decision that the farm should be sold. 


Helped His Father in Agency 


Having thus reluctantly abandoned 
his idea of making a professional career 


Assistance Received 


Essential 


When He Was 


By Epwin N. Eacer 


of farming or ever of securing a col- 
lege education young North passed con- 
siderable time that fall in his late father’s 
agency in New Haven, at that time 
administered for the estate by an uncle. 
In earlier years, while in grammar and 
high school, John did insurance chores 
for his father, earning pin money by 
delivering policies, collecting premiums 
and each Christmas holiday season de- 
livered by hand those large and colorful 
calendars which then were to be seen in 
most family kitchens and merchants’ of- 
fices. 

One day, while doing odd jobs in the 
agency, a special agent for the Phoenix 
Insurance Co., C. H. Senter (just re- 
cently been retired from active duty) en- 
gaged John in, conversation and in- 
quired; “What are you going to do 
now? How would you like a job in an 
insurance company? Why don’t you 
come up to Hartford and talk it over 
with Secretary John B. Knox of the 
Phoenix ?” 

North thought this over carefully, and 
in a few days presented himself to Mr. 
Knox, in the same home office now 
occupied by the company. The appli- 
cant was turned over to E. V. Chaplin, 
head of personnel and office manage- 
ment, who said the company needed 
someone in the Texas department at the 
home office; pay was $75 a month. 

The youth accepted, and subsequently 
on the same day found inexpensive 
quarters at a YMCA close by. On the 
first Monday in December, 1920, prac- 
tically on his 19th birthday, he reported 
for work and thus began the evolution of 
an inexperienced but hardworking and 
intelligent clerk, which culminated 30 
years and one month later in his election 
to the presidency of the same company. 


First Contacts With George C. Long 


With the YMCA only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Phoenix home office on 
Trinity Street, young North found satis- 
faction in working overtime at the of- 
fice, cleaning up odd jobs in the Texas 
department. In so doing he came to the 
attention of George C. Long, Jr., then 
secretary of the Southern department. 

Mr. Long learned that North was am- 
bitious to become a special agent. Thus 
in those afterhour contacts began an 
association between two brilliant men 
which became progressively more inti- 
mate as years passed. In becoming head 
of the Phoenix in January this year Mr. 
North succeeded Mr. Long who had 
then held the office of president since 
1937. Mr. Long was to become, in the 
years following 1920, a fatherly adviser 
to young North doing much to shape 
the career of this new employe of the 
Phoenix. 

The invitation of Special Agent Senter 
to John to seek a position with the 
Phoenix was not based on a whim. The 
Phoenix and the North Agency are both 
old-established insurance units in Con- 
necticut. The Phoenix was founded in 
1854, when the North office was already 
11 years old, and the Connecticut Fire 
Insurance Co., present affiliate of the 
Phoenix, started business in 1850. Only 
the Hartford Fire, 1810, and the Aetna 
Insurance Co., 1819, are older stock fire 
insurance companies in Hartford still in 
business today. The Phoenix entered the 
North Agency on July, 1855. 

John’s ancestors arrived in the New 
World in 1637, landing at Ipswich in 


the Bay Colony, in what is now Massa- 
chusetts. Then the Norths migrated 
shortly to a new colony on the Con- 
necticut River and settled finally in the 
Farmington area. The site of the old 
family home is in the present center of 
Farmington, Conn. The family remained 
in the vicinity until John Alden North’s 
great- grandfather moved south from 
what is now Berlin to New Haven, 1840. 

The middle name of Alden in the 





JOHN A. NORTH 


present John North’s name comes from 
his mother, who was Helen Margaret 
Alden and who was a direct descendant 
of the famous John Alden of Plymouth 
who came over in the Mayflower in 
1620 to help establish the new colony. 
Mr. North is now a member of the 
Alden Kindred of America. 


Offers From Yale Alumni Association 

To return to his career with the 
Phoenix, after several months learning 
fire underwriting, Mr. Long called for 
North one day and said to him, in effect: 

“T have been informed that the Yale 
Alumni Association at New Haven wishes 
to give you and your brother, David, 
partial scholarships in Yale U niversity. I 
would suggest that you accept this op- 
portunity. If you wish to return to 
the Phoenix after graduation you will 
be a far more valuable employe—if that 
is what you desire—as the result of 
having had a four-year college educa- 
tion.” 

John’s:father had been secretary and 
treasurer of the New Haven Yale Alumni 
Association and thus the family was not 
unknown to the scholarship committee. 
John was reluctant by now to accept a 
college proposal for it meant interrupt- 
ing his business career, meant earning 
money at college to supplement the 
scholarships and meant another readjust- 
ment in the life of a young man who 
already had undergone difficult readjust- 
ments. His mother knew all this and 
so had urged Mr. Long to present the 
news to John, feeling that Mr. Long’s 
wise guidance would tend to offset quick 
youthful reactions. For she knew her 
son was now deeply interested in insur- 
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ance and college had possibly lost some 
attraction. 

North gave the whole matter full study, 
and ultimately he and David agreed 
to go to Yale. John left the Phoenix on 
September 10, 1921, spent two weeks 
with an older brother, Richard then an 
instructor at Yale, hurriedly brushing 
up on a few subjects, and entered the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale as a 
member of the class of 1925. 

When at Hotchkiss School, John had 
played on the baseball team but at Yale 
there was little time for athletics be- 
cause he was working his way through. 
Before Hotchkiss, in New Haven High 
School, 1914-1917, he had played foot- 
ball and was also one of the organizers 
of the first Hi-Y Clubs in Connecticut. 
These are affiliated with the YMCA 
Mancel Rice, son of then Mayor Frank 
J. Rice of New Haven, was the first 
president of the state Older Boys Con- 
ference of Hi-Y Clubs and John North 
followed him in 1917. 


Taft Aids in First Public Speech 


Mr. North relates an amusing incident 
associated with taking over the post as 
president of this conference. When 
asked to become its head he was not 
informed he would have to make a brief 
acceptance speech before 2,000 delegates 
assembled at dinner. Before he realized 
what was developing he found himself 
in crowded Woolsey Hall at Yale, seated 
at the head table between ex-President 
Wm. Howard Taft, who was to make the 
principal address, and Charles P. Tait, 
son of the former president then a 
student at Yale, acting as toastmaster. 

Learning this was to be North’s first 
speech before a large audience, ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, in his always kindly manner, 
sought to put the much-frightened youth 
of not yet 17 years of age at his ease. 
Taft made some notes on back of an 
envelope as a guide and cautioned North 
particularly to express appreciation to 
Yale University for the use of its facili- 
ties for this conference, in fact, always 
to express appreciation when such was 
due as such a gesture helps to build 
good-will. 

Mr. Taft also urged North to talk as 
loud as possible—yell if necessary—so 
his youthful voice would carry to the 
extremeties of the immense dining hall. 
North had barely got into his 5-minute 
address when he received a gentle kick 
on the shins—Taft’s signal to raise the 
voice. Whereupon the bewildered speak- 
er yelled his way through the remainder 
of his remarks, and learned afterwards 
that even then some of those in the 
rear couldn’t catch his words. Mr. North, 
in relating this incident, said he has 
always felt indebted to President Taft 
for helping him to overcome stage fright. 

As an undergraduate at Yale Mr. North 
was on the freshman baseball squad, 
Sheff Student Council and Junior Prom 
Committee, was chairman of the Class 
book Committee, class secretary, class 
orator and a member of the Lantern 
Club, Torch Honor’ Society and 

3erzelius ( a senior society). With all 
that he still found time for outside work 
which was necessary to defray his ex- 
penses. 

Conversation Club 


“When I was in my sophomore year,” 
said Mr. North, a group of eight or 
nine of us in college formed what was 
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called the Lantern Club. I cannot remem- 

ber exactly the reason for the name 
now, but it had something to do with 
hiding one’s lantern under a bushel. We 
used to meet at Mory’s for dinner every 
other Monday night, merely for practice 
in the art of conversation. Of course, 
there were no cocktails in those days 
and, therefore, no inspiration for the 
conversation other than youthful energy 

“Conversation would start at the be- 
ginning of the meal and end promptly 
at 10 o’clock. One member was desig- 
nated each time to be the instigator of 
the topic for consideration at the next 
meeting. He might start with a news- 
paper or magazine article, or anything 
he wished; and while there were no 
limitations, it ran pretty true to form 
that we would stick to the subject 
originally started, interspersed with a 
few side remarks. 

“We did not get our ‘Y’ for this un- 
dertaking or any other recognition, for 
that matter, but at our 25th class re- 
union last June I met a couple of these 
Lantern Club associates, who told me 
that it stood out in their minds as one 
of the most interesting things they ever 
did at college and they missed it now. 

Stressing once again ‘the importance of 
close and cordial relations between young 
people and those who are older and 
holding that the friendship between one 
man and another is a precious thing. Mr. 
North told the writer that early in his 
freshman year at Yale in 1921 he was 
invited by Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Brewster, one of New Haven’s wealthiest 
families, to tutor their son and later to 
spend summer vacations with them in 
Dublin, N. H. This family had become 
impressed with young North’ character, 
and evident ability to get along well with 
their four children. 

Today Mr. North considers this ex- 
perience with the Brewsters an 1m- 
portant contribution to his education. He 
states with obvious pride that “they 
have been wonderful to me, helped me a 
great deal with problems while I was 
in college and had no father of my own 
to turn to. It was an education in itself 
to live with them and I cannot ever 
really pay a fitting tribute to them. 
Our association was, and has been con- 
tinuously, a very fortunate experience 
for me.” 

Invited to Rejoin Phoenix 

In February, 1925, as North’s college 
days were drawing to a close, he re- 
ceived a cordial invitation from Mr. 
Long to come up to the Phoenix office 
to discuss future plans. It had been 
understood when North went to Yale 
that he was under no obligation to re- 
turri to the Phoenix, but would be free 
upon graduation to determine his own 


founder of the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters of 
Philadelphia, and is now a trustee and 
member of its executive committee. He 
is president of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association, serving his second term, and 
on the executive committee of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association. He 
is chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and a member of that 
board’s executive committee. 

Mr. North has just completed his 
term on the board of governors of the 
New England Fire Insurance Rating 
Association of which he was chairman 
for two years, and is a past chairman 
of the National de Waste Council at 
Washington, D. C. He has served as a 
director of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. He is on the 
board of governors of the New York 
Fire Insurance |Rating Organization. 

His active directorships include the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. Me- 
chanics Savings Bank, both of Hart- 
ford, and_ the Underwriters Salvage 
Company of New York. 

Mr. North was a trustee of the Hart- 
ford College of Insurance from 1942 to 
1947 at which time he was instrumental, 
with others, in transferring the property 
to the University of Connecticut. He 
was invited by President Jorgensen of 
the univ ersity to continue as a member 
of the advisory board of trustees in 
1948. 

In Hartford civic affairs he served as 
chairman of the Hartford Chapter of 
the American Red Cross during the last 
war (1944-46) as a director of the YMCA 
and Hillyer Junior College, and a trustee 
of Kingswood School. He is a former 
director of the New England Council 
and the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce, and is a member of the insur- 
ance committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Self-Improvement for Youth 

Mr. North has long maintained, as is 
obvious from the course of his own 
career, that young people deserve full 
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encouragement and support in their 
sincere efforts to become better edu- 
cated. He thus differs strongly from the 
old school of not many years ago which 
argued that new employes in the business 
should keep in the background, learn the 
hard way and wait until opportunity 
was thrust upon them instead of con- 
stantly seeking self-improvement. 

Mr. North’s keen interest and partici- 
pation in educational progress is based 
on the firm belief that the insurance 
business needs to improve itself from 
within. Individuals should know more 
about their own jobs and their relation 
to the industry as a whole. He hopes 
that insurance leaders and key per- 
sonnel will someday become as well in- 
formed about their responsibilities and 
obligations to the public as do leaders 
in other recognized professions. Mr. 
North feels that insurance while always 
a competitive commercial enterprise 
should never lose sight of its envious 
reputation for high ethical standards of 
service to the nation’s policyholders. 

Mr. North makes a close study of 
people, seeks to place well-trained and 
upright men in important posts and then 
doesn’t worry about how they will act 
later in meeting problems, big or little. 
Irresponsible decisions which adversely 
affect public relations, or operating re- 
sults, he contends are in most cases the 
product of improper environment or in- 
adequate training. 

As a background to his intense in- 
terest in people which leads him to spe- 
cialize in reading biographies and auto- 
biographies of successful men and 
women, Mr. North cites his own per- 
sonal experience as a youth. He says 
he was blessed with luck in having a 
father and mother who possessed a 


wealth of talent and character, even 
though they did not have much 
pecuniary wealth. There were seven 


children in this typical American family 
—with five still living—and they were 
knit together as a single unit. 

Each youngster had chores to perform 
daily and thus they grew up willing 


$7,443,186.05 


to accept individual responsibilities. The 
North family liked to do things to- 
gether rather than each child ever-seek- 
ing to escape parental supervision and 
observation. 


North Family Orchestra 


One of Mr. North’s recollections is 
the family orchestra. John worked on 
the drums and traps, David played the 
piano—even though he did and still can 
master several instruments — father 
played a cornet and mother a violin. 
Another brother handled the cello. The 
North orchestra played for church fairs, 
dances, etc., and whenever a call came 
they would all pile into the family car, 
instruments included, and drive off to 
perform. 

After the death of John’s father and 
after he had made his fortunate con- 
tacts with Mr. Long and Mr. Brewster, 
he likewise was influenced in his think- 
ing and acting by the family of Edwin 
Bartlett of North Oxford, Mass., father 
of a fellow student at Hotchkiss. The 
Bartletts were keenly interested in 
family development and in visiting them 
frequently John received further valu- 
able experience in social and human 
relationships and the art of making 
friends. 

Another man who helped shape John’s 
character was the Reverend Arthur F. 
Lewis of North Haven, who was the 
chaplain of the Grand Lodge in Con- 
necticut. John and Lewis’ son were 
friends and he went to the Reverend 
Lewis often when troubled with personal 
problems. So when John North took 
Lorene Williams Hoyt of West Haven, 
Conn., as his bride on February 26, 1926, 
the Reverend Lewis was naturally asked 
to perform the ceremony. They have one 
son, John A. North, Jr., who also went 
to Hotchkiss and is now a sophomore 
at Trinity College, Hartford. 

Thus out of a varied experience in 
early years which formed a solid back- 
ground for the future, youthful Mr. 
North progressed toward the position 
of an insurance leader. Alert, intelligent, 
ambitious, and accustomed to hard work, 
honest, friendly and gracious, it is not 
at all surprising that he built lasting and 
close friendships with worthwhile peo- 
ple. While he sincerely pays tribute to 
them for their assistance, one feels con- 
fident that they, too, have been well 
repaid in satisfaction derived from their 
contacts with him. 


HEMISPHERIC SUPPORT 





Chamber of Commerce of U. S. to Con- 
tinue Sponsorship; Committee on 
Conference Meets in New York 
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in Texas he was transferred 
to western New England in 1929 as 
special agent. For seven years he 
journeyed from Connecticut to the up- 


the field 
: Diemand, president, of the Insurance Co. 
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ry i of North America, is chairman, was held 
Unassigned Funds at the Governor Clinton Hotel in New 
York on March 28 to consider plans for 
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per sections of Vermont as a fieldman, 
handling all lines of underwriting and 
doing some adjusting work. Mr. North 
cautions today against too much special- 
ization, saying an informed executive 
should have a well-rounded background 
in the field as well as home office ex- 
perience and with some knowledge of 
adjusting losses. 

In 1936 Mr. North was brought back 
to Hartford as assistant secretary of 
the Phoenix Connecticut Group. Three 
years later he was advanced to secre- 
tary, in 1941 made a vice president and 
in 1948 elevated to executive vice presi- 
dent so that he might undergo prepara- 
tion for promotion to the presidency. 


Wide Activities in Insurance 
Some idea of the wide scope of Mr. 
North’s activities in recent years may be 
derived from the following: 
He was the first president and a 
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further operation of the conference. 

Three full-scale Hemispheric Insur- 
ance Conferences have been held, the 
first in New York in May, 1946; the 
second in Mexico City, November, 1948, 
and the third in Santiago, Chile, in Oc- 
tober, 1950. Interim meetings of the 
Permanent Committee of the Confer- 
ence have been held, one in Rio de 
Janeiro in August, 1947, and the other 
in Havana in November, 1949. 

The conference, in addition to provid- 
ing a forum for the exchange of tech- 
nical information on insurance manage- 
ment problems, has been particularly 
active in opposing Government encroach- 
ment into the insurance business and 
undue interference with private insur- 
ance of the various countries. Its efforts 
have already produced favorable govern- 
ment action in Mexico, Brazil and 
Ecuador. 
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insurance, 


france all right—on building, 
WPeriouse, stock, and fixtures. But direct loss 
from a fire would be a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the loss of income and profits that 
could come as the aftermath of a fire. 


Should a sire knock out your business, this in- 
surance starts paying you immediately just as 
much as the business would normally earn. Hav- 
ing it, you’re sure to be in as good shape after a 
business interruption as before. 


And remember, the small business needs this 








1 commotion, and boiler and 
nery breakdown. It costs less per thousand, 
with few exceptions, than insurance on the prop- 
erty itself. 

Ask your Travelers agent or broker to tell you 
more about Business Interruption insurance and 
how it applies to your business. 


MORAL: INSURE IN The Travelers 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indem- 
nity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford 15, 
Connecticut. Serving the needs of the insurance public 
in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Burke Executive Sec’y 
National Buyers’ Assn. 


ALSO OF NEW YORK CHAPTER 
Former Member and Speaker of Assem- 
bly in Nevada, He Aided in Reorgan- 
ization of Insurance Department 

Peter A. Burke " is been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the New York Chap- 
ter of the National Insurance Buyers As- 
sociation, Inc., Ernest L. Clark, president 
of the New York Chapter, states that 





A. BURKE 


PETER 


Mr. Burke will serve also as executive 
secretary of the national organization 
which was incorporated last November 
in Chicago 

The appointment brings into the or- 
ganization a man whose past activities 
have been interwoven with newspaper, 
legislative and public relations work. 
Born and educated in Reno, Nev., Mr. 
his boyhood there until 
World War I, when he enlisted in the 
Army. Following his discharge he en- 
tered the banking and insurance business 
in San Francisco, serving eight years in 
various capacities. He returned to Ne- 
vada in 1927 and entered the printing and 
publishing business as sales manager 
and in 1941 formed a partnership and 
became manager of the Burke and 
Weaver Printing Co. and editor of a 
weekly newspaper published by that 
firm. In 1946 he purchased the Virginia 
City News and was its editor and pub- 
lisher until 1950 when he sold his in- 


Burke spent 


Conn. Agents Disapprove 
New Extended Cover Form 


The Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents states that is has received 
about 400 replies to its questionnaire 
asking members whether they approve 
or disapprove of the proposed new ex- 
tended coverage endorsement which adds 
several perils to the endorsement which 
has been in use several years. All re- 
plies indicate opposition to the form, the 
agents holding the new features do not 
go far enough in providing extra protec- 
tion. 


T. Y. Beams Will Address 
N. J. Agents on April 5 


T. Y. Beams, vice president of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, will discuss con- 
tractual liability and fire legal liability 
at the morning session of the mid-year 
meeting of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents at the Walt Whit- 
man Hotel, Camden, N. J., on Thurs- 
day, April 5. Registration will begin at 
9 am. and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all segments of the business 
to attend, non-members as well as mem- 
bers being welcome. 





terests and came to New York. 
Active in Nevada Legislature 


Throughout his career Mr. Burke has 
taken an active part in politics and in 
1939 was elected to the Assembly of the 
Nevada Legislature and_ served § as 
Speaker Pro-Tem. He was elected again 
in 1943, 1945 and 1949 and served as 
Speaker of the House in the 1945 and 
1949 sessions. 

His services to the state included such 
positions as representative of the state 
to the New York World’s Fair in 1940. 
He served as a member of the Nevada 
State Board of Publicity for eleven 
years and as a member of the Board of 
Governors, Council of State Govern- 
ments for six years, representing Nevada 
at Western and Far Western Confer- 
ences. In 1949 he was elected by the 
legislature to serve as chairman of the 
Legislz itive Council Bureau, a fact find- 
ing branch of the legislature, and among 
the numerous recommendations made by 
the Bureau, was one for the reorganiza- 
tion of the State Insurance Department. 
This recommendation was accepted by 
the 1951 legislature and enacted into law. 
The state now has for the first time, an 
insurance department, headed by an In- 
surance Commissioner. The act sepa- 
rates the insurance department from the 
State Controllers Office. 

Mr. Burke is a brother of John F. 
Burke of the Coast Service Co. of San 
Francisco, who is well known in insur- 
ance circles in New York. 








THREE INSURANCE BROKERS 


Modern offices with facilities available. Reasonable conditions. 


Ve Yulius Selling Agency 


FRED M. SELLING, General Agent 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Worcester, Mass. 
15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y., COrtlandt 7-3564 








New Brokers’ Ass’n 
To Meet on April 17 


NOW HAS OVER 400 MEMBERS 





Deputy Supt. Walter Brooks and Mervin 
L. Lane to Speak at First Meeting; 
Pohs to Preside 





Preparations are now under way for 
the first meeting of the recently formed 
Greater New York Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of 132 Nassau Street. Under 
the chairmanship of Herbert J. Pohs, 
founder and president of the organiza- 
tion, the meeting will be held April 
17, and will start promptly at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Engineering Auditorium, 33 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. The 
attendance is expected to be large as 
the association has grown rapidly since 
its formation in late December and now 
has a paid membership of over 

President Pohs announced this week 
that Walter F. Brooks, deputy super- 
intendent, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment in charge of the brokers’ bureau, 
and Mervin L. Lane, well-known insur- 
ance broker and author, will be the two 
speakers at the meeting. Deputy Su- 
perintendent Brooks will reveal the 
results of a recently completed analysis 
of insurance brokers licensed in New 
York State which shows an age range 
of from 21 to 95 years. 

Mr. Lane will discuss “Practical Ap- 
proaches to Accident and Sickness In- 
surance” and his talk will embrace 
prospecting, approaches, direct and mail 
methods, and how disasters aid in the 
sale of disability insurance. He will 
also divulge an easy way in which to 


build A, & H. premium volume and 
how to use A. & H. effectively as an 
entering wedge to other lines. Mr. 


Lane’s talk, it is felt, will do much to 
stimulate broker interest in accident and 
sickness insurance, thus putting added 
commissions in the pockets of those at- 
tending. 

This will be the first of a series of 
seven educational forums which the 
Greater New York association will hold 
annually for the benefit of its members. 
Non-members will be welcome, without 
charge, at the first two forums. 


Home, America Fore and 
Royal to Entertain Agents 


The Home Insurance Co. will offer 
an outstanding program of entertain- 
ment at the banquet of the Eastern 
Agents Conference at the Hotel Statler, 
New York, Tuesday evening, April 17, 
is announced by Edwin S. Cowles, chair- 
man of the conference. Also on Tues- 
day evening, preceding the banquet, the 
America Fore Insurance Group will be 
host at a cocktail party. 

In addition, the Royal-Liverpool Group 
is sponsoring a buffet supper and get 
together on Sunday evening, April 15, 
for the early arrivals at the convention. 

The Eastern Agents Conference is 
being held in conjunction with the mid- 
year meeting of the national board of 
state directors of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at which Presi- 
dent Melvin J. Miller will preside. Im- 
mediately preceding the Eastern meet- 
ing, April 13-15, the NAIA executive 
committee will hold sessions with : ee Se 
Van Vechten, chairman, presiding. 
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Glenn Drake to Address 
New York State Agents 


Glenn Drake, noted lecturer and sales 
counselor, will address the closing ses- 
sion of the New York State Association 
of Insurance Agents Convention on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 8. His subject 
will be “Personality in Salesmanship.” 

He is a guest lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, a member of the 
training force at Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
and a member of the faculty at the 
Bankers Public Relations School at 
Syracuse University, and conducts sales 
clinics for such organizations as the 
New York Life Insurance Co., Halle 
3rothers, Otis Elevator, Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York, du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and many others. 


Elmira “ae Chemung 
Women Elect Officers 


Mary Kathryn Lundergan was elected 
president of the Elmira and Chemung 
County Insurance Women’s Organization 
at a dinner meeting at the Mark Twain 
Hotel, Elmira, N. Y. 

Other officers elected 
president, Margaret Stefani; secretary, 
Mrs. James Callas; treasurer, Faith 
Coats. Ethel Lockwood was elected to 
the advisory board. 

Mrs. Walter Komer, retiring presi- 
dent, installed the new officers at a 
candlelight ceremony. 


Scranton Agents Meet 

The Lackawanna Valley Underwrit- 
ers Exchange made plans at a meeting 
in Scranton, Pa., for its annual party 
April 10, in ‘the Hotel Casey. Many in- 
surance men have been invited The 
meeting was the first of a series of din- 
ner meetings which will be conducted 
every other month. Members were in- 
vited to bring key employes of various 


insurance offices. 
Dickman, CPCU, as- 


Donald W. 
sistant manager of Scranton office, 
spoke on “The 


American Surety Co., 
Challenge.” 
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Every policy of The Home Insurance Company is a deeply 
personal document. 


Each provides a shield of protection for some person’s cher- 
ished possessions—perhaps your home, or car, or business. 
And each bears the mark of sorae Home Insurance representa- 
tive’s interest and efforts in behalf of the policyholder. In 
nearly every community from coast to coast, these members 
of the Home “family” are bringing protection to their clients 
and neighbors in an efficient, friendly way. And when and if 
fire or other adversity occurs, you'll find that this is a friend- 
ship of deeds—not words. Then your Home man carries out 
the promise of your policy—sees to it that you get fast and 
effective help. 

This sincere, human approach to your insurance needs has 
given The Home the neighborly characteristics for which it is 
known. It has made of it a company which not only serves 
your community but is a part of it—a company of people 
rather than statistics. 

The Home, in its truest sense, is the man who lives in your 
town and serves you—your Home representative and his com- 
panions in communities throughout the ceuntry. The accom- 
panying figures are a report of their work for you and your 
neighbors in the year 1950. 
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. 1950 Lewis L. CLARKE Cuaries A. LoucHIn Henry C. Brunig 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies $ 38,777,419.93 Banker Vice President & President, 
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Surplus . ° ° . e ¢ « ee ee ae . 123,241,156.54 *Deceased January 18, 1951 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders . $143,241,156.54 
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*NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,799,756.96 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000.00 
in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities 
have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. Assets and Liabilities in Canada 
have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exchange. Based on 
December 31, 1950 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
Total Admitted Assets would be $357,620,695.62 and the Surplus as Regards 


Policyholders would be $142,704,282.54. 
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U. & O. and Extra Expense Covers 
Are Explained to Buyers by Dalton 


Purposes and forms of use and occu- 
pancy and extra expense insurance were 
President Marshall B. 

3oston Manufacturers 


described by 
Dalton of the 
Mutual Fire when he addressed the 
New York Chapter of the National In- 
Association in New 
He summarized the 


surance Buyers 
York last week. 
forms and drew the distinction between 
the two. One provides indemnity, said 
Mr. Dalton, for loss of fixed charges 
and profits, and if desired, full ordinary 
payroll. The other provides for the 
extra expense necessary to maintain 
production despite damage to or de- 
struction of the insured property until 
that property can be restored to its 
former usable condition or new prop- 
erty has been made available. 

Ernest L. Clark, president of the New 
York Chapter of the buyers’ association, 
presided at the meeting. There were 
about 200 persons present to hear Mr. 
Dalton and the discussion which fol- 
lowed. It was announced that at the 
April luncheon meeting there will be 
panel discussions of buyers’ problems. 
Ward H. Cann of E. R. Squibb & Sons 
reported that there are bills in both 
houses of Congress to revive the War 
Damage Corporation with each bill pro- 
viding for insurance against property 
damage and for reinsurance for com- 
pensation benefits which direct writing 
companies might have to pay as the 
result of war risks. 

Of the use er occupancy forms alone 
Mr. Dalton said that two are of more 
than passing interest. One is a report- 
ing form under which the final premium 
is based on actual use and occupancy 
values determined after the period for 
which the premium is charged ended. 
The other is a gross earnings form, the 
speaker stated. Continuing Mr. Dalton 
said: 

Provisional Premium Form 


“The distinctive feature of the pro- 
visional premium reporting form is the 
methods of reporting and of premium 
computation. As of commencement date 
of the policy the insured files state- 
ments of the estimated use and occu- 
pancy values, fixed charges and profits, 
and, if ordinary payroll is to be covered, 
the estimated ordinary payroll for the 
same period, with similar reports peri- 
odically thereafter. 

“The insured also files statements of 
actual earned fixed charges and profit, 
and actual ordinary payroll (if insured) 
for the same period next preceding. 
The provisional limit of coverage of 
fixed charges and profit in the policy 
is the estimated amount to which refer- 
ence has just been made. 

“A provisional premium is paid based 
on 80% of the estimate of the use and 
occupancy insurance and 100% of the 
ordinary payroll. Actual premium for 
the liability assumed is determined at 
the termination of the policy. With 
respeet-te fixed charges and profits 20% 
is deducted from the actual fixed 
charges and profits for twelve months. 
This adjustment to produce the final 
use and occupancy value on which the 
premium is charged contemplates that 
in the event of a serious interruption 
20% of the use and occupancy value 
would be non-continuing. 

“Thus under this form there is always 
a cushion of 25% over the use and 
occupancy value charged for, to take 
care of an inadequate estimate which 
might arise through the fluctuating op- 
erations of a given year. This report- 
ing form with its provision for premium 
adjustment on actual values rather than 
estimates has proven the most popular 
of the time element forms we write,’ 
Mr. Dalton stated. 


Gross Earnings Form 


“For some little time there has been 


an increasing interest in so-called gross 
earnings use and occupancy insurance. 
For manufacturing locations gross 
earnings are defined as net sales value 
of production through the use of the 
property insured less the cost of all raw 
stock, materials and supplies utilized in 
such production plus all other earnings 
derived from the operation of the busi- 
ness. 

“For mercantile or other non-manu- 
facturing locations gross earnings are 
defined as the total net sales less cost 
of merchandise sold and less cost of 
materials and supplies consumed in the 
operations or service rendered by the 
insured plus all other earnings derived 
from the operation of the business. 
earnings use and occupancy 
insurance is written either on an adjust- 
able or a non-adjustable form. If on 
the non-adjustable form reports of 
anticipated gross earnings are required 
semi-annually with 80% co-insurance 
applying if the report is not filed within 
thirty days after the required date. 

‘There is in all of the use and occu- 
pancy forms cited a provision for re- 
covery of extra expense to reduce loss 
but only to the extent that such extra 
expense actually does reduce the ulti- 
mate loss. While extra expense is 
authorized under the regular use and 
occupancy forms to reduce loss it is 
not available to the insured to save 
their customers by providing premises 
for continuing production or continu- 
ing facility for serving customers or 
clients unless this can all be done within 
the limits of the regular use and occu- 
pancy insurance. 

“Examples of types of business where 
this is a vital need if the business and 
its earning power are to be maintained 
uninterrupted are: newspapers, baker- 
ies, power plants, dry cleaners, oil and 
gas distributors, bottling plants, hospi- 
tals, banks, milk processing. It is for 
these and others with similar problems 
that extra expense insurance is neces- 
Sary. 


“Gross 


Extra Expense Insurance 


“The term extra expense as used in 
the form is defined as the excess, if 
any, of the total cost during the period 
of restoration chargeable to the conduct 
of the insured’s business over and above 
the total cost that would normally have 
been incurred to conduct the business 
during the same period had no fire or 
other casualty insured against (herein) 
occurred; the cost in each case to in- 
clude expense of using other property 
or facilities of other concerns, or other 
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necessary emergency expenses. 

“In no event, however, shall this com- 
pany be liable under this policy for 
loss of income, nor for extra expense 
in excess of that necessary to continue 
as nearly as practicable the normal 
conduct of the insured’s business, nor 
for the cost of repairing or replacing 
any of the described property that has 
been damaged or destroyed by fire or 
other casualty insured against, except 
cost in excess of the normal cost of 
such repairs or replacement necessarily 
incurred for the purpose of reducing 
the total amount of extra expense; lia- 
bility for such excess cost, however, 
shall not exceed the amount by which 
the total extra expense otherwise pay- 
able under this policy is reduced. 

“The term normal means the condi- 
tion that would have existed had no 
fire or other casualty herein insured 
against occurred. 

“The word month means thirty con- 
secutive days. 

“The term period of restoration means 
that period commencing with the day 
of the casualty to the time when with 
ordinary diligence and dispatch, the 
property could be repaired or replaced 
and normal production or _ business 
operations restored. 

“Extra expense insurance,” continued 
Mr. Dalton, “is written on a daily in- 
demnity basis or with variable monthly 
limits of liability. Extra expense is 
likely, for example, to be relatively 
heavier during the first month or two 
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of interruption because of such things 
as cleaning and equipping temporary 
premises, moving, extra advertising and 
printing and the like. Extra expense 
also tends to become proportionately 
less as time goes on because the dam- 
aged premises are gradually being re- 
stored and made suitable for partial 
operation. 

“The variable monthly limit method 
offers the flexibility necessary to meet 
such a situation. Perhaps the best way 
to appreciate the difference between 
use and occupancy and extra expense 
insurance is by considering specific ex- 
amples. Let us remember that: 

“1. When facilities and other condi- 
tions are such that lost production can- 
not be made up, use and occupancy 
insurance is needed. 

Determining Need for Insurance 

“2. Extra expense insurance is needed 
wherever the business is of such a na- 
ture that continuance of its operation 
is essential, regardless of cost, and 
other facilities can be made available 
for conduct of the business. In such 
cases the expense almost always will 
exceed appreciably the amount that 
could be collected under the additional 
expense provision of the regular use 
and occupancy policy. 

“3. Extra expense insurance can also 
be used as a less costly method of 
purchasing use and occupancy where 
duplicate facilities, with sufficient excess 
capacity, are available for making up 
production, such as a group of laun- 
dries or soft drink bottling plants with- 
in reasonable geographic limits. In 
such instances the amount of extra ex- 
pense insurance would be appreciably 
less than would the amount of regular 
use and occupancy. 

“4. Under certain conditions, both 
use and occupancy and extra expense 
insurance may be needed. A _ simple 
and clear cut example of this is a 
newspaper publishing property that ob- 
tains an important part of its income 
from job printing. Efforts would be 
made to continue the regular issues of 
the newspaper regardless of cost. Such 
would not necessarily be the case with 
the job printing. 

Cover for Publishing Houses 

“Both use and occupancy and extra 
expense insurance are likely to be 
needed by large publishing houses such 
as those printing parts of each issue of 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Perlet to Join Factory 
Mutuals in Legal Dept. 


Harry F. Perlet has been named as- 
sociate general counsel of the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual’s effective April 
1. He is now assistant manager of the 
insurance department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. At 
one time he was chief of the rating 
section of the Ohio Division of Insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Perlet is an engineer and lawyer, 
having a bachelor of science degree in 
fire protection engineering and a law 
degree. He is a member of the Illinois, 
Ohio, Federal and United States 
Supreme Court bars and the Chicago, 
Ohio and American Bar Associations. 
He is currently serving as a member 
of the committee on fire insurance law 
of the American Bar Association. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1950 
VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $12,625,000. $103,339,366. $59,095,773. $44,243,593. 


Organized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 10,147,710. 6,856,269. 3,291,441. 
Organized 1853 

National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 9,795,730. 6,388,425. 3,407,305. 
Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 26,621,995. 17,269,325. 9,352,670. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 34,858,112. 26,225,057. 8,633,056. 


Organized 1874 





Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 39,807,677. 30,226,458. 9,581,219. 
Organized 1909 

Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 425,988. 24,127. 401,861. 
Organized 1906 
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Allied Lines Assn. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


as follows: dwellings, E. C. 55% and 
wind and hail, 25%; farm, E. C. 6% and 
wind and hail, 49%; all others, -€: 
39% and farm and hail, 26% Extended 
coverage ratios of paid losses to pre- 
miums written by class for the three- 
year period were, dwellings 35%, farms 
46% and all others 30%. 


Causes of loss under extended cover- 


rates, have been transferred to the re- 
gional organizations and rating bureaus, 
except for the District of Columbia 
where the law does not empower the fire 
rating bureau to make rates for sprinkler 
leakage, water damage, explosion, riot, 
earthquake, rain, and aircraft property 
damage 

“This change from a rating to an ad- 
visory status has permitted a reduction 
in the number of employes from 21 to 
The 1951 budget of the association has 
therefore been reduced to approximately 
40% of its 1948 expenditures—a saving 





age, Mr. Peterson said were as follows: 

Paid Losses Wind & Hail Exp. & Riot Others 
wellings 0 PREOTEE woccce <s $134,060,000 88.0% 7.0% 5.0% 
an Olas a pas Veet ” 77,800,000 64.0% 28.0% 8.0% 
ok net eens Peel anin 211,860,000 79.0% 15.0% 6.0% 


Stating that it is imperative that the 
insurance business reduce its details to 
an absolute minimum by eliminating pro- 
cedures which serve no useful purpose 
Mr. Peterson continued: 

Classifications Too Refined 

“The classification arrangements for 
some kinds of insurance are needlessly 
and expensively refined. While the num- 
ber of categories for sprinkler leakage 
and water damage has been cut almost 
in half, even more simplification should 
be our aim. 

“The credibility of figures produced by 
the present classification procedure for 
the kinds of insurance under the juris- 
diction of the Allied Lines Association 
is questionable. 

“When the following 
premiums are broken down by state and 
sub-classes, it would 


average annual 
then into several 
seem that we are collecting a 
meaningless figures: sprinkler leakage, 
$6,000,000; water damage, $2,500,000; ex- 
plosion, $400,000; riot including explo- 
sion and vandalism, $1,500,000; 
property damage, $110,000. 
“The hazard of these perils is essen- 


orc up of 


aircraft 


tially the same in all jurisdictions and for 
all practical purposes the rate schedules 
for these perils are uniform in all states. 
Recommend, therefore, that statistics for 
these perils be maintained on a country- 
wide basis rather than by states. 

“Since riot can only be written in con- 
nection with explosion and the combined 
rate for riot ad explosion is principally 
for the explosion hazard, there should be 
but one major class for explosion and 
riot combined, whether written 
rately or endorsed together.” 

Changes in Three-Year Period 

Mr. Peterson, who yesterday completed 
three years as president of the Allied 
Lines Association, reviewed develop- 
ments and accomplishments in that pe- 
riod as follows: 

“Since 1948 all matters pertaining to 
extended coverage and straight wind- 
storm and hail rates and forms, and ac- 
tual publication of sprinkler leakage 


sepa- 





of $120,000 for 1951—with further savings 
anticipated in the future. 

“The following are some of the or- 

ganization’s major contributions to the 
Seeds ss during the last three years: 

“J, Promulgation of a sprinkler leak- 
age supplemental contract for attach- 
ment to a fire insurance policy, thereby 
eliminating in many cases the issuance 
of a separate sprinkler leakage policy. 

“2. Modernization of the earthquake 
policy. 

“3. Modernization of the water dam- 
age policy. 

“4. Publication of an optional peril 
policy which replaced the explosion, 
riot, and aircraft policies. 

Sprinkler Leakage Changes 

A condensed stream-lined sprinkler 
leakage manual which has reduced the 
cost of making sprinkler leakage rates 
by more than 50% and has effected sub- 
stantial economies in member company 
offices. For example, in New York City 
the number of rate cards issued in the 
last quarter of 1950 was 489 as com- 
pared to 1,240 in the same period in 1949, 
or a reduction of 50%. Further, after 
rerating all risks in New York under 
the new schedule the number of rate 
cards was reduced from 50,400 to 17,000, 
or a reduction of 66%. 

“6. A simplified and condensed manual 
for explosion, riot, vandalism, and a‘r- 
craft property damage. 

“7. A separate earthquake manual for 
use in all jurisdictions except Pacific 
Coast territory. 

“8. A complete reformation of the 
windstorm and hail manual which was 
subsequently adopted by the Eastern 
Underwriters Association. 

“9. The preparation of a windstorm 
and hail—conversion form for attach- 
ment to the standard fire insurance 
policy, thereby permitting the discon- 
tinuance of the old windstorm policy. 

“10. Assistance in the preparation of 
the extended coverage rates presently in 
use in the Eastern territory. 

“11. Obtaining of an agreement from 
the actuarial bureau of the National 
Board, which is the recognized statisti- 
cal agent, to discontinue its annual as- 
sessment of approximately $5,000 upon 
the Allied Lines Association for the ex- 
pense incurred in gathering and assem- 
bling statistics on the classes of insur- 
ance under the supervision of our as- 
sociation. 


Dalton on U. & 0. 


(Continued from Page 30) 


certain national magazines. In the 
event of a relatively short interruption 
there may be no opportunity to obtain 
suitable substitute facilities even at 
large expense. They sustain a heavy 
use and occupancy loss as the issue 
would be sold in short supply or one 
of the other publishing houses would 
make up the deficit,” Mr. Dalton point- 
ed out. 

“If the interruption were of extended 
duration the publisher would arrange 
for the use of other facilities to main- 
tain his position and extra expense 
insurance would be needed. 

“These are the kind of situations 
where extra expense insurance is indi- 
cated. The needs of each insured must 
be surveyed carefully, however, and 
coverage recommended to fit those 
needs best. No rigid rules are prac- 
ticable. 


Example of U. & O. and Extra Expense 


“Now for specific examples. 

“The first case is one in which a fire 
caused by the accidental breaking of 
an hydraulic oil pipe in a building of 
asphalt protected metal, unsprinklered 
because of non-hazardous occupancy, 
damaged roofing, siding, steel purlins, 
trusses and columns; and destroyed or 
badly damaged all automatic roof ven- 
tilators. Electric wiring, steam, heat 
and water pipes were involved. Machin- 
ery and other equipment was damaged. 
The loss worked out as follows: 


“Building damage (roofing, siding, 
flashing, ventilators, purlin, truss, col- 
umn and crane rail repairs, electrical 


work, clean-up, painting—all including 
labor), $402,608. 

“Equipment (piping and duct work, 
electrical work for power distribution, 
instruments, machines and machine 
equipment, miscellaneous equipment— 
all including labor), $271,640. 

“Stock and supplies—including labor 
fighting fire, $65,018 

“Use and occupancy (loss of profit 
$11,227—-fixed charges $184), $11,411. 

“Expense to reduce loss (material, 
overtime pay, cost of reconditioning 
old equipment for emergency use, pro- 
duction made up at another location 
made available for this emergency), 
$114,133. 

“This made a grand total of $864,810. 

“This case illustrates both regular 
use and occupancy and extra expense 
authorized under regular use and occu- 
pancy to reduce loss. By the expendi- 
ture of the $114,133 noted above it is 
estimated that the loss of fixed charges 
and profit was cut from perhaps as 
much as $250,000 to $11,411, an aggre- 
gate use and occupancy loss saving of 
nearly $125,000. 


U. & O. Loss Cut Down 


“The second case involved damage 
to the blower in the cupola of a foun- 
dry by the explosion of gases ignited 
by the hot charge. It was estimated 
that it would take about four weeks to 
get a new blower, but that temporary 
repairs could be made in about four 


days to permit resumption of operations 
until the new blower could be ob- 
tained. 

“The expense of the temporary re- 
pairs was $145.78 and the excess premi- 
um for overtime to make up the four 
days lost production was $1,576.05 or 
a total expense of $1,721.83. Had these 
temporary repairs not been made and 
the extra expense of some $1,700 not 
been authorized, it is estimated there 
would have been a use and occupancy 
loss of $20,000. 

“These two examples,” continued Mr. 
Dalton, “illustrate the application of 
extra expense under a regular use and 
occupancy policy to reduce the loss 
which would have otherwise been sus- 
tained if the interruption had been al- 
lowed to run its natural course while 
repairs and replacements on a perman- 
ent basis were being made. I shall not 
include a detailed analysis of a regular 
use and occupancy loss. What such 
loss would have been in fixed charges 
and profits prevented from _ being 
earned because of the fire or the ex- 
plosion to which reference has been 
made had it not been for the effect on 
production of extra expense is clear. 
It will be of interest, however, to con- 
sider two cases under the extra expense 
form. 

Extra Expense Claims 


“The first of these resulted from an 
explosion in one of the large ovens of 
a bakery. It required twenty-three days 
to make repairs and replacements dur- 
ing which time baking was done at five 
other bakeries in the same city. The 
cost of this outside baking was $19,- 
583.89. To have done the same work 
at the insured’s plant would have cost 
$14,109.76. Thus the loss under the ex- 
tra expense policy was $5,474.13. 

“Another such loss occurred as a result 
of a fire in a laundry which had just 
been constructed and in which opera- 
tions had started but a few hours be- 
fore. Through an unusually fortunate 
circumstance there was another laundry 
in the city which at the time was not 
in operation. Although this concern 
carried both a use and occupancy and 
an extra expense policy, nothing was 

paid under the former. By renting the 
‘dle plant and assuming extra charges 
for operating it during the period of 
restoration of the insured’s own plant, 
the production schedule was maintained 
and the loss was small, only $987.27.” 





Underwriters Golf Ass’n 


Tournament on May 18 
The governing committee of the Un- 
derwriters Golf Association has com- 
pleted arrangements to hold the spring 
tournament at the Baltusrol Golf Club, 
Springfield, N. J., on Friday, May 18, 
Secretary-Treasurer R. O. Meserole an- 
nounces. 


Illinois Capital Change 
Stockholders of the Illinois Fire have 
voted to increase the capital from $400,- 
000 to $600,000. 
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THE HELICOPTER — the most modern and sensational 
means of rescue, especially from inaccessible places where 
neither men, nor boats, nor planes can reach. Used by 
the Coast Guard. Forest Service, Army, and other Govern- 


ment protective units. 


The Northern Assurance has provided reliable 
Insurance Protection for over 114 years. 
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No MATTER where you're located—even in 
Denyer, Dayton, or Atlanta—you’re not too far 
from the sea to write profitable Ocean Marine Cargo 
insurance. 

As an Agent of one of the North America Com- 
panies, you can call on our Marine department to 
help you handle this class of business equally as well 
as you handle Fire, Casualty or Inland Marine lines. 
It will pay you to investigate. 


Who says 
youre too 


from 
the sea? 


Each North America Service Office—there are 47 
of them in the United States and Canada—is staffed 
with qualified Marine personnel whose business it is 
to assist you in the solicitation and service of Ocean 
Marine insurance accounts. 

There is plenty of good business to be had in 
Ocean Marine insurance. Call on North America and 
its Marine facilities to help you produce more of this 
business and increase your earnings. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® 


Insurance Company of North America « Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 





Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 
in Independence Hall, is the oldest American stock 
fire and marine insurance company. It heads the 
“North America” Companies which meet the public 
demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine and 
Casualty insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Phe ‘a 


¢ Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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New England Farms To Be Rated by 
Application of Debit, Credit Plan 


A new system of fire insurance rating 
for farms goes into effect in New Eng- 
land on May 1, according to the New 
England Fire Insurance Rating Asso- 
ciation. The new system provides that 
farm building be subject to per- 
debits and credits applied to a 
more 


each 
centage 
statewide base rate. There is a 
liberal farm form, abandonment of class 
rating for farms and elimination of the 
restrictive three-fourths value and limit 
of insurance forms. Explaining the new 
system Executive Manager Benjamin M. 
Hermes of the rating body says: 

“Farm rates and rules have been com- 
pletely revised effective May 1, and in 
the future the rate for each building 
and contents will be determined by the 
application of a schedule of charges and 
credits to be applied to a base rate. 
These charges and credits will be de- 
pendent upon statements and warranties 
in the farm policy form No. 703, which 
must be used. 


Farm Inspection Report 


“A farm inspection report, on which 
must be shown the makeup of the indi- 
vidual rates used, will be required to 
be filled out by the agent, a copy at- 
tached to the daily report and one copy 
filed with the stamping office. 

“The exposure distance between farm 
dwellings and farm outbuildings has 
been reduced so that such dwelling and 
contents may be written at less than 
farm property rates when located 30 feet 
or more away from any farm outbuild- 
ing. 

“Credits for public protection have 
so increased and new protection state- 

nents specifically applying to farm prop- 
eae provided for varying conditions of 
protection, including a credit for an ap- 
proved and accessible water supply other 
than hydrants; credits are provided also 
for standard fire extinguisher warranty 
and ‘no hay’ warranty; credit for stand- 
ard lightning rod equipment has been 
increased to 10% not only on farm 
property but also on dwelling property. 

“Provision is made for specific rating 
of certain farm property under satis- 
factory conditions of protection and 





Meserole Memorial Fund 
Of N. Y. Insurance Society 


A fund to be known as the Clinton V. 
Meserole Memorial Fund of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, Inc., has been 
created by the Pacific Fire, Bankers and 
Shippers - New York, and the Jersey 
Insurance Co. of New York, Arthur C. 
Goerlich he announced. 

Austin Matthews, vice president of the 
Pacific Fire, in making the initial con- 
tribution on behalf of the three affiliated 
companies, said: “We expect to receive 
a number of other contributions over the 
next few months. ... It is our wish to 
have this a permanent Memorial Fund 
The principal is to be kept intact, but we 
place no restrictions on the use of the 
income. ... We are happy to establish 
this Fund as a memorial to the founder 
of our present organization and we know 
that it would have been his wish to aid 
the work of the Insurance Society in 
which he was so deeply interested during 
his lifetime.” 

Contributions to the society’s endow- 
ment fund has been made from time to 
time by Mr. Meserole, and in many ways 
he had been active in assisting the so- 
ciety. 


LOWRANCE HOME STATE AGENT 

Edgar J. Lowrance has been made 
state agent for the Home Insurance 
Company at its Charlotte, N. C., office. 
He joined the Home in March, 1941, as 
an adjuster and in June, 1948, was pro- 
moted to special agent. 


having superior features of construction 
and maintenance, the additional credits 
for which are to be determined by the 
rating association. 

“The three-fourths value clause and 
the ‘total insurance permitted’ on build- 
ings has been eliminated. The limit of 
value on any one bird or animal has 
been done away with and in its place 
a new pro rata clause for poultry, live- 
stock, farm machinery and equipment 
has been provided.” 

The new definition of farm property 
makes the farm form and farm rates 
apply to dwellings, outbuildings and con- 
tents if more than two head of livestock 
or more than 100 birds are kept or if 
more than two acres of land are cul- 
tivated. 

The new rating procedure begins with 
a base rate for each state, which are: 
Maine $1.50; Vermont $1.15; Massachu- 
setts $1.30; Rhode Island $1.25; Connec- 
ticut $1.25. Depending on protection and 
condition of each risk, the individual 
building rate will be greater or less than 
the base rate. 


York. 








If actual December 31, 
insurance stocks being taken at statutory values) the Policyholders’ Surplus would be $3,621,505.44. 
has been deducted an amount of $30,280.88 representing interest in our own stock through ownership of 
Second Preferred Stock of the Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Company. 
$303,944.32 are deposited with Governments and State Departments as required by law. 


111 WILLIAM STREET, 


Insurance Society to Help 


Train Defense Workers 

Three thousand air raid wardens are 
needed by the Office of Civil Defense 
in the area south of Fulton Street and 
east of Broadway (the First Precinct), 
where the daytime population is con- 


servatively estimated at 300,000. To 
date, only 300 wardens have volun- 
teered. In addition about 600 building 


control directors have been enlisted. A 
corps of 150 messengers is also called 
for, and at present two individuals are 
enrolled. 

Arthur C. Goerlich, Dean of the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc., has been 
appointed director of training and in- 
formation for the First Precinct. He 
urges men and women of all ages in 
the insurance, banking, brokerage, com- 
munications, and all other organiza- 
tions in the district to communicate 
with Sergeant Henry A. Pauze, at the 
First_ Precinct Station House, Old Slip 
and South Street, to offer their services 
and find out in which classification they 
can be most useful. 

Everyone can be of help, no matter 
what his or her vocation, age, or ability 








AMERICAN HOME 


FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1950 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


PESOTIE——4 9 MUON TSUUES AGOMERTINTIONIE © s:c.c Ss.5 sisic b s/o eislaxieespice eee ed ceeie hota wees hie. $1,029,825.95 
FASANO ROEM cn lhc Sie eee eign hos bs Ri RS Oe See eels Fee ee 985,153.47 
PRPS ae oats ts tela ode Sa bare htc et ee eis hb sic ek io GS ais SE ROS Oe es 2,574,079.12 
Cash on Hand and in Banks Ee Rete RG Sas Fens ERE AD ee Tae Os RAO 570,520.13 
Premium Balances (Less Ceded Reinsurance Balances).............0cececeececeeeecs 335,738.91 
BRUNT PTD CRT CAINE. s Shik w G os a kom ais nw Ose his Oe sin ose ee oA GES SA baw been 17,179.83 
COURT PANTERA AIDES <x a Soc eo sess Sie ee ee ae EO TG ER RESTS Oona eee 6,713.79 
$5,519,211.20 
LIABILITIES 
ReHEIE Spr MsSNPE ONG Aman UR MORBOS, 5535 oasis ob soe nis aise $445 O45 hoon Ws can eh owale $ 231,353.19 
SROHCIVO SOT AI OAT POI CE TIAAIINIG 55555-55255 Dies -vssse e515 1b 5806 Wis bliin 68 pis ine bie 05a Sa OS is Sain 1,515,589.74 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes (Including $4,758.32 Federal Income Taxes) and Contin- 

TIT RST NRSEDUI DEN I MNT oss yo ss 6.025 x x: nso" WWs cho Ld 16% ie dose ote cw Pine o 'e ere ne we" 110,812.14 
PENIS Held AMer MeMEUTANGG AMOR DS 6.555 6.5.5. os oss sb wid c's ev asa baee ds acueuteses 31,546.38 
Reserve: for ail pther Tiabilities and dems. 6... oaies ks oie ween cawcabve es vedeweceeas 17,096.45 

$1,906,397.90 
Capital Stock (100,000 shares $10.00 Par Value).................cceeeee $1,000,000.00 
PSIG aspires ocak seis SoS Oe MeL ERS AS AA Sha be ue ake see EES 2,612,813.30 3,612,813.30 
$5,519,211.20 


POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS $3,612,813.30 


*Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by the Insurance Department of the State of New 
1950 market quotations for all except insurance stocks had been used (such 
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North River Shows Gains 


The North River Insurance Co. of 
the Crum & Forster Group closed 1950 
with assets of $49,433,898, surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $23, 789,850 ‘and reserve for 
unearned premiums of $17,729,980. Net 
surplus increased $2,696,978, the 129th an- 
nual statement shows. 

Net premiums written last year 
amounted to $17,558,353 and there was an 
increase in unearned premiums of $1,- 
692,975. The company reports a net gain 
from underwriting of $1,024,096. 





may be. Sergeant Pauze is the First 
Precinct Coordinator of Civil Defense, 
and he is greatly in need of volunteers 
to help carry out the plans of the 
Office of Civil Defense so far as they 
are formulated, in order that the next 
steps may be planned. 

Dean Goerlich has placed the entire 
resources and facilities of the Insurance 
Society at the disposal of the Office of 
Civil Defense. His educational assist- 
ants, A. Leslie Leonard and Glenn D. 
Schwenker, have been appointed Depu- 
ty Director of Training and Informa- 
tion, and Mr. Schwenker is completing 
an intensive first aid course. Accus- 
tomed to supplying instructors, the 
School of Insurance stands ready to 
conduct classes as needed for the vol- 
unteer workers. 


| 
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Intercity Motor Truck Tonnage 
Rose 25% in 1950 to New High 


Intercity tonnage transported by Class 
1 intercity motor carriers of property in 
1950 climbed 25.3% above the volume 
hauled in 1949, to establish an all-time 
record, according to statistics compiled 
by the department of research of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
This compares with increases of 3.8% 
in 1949 over 1948 and 14.6% in 1948 over 
1947. It equals the previous high gain 
percentage-wise for a year recorded in 
1939 over 1938. 

The study was based on preliminary 
figures covering the operations of 1,358 
intercity common and contract carriers 
with a total volume of 175,902,588 tons of 
intercity freight, as compared to 140,- 
432,118 tons in 1949, It showed the ATA 
truckloading index, with 1941 represent- 
ing 100, reached a new peak of 222. The 
previous high, established in 1949, was 
178. In 1938 the index was 56 and in 
1942 it was 107. 

In Line With Economic Expansion 


The trend in intercity motor freight 
transportation continued in line with the 
general economic activity of the nation. 
The relatively high economic level 
reached during 1950 resulted to some ex- 
tent from the Korean situation, but pro- 
duction was well on its way to record 
levels before this situation developed. 

Bearing out signs whicht were evident 
during the second half of 1949, economic 
activity increased sharply in the first 
two quarters of 1950 as compared to 
1949. Reflecting this, intercity motor car- 
rier tonnage increased 17.8% and 24.5%, 
respectively, over the same periods of 
1949. The added impetus given to pro- 
duction and buying by the Korean situ- 
ation is reflected in figures for the third 
and fourth quarters when intercity ton- 
nage transported by motor carriers 
jumped 27.6 and 27.3%, respectively, over 
1949, 

On a regional basis the picture fol- 
lowed the national trend. Increases in 
volume were recorded in all regions, 
ranging from 14% in the Northwest re- 
gion to 29.6% in the Central region. This 
compared with 1949, when the New Eng- 
land region showed a decline of 2.1% 
as compared to 1948 and _ increases 
ranged from 1.6% in the Northwest and 
Pacific regions, to 12.2% in the Southern 
region, 

From a commodity standpoint car- 
riers of motor vehicles, who hauled about 
5% of the total tonnage reported, again 
recorded the largest relative gain. They 
recorded an increase in traffic of 31.2% 
over the previous year. Carriers of geii- 
eral freight who handled about 59% of 
the tonnage were close behind with -an 
increase of 29.4%. 

All commodity groups showed _in- 
creases over the previous year, whereas 
in 1949, two groups—heavy machinery 
and household goods—experienced de- 
cline from 1948, 

Tonnage moving by common carriers 
increased at a greater rate than did 
that moving in contract carriage. The 
former show ed a rise of 26.2% as against 
an 18.7% increase for the latter. As a 
result the portion of total tonnage 
handled by common carriers rose to 
88.1% as compared to 87.5% in 1949, 

A separate fourth-quarter study 
showed 1950 was the fifth successive 
year in which a fourth-quarter gain was 
made over the preceding year. 

Preliminary figures showed the same 
number of carriers covered in the full- 
year study had a total intercity volume 
in the fourth-quarter of 47,739,749 tons 
of intercity freight as compared to 37,- 


516,221 tons in the same period in 1949. 
The ATA truck-loading index for the 
fourth-quarter of 1941 as 100, rose to a 
record 231, 

All regions showed increases for the 
fourth-quarter as compared to the same 
period of the previous year. The in- 
creases ranged from 13. 1% in the Pacific 
region to 37.8% in the Central region. 


Other increases were New England, 
23.8%; Middle Atlantic, 29.7%; Southern, 
19.7%; Northwest, 17.2%; Mid-West, 


20.1%; Southwest, 
Mountain, 21.7%. 

In 1949 one region experienced a de- 
cline in the fourth- quarter as compared 
to the fourth- quarter of 1948 and_ the 
relative changes in volume ranged from 
this decrease of .2% in the Central re- 
gion to an increase of 16.9% in the 
Southwest region. 


21.5%, and Rocky 


American Names Sutton 
Special in Kentucky 


The American Insurance Group of 
New Jersey announces appointment of 
H. David Sutton as special agent for 
Kentucky, in association with Special 
Agent H. Pell Brown. Mr. Sutton has a 
background of considerable experience 
with the Factory Insurance Association 
and as an engineer and fieldman in New 
Jersey. 
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Resolute Premiums in 
1950 Total $15,909,509 


Business volume of the Resolute Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn., for 
1950 was at an all-time high. Premium 
income amounted to $15,909,509 or an in- 
crease of $1,977,569 over 1949, according 
to Anthony W. Kerch, 
and treasurer. 

Admitted assets of the company as 
of December 31, 1950, amounted to the 
peak figure of $15,845,272, of which more 
than 96% were in cash, U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, and current receivables. The 
reserve for unearned premiums of as 
December. 31, 1950, was $11,401,681. 

Resolute is licensed to do business 
from coast to coast and in the territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii and specializes ex- 
clusively in automobile finance insurance 
for independent finance and loan com- 
panies, banks, and automobile dealers 
financing their own time sales. 

Mr. Kerch advises that the loss experi- 
ence of the company has been satis- 
factory. Improvement generally was at- 
tributed to new auto styles; even though 
they have increased the average claim 
cost, there is convincing evidence that 
they have contributed to the decline in 
claim frequency. Better vision, electrical 
signals to designate turning, improved 
brakes and greater driving flexibility 
have reduced accidents. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


. DETROIT, MICH. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








Federal Rate Deviations 


Are Accepted in Ohio 


The Ohio Insurance Department has 
accepted the deviations of the Federal 
Insurance Company of New York to 
write fire insurance deductibles in Ohio 
A bill to prevent the writing of deduc- 
tibles is pending in the Ohio General 
Assembly. The Federal is under man 
agement of Chubb & Son of New York. 





Great American Group 
Moving Offices in Phila. 


The Great American Group announces 
removal of its P hiladelphia offices to 926 
Public Ledger Building, Independence 
Square, April 2. All departments of the 
several companies, comprising the Great 
American Insurance Company, Great 
American Indemnity, American Alliance, 
American Nationz il, Detroit Fire and 
Marine, Massachusetts Fire and Marine 
and Rochester American, will be housed 
at the new location. 

The Great American Companies are 
moving from their own building at 110 
South Fourth Street, which is to be 
razed as part of the Independence Hall 
area project. Insurance men will asso- 
ciate the old building with the County 
Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
which, incorporated in 1832, subsequent- 
ly became affiliated with the Great 
American Group, and continued as a 
member of that organization until it was 
merged in 1948. 


Phoenix-London Group 


Promotions Are Announced 

At recent meetings of the directors 
of the United Firemen’s, Columbia of 
New York, and the Imperial Assurance, 
the following additional vice presidents 
were elected: D. W. LaRocque, V. B. 
Chittenden, H. A. McKenna, J. S. Shep- 
pard, H. F. Still. 

At the board meeting of the Phoenix 
Indemnity the following additional vice 
presidents were elected: A. C. Hoberg, 
H. A. McKenna, J. S. Sheppard, H. F. 
Still, W. S. Oldreive. 

These are all in addition to present 
officers. Elmer Jones was elected as- 
sistant vice president of all companies, 
and Pace W. Bartlett was appointed su- 
perintendent of agencies for all the 
companies of the group. 


Westchester Fire Figures 

The Westchester Fire has issued its 
114th annual statement showing assets 
of $51,230,040 on December 31, 1950. 
Surplus to policyholders amounts to $22,- 
870,417 and the reserve for unearned 
premiums is $19,237, 605. Surplus showed 
an increase of $2,628,223. 

Net premiums written in 1950 totaled 
$19,114,004 with an increase in unearned 
premiums of $1,743,028. The company 
reports a net gain from underwriting 


of $1,072,996. 
TURKEY INSURANCE GAINS 


Turkey insurance is off to a good start 
with a larger crop in sight than last 
year and the cold storage supply re- 
ported below the five year average. W. 
J. McGladrey, president of the Farm 
Owners Mutual, largest turkey writer in 
Minnesota, estimates there will be be- 
tween 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 birds this 
year and he predicts a strong demand 
for them which should make turkey in- 
surance business good. He reports his 
company the first two months this year 
wrote a half million turkeys. 
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Alther Board Chairman 
And Director of AIUO 


WIDELY KNOWN IN INSURANCE 
Retired General Manager, Swiss Rein- 
surance, Joins American Group Special- 


izing in Risks Outside U. S. A. 


On March 24 at Hamilton, Bermuda, 
Paul Alther, retired general manager 
of the Swiss Reinsurance Co., Zurich, 
was elected a director and chairman 
of the board of American Inter- 
national Underwriters Overseas, ex- 





ALTHER 


PAUL 


tensive American insurance organiza- 
tion which specializes in insurance of 
risks outside the United States whose 


counterpart in this country is_ the 
American International Underwriters 
Corp. of New York. Both companies 


act as general agents for a group of 
American insurance companies. 

Widely traveled and known through- 
out the insurance world, Mr. Alther for 
18 years was general manager of the 
Reinsurance Co., the world’s 
largest reinsurance institution. 

Mr. Alther’s work as vice president 
of the American Society for 
Cultural Relations, with headquarters 
in Basle, has helped to strengthen ties 
between the two countries. In his new 
appointment he will have enlarged op- 
portunities to continue this work as 
well as to develop constructive insur- 
ance relationships throughout the free 
world. 

Other Executives Join AIU Overseas 

Mr. Alther is the fifth prominent in- 
surance executive to join AIU Over- 
seas recently. 

Other such appointments have been: 


Sw iss 


Swiss 


Sakae Suzuki, newly appointed presi- 
dent of AIU Trans-Pacific in Japan, 
until recently president and chairman 


of the board of directors of the Tokyo 
Marine & Fire Insurance Co., the 
Orient’s oldest and largest insurance 
company. 

Dr. Guiseppe Scarpellon, now presi- 
dent of AIU, Italy, with offices in 
Rome and Milan. Dr. Scarpellon was 
formerly vice chairman of “La Previ- 
dente,” a leading Italian insurance com- 
pany. 

Marcel Coudert, recently appointed 
manager of AIU, France, was formerly 
general manager of Urbaine et la Seine 
Insurance Co. of Paris. 

Dr. Odilon de Beauclair, now presi- 
dent of AIU, Brazil, was formerly gen- 


“« 


Testimonial Dinner to Gough 
Set for April 19 in Trenton 


Chris A. Gough, who is scheduled to 
retire on May 1 from the New Jersey 
Department of Banking and Insurance, 
will be given a testimonial dinner Thurs- 
day evening, April 19, at the Stacey- 
Trent Hotel, Trenton, N. J 

This promises to be an outstanding af- 
fair, befitting a state official who _ has 
been a constructive force in insurance 
supervision for 58 years. At the same 
time, the dinner to Mr. Gough will be a 
“family affair” arranged by his associates 
of long standing in the New Jersey De- 
partment, and with the rank and file of 
the department in attendance. An infor- 
mal committee, composed of company 
executives, is assisting in the dinner 
preparations. About 450 are expected to 
attend. 


AUTO RATE HEARING IN TEXAS 


Upward Trend Indicated in PD Liability, 
Fire and Theft, Comprehensive and 
Deductible Collision Rates 

The automobile rate hearing held by 
the Texas Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, at Austin, March 19, with J. P. 
Gibbs, Casualty Commissioner, and Paul 
H. Brown, Fire Insurance Commissioner, 
indicated an upward trend of 7% in 
property damage liability, 5% in fire and 
theft for private passenger cars, an ini- 
crease of 15% for private passenger com- 
prehensive, and increase of 7%, $50 de- 
ductible collision. Mr. McDonald, casu- 
alty actuary, stated that the $50 deducti- 
ble is the most popular policy. 

Commercial car experience indicates a 
decrease of 8% in fire and theft for local 
hauling, and 12% increase for long haul 
$50 deductible. 


APPOINTED DISTRICT ENGINEER 

G. B. Butterfield, secretary of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. and 
head of the Hartford’s engineering de- 
partment, announces the appointment of 
W. H. Newhard as district engineer. 
Mr. Newhard will operate out of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. A native of Kansas and 
a graduate of Kansas State College, Mr. 
Newhard has been associated with the 
engineering department of the Kansas 
City office since joining the company in 
1933. Immediately prior to his present 
appointment, Mr. Newhard was senior 
engineer. 





eral manager of “Sud America 
Terrestres, Maritimos “E Acidentes,” 
3razil’s largest insurance company. 
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EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 


SAWYER SUBMITS MODEL BILL 





Outlines Provisions of Proposed State 
Regulatory Statute to Casualty-Surety 
Agents in Houston Session 
Houston, Mar. 30—E. W. Sawyer, 
counsel of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, is presenting 
today for consideration of those attend- 
ing the midyear meeting here at the 
Shamrock, a model state rate regulatory 
statute. In so doing Mr. Sawyer is act- 
ing upon the authority given to him by 
the board of directors a year ago to 
prepare a draft of such a statute which 
the association might adopt, if it saw 

fit, as reasonably as 

‘As explained by Mr. Sawyer in a let- 
ter to members early this month, the 
idea behind the drafting of such legisla- 
tion is “to agree upon a model statute 
which would set forth principles upon 
which the association could agree, and to 
have such a draft ready to be whipped 
into shape for use in any particular state 
in which a new rate regulatory bill or 
an amendment of existing laws should be 
up for consideration.” 

There was no thought, it is empha- 
sized, that the association would em- 
bark upon a program of setting up in all 
states a model or satisfactory rate regu- 
latory statute. 

In his presentation of the model statute 
at today’s meeting Mr. Sawyer will call 
attention to the following points: 

1. The model bill is based primarily 
upon the casualty insurance rating bill 
enacted by Congress for the District of 
Columbia. Incorporated in the draft are 
certain provisions of the California and 
Missouri statutes. 

2. The draft is not designed for use 
in any particular state. It contemplates 
that for any particular state the draft 
would be modified to meet the require- 
ments of that state. The provisions re- 
lating to definitions, scope of act, mak- 
ing of rates, penalties, judicial review, 
repeals, etc.. would of course vary to 
meet the requirements of any state in 
which it was introduced and would be 
somewhat ‘modified, especially in section 
3 (making of rates), to include certa'n 
provisions with respect to the fire insur- 
ance business. 


Casualty Accountants Plan 
For 35th Anniversary Meet 


Plans are now under way for the 35th 
anniversary meeting of the Association 
of Casualty Accountants to be held June 
1--2 at Queensbury Hotel, Glens Falls, 
N. Y. A. W. Morgan, secretary-comp- 
troller of the Glens F alls companies, will 
be the hogt as president of the associa- 
retired, of 13 


tion; George W. Moore, 
Emerson Street, East Orange, N. J., is 
secretary.» For many years Mr. Moore 


was president. 

C. G. VanderFeen, vice president, Na- 
tional Surety Corp., is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements in addition 
to his duties as head of the association’s 
uniform accounting commiittee. 
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Lewis Discusses Defense 
Program and Suretyship 
ADDRESSES SURETY PRODUCERS 
Business Should Be on Guard 


Against Centralization of Con- 
struction Contract Bonds 


Says 





Martin W. Lewis, general manager, 
Surety Association of America, delivered 
the lead-off address before the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers at Houston, 
Tex., March 29. His subject was “The 
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MARTIN W. LEWI 


Defcnse Program and Its Relationship 
to the Surety Business.” 

Mr. Lewis went to Houston by way of 
Austin, where he conferred with Insur- 
ance Department officials, and Dallas, 
where he addressed the Surety Under- 
writers Association of Dallas, March 28. 
His Dallas audience comprised executives 
and underwriters of both association and 
non-association comps inies who attended 
the special meeting to hear him. Mr. 
Lewis was accompanied on his Texas trip 
by David Porter, educational director of 
the association. 

At the Houston meeting, Mr. Lewis 
said that the surety business, in gearing 
its service to the needs of Government 
in preparing the nation for whatever lies 
ahead, must study the scope and re- 
quirements of the broadening pattern of 
defense construction. 

Whole Pattern Not Determined 

“At the moment,” he said, “we are not 
quite sure how broad the defense pro- 
gram will become. We know its prelimi- 
nary purposes and we have certain data 
which tell us of the immediate require- 
ments. But the whole pattern of con- 
struction will be determined only as 
the detailed picture of the country’s mili- 
tary and related needs becomes more 
clearly defined. 

“There seems to be no question of a 
large program of defense construction 
ahead within the near future which, be- 
cause of its nature, will leave some areas 
rather dry of work where defense build- 
ing doesn’t take up the slack of non- 
defense cut-backs, while in other areas 
there will be intense competition for 
both men and materials,” he said. 

Mr. Lewis said that an over-all mili- 
tary construction authorization of three 
billion dollars already has been made 
and that as for construction not directly 
related to the defense program the 1951 
estimate for civil public works alone is 
almost three billion dollars and this total 
includes veterans’ hospitals, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Army Corps of Engineers and 
others. No new civil works will be ini- 
tiated by the Corps of Engineers, he said, 
unless those projects make an important 
contribution to the defense effort and 
projects now under construction will be 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Decision on Legality of Retrospective 
Rating Reaffirmed in Florida Court 


The recent decision on the legality of 
retrospective rating has been re-affirmed, 
with a written memorandum, by the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida. An order 
was entered this week by United States 
District Judge Holland in the case of 
Maryland Casualty Co. vs. Miami Tran- 
sit Co. which dismissed, without leave to 
amend as to this issue, a counterclaim 
which challenged the legality of the 
standard retrospective rating plans for 
automobile insurance used by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 

The action was commenced by the 
Maryland Casualty to recover premiums 
in excess of $230,000 due under two poli- 
cies of automobile liability insurance is- 
sued in 1946 and 1947, While the indi- 
cated retrospective premium became the 
final premium under the first policy, in 
the second year the indicated premium 
exceeded the stated maximum. The lat- 
ter accordingly became the final pre- 
mium. The premium endorsements used 
were in accofdance with the standard 
plans used countrywide by the National 
Bureau, of which the Maryland Casualty 
Co. is a member. The plans had been 
filed with and approved by the Florida 
Insurance Department under its rate 
regulatory law. 

Miami Transit’s Answer 

In its answer Miami Transit Co. 
pleaded the alleged illegality of the 
retrospective rating procedure. The an- 
swer stated that under retrospective rat- 
ing the insured, Miami Transit Co. was 
in reality a self-insurer and that Mary- 
land Casualty accordingly was engaged 
in the unauthorized practice of law. 
The answer further set forth a counter- 
claim alleging in substance that claims 
had been improperly handled and set- 
tled. 

The case was argued before United 
States District Judge Holland, sitting in 
Miami; both the National Bureau and 
the Florida Insurance Department ap- 
peared at the hearing and argued in 
support of the plans. Judge Holland 
thereafter entered an order dismissing 
all defenses, without leave to amend, and 
dismissing the counterclaim insofar as it 
relied upon matter contained in the de- 
fenses. 

The attorneys for the defendant there- 
after served an amended counterclaim, 
which contained no charge of claims 
mishandling but again challenged the 
legality of the retrospective rating plan. 
This attack was upon broader grounds 
than the first, alleging that the plan was 
unlawful under the provisions of the 
casualty rate regulatory law which was 
enacted in Florida in 1945 and follows 
the All-Industry model. 

A motion to dismiss the amended 
counterclaim was argued on Thursday, 
March 22, in Miami. District Judge Hol- 





CASUALTY ACTUARIAL MEETING 

The spring meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society will be held Thursday 
and Friday, May 10-11 at Seaview Coun- 
try Club, Absecon, N. J. Arrangements 
are being handled by Thomas O. Carl- 
son, society vice president, who is ac- 
tuary of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty Underwriters, and Norton E. Mas- 
terson, also a vice president, who is 
Hardware Mutual Casualty’s vice presi- 
dent-actuary, is in charge of formal pa- 
pers to be read at the meeting. 


Julien Harvey Honored 

Julien H. Harvey, manager, accident 
prevention department, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies, has been 
elected an honorary meinber of the In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers. This honor, 
which was conferred March 29 in New 
Haven by Harry E. Neal, president of 
the institute, is in recognition of Mr. 
Harvey’s contributions to the growth 
of traffic engineering. 


land dismissed the counterclaim, without 
leave to amend as to the legality of 
retrospective rating. In its memorandum- 
order made public March 27, the court 
declared: 
The Court’s Order 

“This case comes before the court upon the 
dismiss the defendant’s 
and upon the defendant’s 


plaintiff’s motion to 
amended counterclaim, 


motion to dismiss the plaintiff’s supplemental 
claim for relief. 
“The amended counterclaim is based upon 


the supposed illegality of the plan of retrospec- 
tive rate calculation incorporated in the two 
policies of automobile liability insurance issued 
by the plantiff upon the defendant’s fleet of 
buses. The court has heretofore stricken certain 
defenses filed by the defendant based upon the 
and the court now adheres to 
rating 


same contention, 
its former ruling that the retrospective 
plan embodied in the policies is valid and legal 
under the Florida statute. The motion to dis- 
miss the amended counterclaim is therefore 
granted, without leave to amend further with 
respect to the said plan of retrospective rating. 

“The court construes the amended counter- 
claim as based solely upon the aforesaid conten- 
tion of the defendant, but counsel for the de- 
fendant, at the hearing, stated that it was the 
desire of the defendant to amend the counter- 
claim further to allege mishandling by the 
plaintiff of claims arising during the two policy 
terms. The defendant is granted leave to serve 
a second amended counterclaim, limited to this 
feature, within 30 days from this date. 

“The plaintiff's supplemental claim for relief 
sets up calculations of the premium on the 
retrospective plan made, in accordance with the 
policies, after the institution of this suit, and 
introduces no legal principles not involved in the 
original claim for relief, as to which the court 
has already denied a motion to dismiss. The 
motion to dismiss the supplemental claim for 
relief is denied, and the defendant is allowed 
30 days in which to file its defenses thereto.” 

Dixon, DeJarnette & Bradford of 
Miami represented Maryland Casualty. 
Blackwell, Walker & Gray of Miami 
were the attorneys for Miami Transit 
Co., now a self-insured. The National 
Bureau was represented by James B. 
Donovan of New York City while As- 
sistant Attorney General Howard Bailey 
appeared on behalf of the Florida Insur- 
ance Department. Hugh Christie, Deputy 
Commissioner of Florida, also attended 
the hearing. 


Manufacturers Casualty 
Opens Western Dept. 


COVERS 14 MIDWEST STATES 
In Charge of Vernier and Kingsbury; 
Latter Named Secretary; First New 
Yorker to Win CPCU Designation 
George W. McCagg, vice president 
and general manager, Manufacturers 
Casualty Insurance Co., announces the 
opening of the company’s western de- 
partment at 120 South LaSalle Street, 

Chicago. 

The western department will perform 
home office functions for Manufacturers 
operations in 14 Midwestern states, in- 
cluding five company branch offices. It 
will be under the supervision of Walter 
H. Vernier, vice president, and Edward 
H. Kingsbury, newly appointed secre- 
tary, who will be primarily responsible 
for all casualty operations. 

Mr. Kingsbury comes to Manufactur- 
ers after a long, distinguished insurance 
career. His most recent affiliation was 
with the Royal-Liverpool Group as assis- 
tant regional manager for Pennsylvania. 
He spent a number of years with that 
group in different capacities and, prior 
to that, was associated with the America 
Fore Group. His last assignment with 
the latter organization was as agency 
superintendent of the metropolitan New 
York office. 


First New York CPCU 


Mr. Kingsbury has the distinction of 
being the first person to receive the 
Chartered Property & Casualty Under- 


writer (CPCU) designation in New 
York State. He was a director of the 
National CPCU Society and _presi- 


dent of the Eastern chapter. For three 
years he was lecturer of the entire cur- 
riculum of Parts I and II of the CPCU 
series at the Insurance Society of New 
York and recently has been a lecturer 
at the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania and the Insurance So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. 

He has also appeared on several occa- 
sions as a speaker before the insurance 
section of the American Management 
Association and from time to time has 
written articles on insurance subjects 
for the insurance press. 

A native of New York City, Mr. 
Kingsbury was educated in the ‘public 
schools there. He was graduated from 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., and 
entered the insurance business shortly 
after graduation. 


Highspots for 29th Annual Meeting 
May 14-16 of Ins. Accounting Assn. 


The 29th annual conference and busi- 
ness show of the Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association will be held 
May 14 to 16 inclusive at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. The program for this 
gathering, attendance at which annually 
runs close to 800, is being prepared un- 
der the guidance of the casualty and fire 
insurance committees, directors and vice 
presidents. Every effort has been made 
to design the subjects and sessions to 
meet the special needs of smaller and 
larger companies. It was also felt that as 
a result of multiple line underwriting and 
the new annual statement blank, com- 
bined casualty and fire sessions would 
be desirable. However, on Monday, May 
14, there will be separate sessions held 
for these two sections. 

Joseph Linder of Wolfe, Corcoran & 
Linder, consulting actuaries, New York, 
will be chairman of the Monday session, 
theme of which will be “Problems in Re- 
cording and Reporting Casualty Insur- 
ance Experience.” Mr. Linder is chair- 
man of the I.A.S.A. statistical com- 
mittee. 

On Tuesday morning, May 15, a com- 
bined casualty and fire session will be 
held on the subject “Allocation of Ex- 


penses by Line and Group.” J. B. Clancy, 
Royal - Liverpool Group’s comptrolle r, 
who is chairman of the I.A.S.A. elec- 
tronics committee, will be chairman of 
this session. James J. Higgins, principal 
examiner, New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, who is chairman of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners’ 
subcommittee on uniform accounting, 
will be one of the speakers. 

For Tuesday afternoon the subject of 
the combined session will be “Control of 
Expenses.” W. H. Crawford, secretary 
of the Loyalty Group, San Francisco, 
who is I.A.S.A. vice president of the fire 
section, will Le chairman. Rust, 
director of branch offices, State Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Co., will be a 
speaker. Later the meeting will divide 
into two concurrent sessions, one for 
larger companies and one for smaller 
companies, with panel discussions. 

For Wednesday morning, May 16, the 
combined casualty and fire session will 
have the subjects, “Current Develop- 
ments in Accounting” and “Some Spe- 
cialized Punched Card Operations.” Earl 
C. Fay, chairman of the I.A.S.A. ac- 
counting committee, will be chairman of 
this session. 





EDWARD H. KINGSBURY 





CHICAGO INS. DAY APRIL 5 
Speakers Announced for Three Sessions 
at Hotel Stevens; Chicago 
Board Sponsors Event 
The full program for Chicago a 
ance Day has now been completed, Edgar 
O. Stoffels, president of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, sponsors of the 
event, has announced. Chicago Insurance 
Day, annual educational parley origi- 
nated in 1946 by the board, will be held 
April 5 at the Stevens Hotel. More than 
1,000_4nsurance executives from Chicago 

and adjacent areas are expected. 

This year’s program will be divided 
into three simultaneous sessions, to be 
held in the hotel’s North, West, and 
South Ballrooms. Three speakers will ap- 
pear on each session, and subject matter 
will be so divided and scheduled to per- 
mit attendance at more than one session. 

Opening speaker at the North Ball 
room session will be J. F. Boehner, 
Cook County manager of Western 
Adjustment and Inspection Co. His sub- 
ject will be ‘Common Errors Found in 
Adjusting Property Losses.” Other speak- 
ers at this session will be J. S. Berry, 
superintendent of the marine division of 
Fireman’s Fund, and Professor Frank 
Beech, professor of marketing at the 
University of Illinois. 

Opening speaker in the West Ball- 
room will be E. F. Gallagher, manager 
of Planet Insurance Co., Emerson H. 
Westwick, general representative of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, will speak on the “Producer's 
Place in Accident Prevention.” 

Opening address i in the South Ballroom 
will be on “Some Aspects of Insurance 
Law” by Clarence H. Conklin, Chicago 
insurance attorney. Carl J. Reutter, as- 
sistant vice president of W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co., will report on the most re- 
cent developments in “Multiple Location 
Rating Plans and Single State Report- 
ing Forms” at this session, and final 
speaker will be John Dimatteo, manager 
of First Bancredit Corp., whose subject 
will be “Your Collection Problems and 
How to Answer Them.” 





Russell Since Hanlon 


With Employers’ in Ohio 


Thomas E. Hanlon, general agent of 
the Employers’ Group Insurance Cos. in 
southern Ohio territory since 1928, wiil 
retire March 31 and will be succeeded 
by Edward A. Russell, his associate for 
more than 30 years, it is announced by 
Edward A. Larner, chief executive of 
the Employers’. 

Mr. Hanlon, a native of Boston, 
been with the Employers’ since 
when he started as a clerk in the Bos- 
ton office. Several years later he was 
transferred to Cincinnati to work for 
the Employers’ general agents. He be- 
came the Employers’ general agent in 
Cincinnati in 1907. 


has 
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Casualty-Surety 


Writings in New 


J Crsey 


During 1950 “Totaled $176,746,499 


A total of 166 companies licensed in 
New Jersey produced a total of $176,- 
746,499 in net premiums last year in the 
casualty, surety and A. & H. lines, com- 
pared with $162,834,938 written in 1949 


by the same number of companies. This 
represents an increase of 8.5% which is 
slightly less than the 1949 gain over 
1948. 
Total net losses paid by these com- 
. os a 
panies last year are estimated at $83,- 


068,210 compared with the 1949 total of 
$70,604,384. The 1950 ratio, based 
on net premiums written to losses paid, 
was 47% or four points higher than in 
1949, 

Individual company results, which ap- 
pear on this and ensuing pages, point 
to the keen competition which prevails 
in New Jersey year after year. As was 
the case in 1949, production gains were 


loss 


registered by the companies, both large 
and small, but there has been a notice- 
able slow-up in the percentage of in- 


crease compared with several years ago. 
The $2,000,000 mark in production was 
topped last year by 27 companies com- 


pared with 24 companies a year ago. 
Repeating their 1949 performance, the 
Travelers Companies held their lead 


over the New Jersey Manufacturers Cas- 
ualty, thus continuing in the No. 1 posi- 


tion for the state. Metropolitan Life, 
showing a sizable gain in A. & H. pre- 
mium volume over 1949, ranked in third 
place, followed by the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies, Liberty Mutual, Continental 
Companies and Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity. The full list of leaders 
follows: 

Travelers Companies . $10,712,537 
N. J. Manufacturers Casualty.. 10,528,980 
Metropolitan Life ............ 8,422,766 
Aetna Affiliated Companies... 8,201,327 
isberty Bietual ............:. 6,911,917 
Continental Companies ....... 6,220,995 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 5,871,879 
NNR = oa.c Seu ba cet sw eeun 4,340,750 
United States F. & G......... 3,992,205 
Atlantic Casualty ............ 3,965,483 
Royal-Liverpool Group........ 3,709,926 
NS a ee eee 3,542,986 
Indemnity Co. of N. A........ 3,536,686 
American Mutual Liability.... 3,480,272 
Fidelity & Casualty........... 3,205,196 
Maryland Casualty ........... 3,002,155 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 2,981,512 
Loyalty Group Companies..... 2,932,051 
RN a ra aie oho sig a ihe 2,812,802 
General Accident ............. 2,607,969 
American Casualty ........... 2,564,459 
Bankers Indemnity .......... 2,542,677 
New Amsterdam Casualty.... 2,431,652 
American Surety Group ...... 2,365,186 
Selected Risks Indemnity..... 2,269,050 
American Automobile ........ 2,220,778 
Employers Mutual Liability... 2,210,561 


Premiums and losses of both stock and 


mutual carriers, line by line, are listed 
alphabetically as follows: 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Accident & Casualty 

Accident $8,248 $1,027 
0 ERAS i, a ee 827 150 
Workmen's C ompensation . 46,328 85,073 
Liability Other Than Auto 27,267 69,017 
Auto Usability .......... 68,379 78,279 
Auto Property Damage... 40,773 50,342 
Auto Physical Damage... 7,378 2,323 



































PMD BONE ss oan oes o0 2,055 132 Liability Other Than Auto 102,232 29,862 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 2,704 964 Auto Liability Seri s ee 251,126 122,464 
QELS as Re AR BES 568 1,085 Auto Property Damage... 143,325 49,509 
RE Fo Nae 865 211 Auto Physical Damage... 16,416 3,835 
CARM ca oeau sens labia ne sis 3,445 5,267 P. D, Other Than Auto.. 16,436 4,498 
Burglary and Theft...... 14,915 15,485 DROME. les ceacs canet.as 10,535 11,526 
———_—_—— —_———. RO CIS Se Gases na bok 41,777 —936 
tL 8), it SRR ered $223, 752 $308 931 imOSh; ck kewap ee ss wine a 18,244 6,758 
Burglary and Theft...... 32,467 11,949 
A Aetna Casualty & Surety Boiler and Machinery.... 35,314 866 
Sprinkler and Water Dam. $79,998 $14,377 
Accident Me sbokasunhak op 3,143 Be ie cg) Oe $885,542 $336,366 
Workmen’s Compensation. 1,172,910 675,045 
Liability Other Than Auto 561,114 144,665 
Auto Liability .......... 1,338,654 557,090 Aircraft ft bee” & cety 
ys reg ete peter A a Hee 
-—. I ther Tr egg os 63, 249 270,772 Liability Other Than Auto 3a 60 
Figen Other Than Auto. . gad V'1e4 Auto Liability .......... 1,101,826 458,638 
“Sela BM Ras Bo ae 76,7 46 14,165 Auto Property Damage... 308,648 150,571 
— Ss FN a St prtd a Auto Physical Damage... 109,277 10,470 
0 ee ee ee oe 58,227 34,55 > “ie T y aay 
Burglary and Theft ie aaa: 217,567 76,585 P. D. Other ‘Than Auto. . — Re al = 
Soiler and Machinery.... 505 208 TOTAL. s.<css00.0 6 c$t,520017 $619, 925 
BAD ESN es ks wane weve 4,499,062 1,805,151 
$ $ cae ar American Guarantee & Liability 
Ave Lif DUMMIES: ont bécw os cesl ed $—25 ie 
Accident oe Workmen’s Compensation. 45 162 20,813 
Health Liability Other Than Auto 21,731 13,284 
Group A. & H Auto Liability .......... 126,355 54,710 
Non-canc. j > Auto Property| Damage... 85,580 $2,311 
Workmen’s Compensation. 6.128 P. D, Other Than Auto.. 3,344 1,126 
epi tees eet oe: RUMMY ese oarec es, 17,413 5,735 
TOPAL. .. 55.45.78 3,702,265 $2,280,001 Glass ........... ecttses 4,347 1,855 
$3,7 55 $2, i Burglary and Theft...... 36,325 19,891 
Allstate Boiler and Machinery... . 51,488 1,282 
Awte TAgDMtY | o3.165505.0% rece $417,405 aan Vaakh eur ile Gaaie 
Auto Property Damage. . ; 969.28 265.725 PES SNe in abso ase $391,725 $171,006 
Auto Physical Damage. 689, 158 270,203 
siemalatdes ’ American Health 
ya ty ie PO ropergraree rere $3, 542 986 $953,331 Accident and Health..... $141,239 $50,986 
American Automobile RED EEESSs bcos ba Su $141,239 $50, 986 
DOINORE oe cane k x occur 45 ae 
Workmen’s C compensation. 337 d00 162,774 pst American Indemnity 
Liability Other Than Auto 213,863 71.540 BE eerie wes cask ea $16,575 2,696 
Auto Liability .......... 944,763 448,996 Extended Coverage ...... 2,991 168 
Auto Property Damage... 537,776 236.217 Liability Other Than Auto 52,819 
Auto Physical Damage... —225 —2.956 Auto Liability .......... 86,358 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 58,407 5,829 Auto Property Damage... 56,039 
DOES 2a busbagiaceas 8,651 595 Auto Physical Damage... 21,597 
eee Ore 431 oe P, D, Other Than Auto.. 2,657 
oN a eee rere 32,602 11.449 eee 75 
Burglary and Theft...... 87,064 26,233 FS RARE Sate: neers ee eee 19,380 
Mee RELY, bes ome Burglary and Theft....... 10,736 
TOTAL...;.055555505BeecuTe $960,677 
if | ie. Da eee $269,225 
American Casualty 
Accident and Health..... $111,434 $22.918 American Motorists 4 
Group Ac m& H.. ...cs0.cs 240,036 87.136 PINE. eas can o's 6 4a as $123,120 $52,594 
Workmen’s Compensation. 436,752 253.342 Workmen’s Compensation. 398.951 215,800 
Liability Other Than Auto 2421614 60.717 Liability Other Than Auto 84.241 14,200 
Auto Liability .......... 894,398 361,518 Auto Liability .......... 266,093 88,709 
Auto Property Damage... 481,826 194,668 Auto Property Damage... 147.417 58.635 
Auto Physical Damage... 3.138 1016 Auto Physical Damage... 113,768 39,914 
PD Other Than Auto... 25,085 2,570 P. D, Other Than Auto.. 24,135 3.879 
Fidelity 7,812 2.285 Fidelity Sa tab ere ik ole earl ee 6,310 1,778 
Surety 30,537 9°174 ET as Nisei bade bine 388 RS 
Glass 41.761 18.733 I a aii nal hae Bore ane 6,016 961 
Burglary 49.066 13.417 Burglary and Theft....... 24,942 8,190 
SOOM co ccaccnce $2,564,459 $1,027,495 VOOR £55556 $1,195,380 $484,663 
: P ‘ American Mutual i 
; American Credit Indemnity satiate Aircraft Physical Damage. $32 $80 
HOBIE inc cK aba ke bees s $89,353 $24,49 MENenE. 60s ee 10978 1,821 
om : EOE eer er ee 18,042 13,585 
TOTAL. ........... $89,353 $24,499 Group A. & H........... 195,209 132,705 
Workmen’s Compensation. 2,153,426 1,324,396 
a American Employers’ Liability Other Than Auto 178.496 —33,046 
RU ig ore ee $6,455 $21 Auto, Taability ........... 497,861 224,244 
Extended Coverage ...... 1,536 ae Auto Property Damage... 289,821 147,265 
Sprinkler and Water Dam. 11 demise Auto Physical Damage... 14,593 12,773 
Riot, Civ. Com. and Expl. 2 Spire P. D. Other Than Auto.. 84.089 38.764 
Inland Marine and P.P.F. 682 212 eS ae ee a ee 8 21,165 960 
ae | Es Fee ee 4,197 666 CT gee ee ne a ae ane 2,926 918 
ee Serr eee 4,409 1.304 Burglary and Theft...... 13,345 1,491 
ee ef Seer ee 14,320 5.355 wae 
Workmen’s Compensation. 186,056 88,477 yt oe | Aa mee $3,480,272 $1,865,956 
Established 1925 
11 Commerce St. Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone: Mltchell 2-7080 
' ° 
Complete Workmen's Compensation — Casualty 
ene iJ . 
Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 
BRANCHES: 
ATLANTIC CITY JERSEY CITY TRENTON 











American Policyholders’ 
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$194,920 


$950 
700 
5,045 
23,758 
221,947 


$280,824 


ee 


157,356 
43,161 
186,648 
105,652 
49,760 
7,413 
20,734 
6,639 
28,934 
17,805 


$624,103 


 $ 20, 850 





$292,903 


$19,845 
401,626 
310,136 
206,190 
105,775 





POI OE oe oon tawe ci mie e $55,040 
MRED hy OE Ts. See's 59,918 
Workmen’s Compensation. 68,041 
Liability Other Than Auto 8,290 
Auto Liability .......;.. 58,596 
Auto Property Damage 30,093 
Auto Physical Damage... 122,289 
P, D. Other Than Auto... 128 
Pi) OE EE Sa $402,395 
American Re-Insurance 
fT RES EA abe a 1,269 
eae Per een 1,557 
Workmen’s Compensation. 64,602 
Liability Other Than Auto 84,167 
Auto Lishility ..05 0.55.0 240,499 
Auto Property Damage... 38,903 
Auto Physical Damage... 166 
P. D. Other Than Auto... 33,890 
Fidelity 19,180 
Surety 108,631 
Glass 652 
Burglary and Theft...... 8,866 
Boiler & Machinery...... —605 
TOTAL C6555 docrn $601,779 

a x Bc 
Inland Marine and P.P. $313 
FR neg er 453 
Workmen’s C ompensation. 278,589 
Liability Other Than Auto 161,045 
Barto LAmtiey nies svi 15,854 
Auto Property Damage... 229,001 
Auto Physical Damage... 131,631 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 22,586 
PROM Sg ays ais Scat ce 82,672 
Surety aes heeter ncopain sche ete 200,487 
SRPOGG. ©. cece bec .c npn wa oa ow 28,760 
Burglary and Theft...... 58,237 
iy.) Serene $1,609,629 

Arex Indemnity 
Workmen’s Compensation. $12,234 
Liability Other Than Auto 1,807 
Auto Liability .......... 1,484 
Auto Property Damage... 770 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 500 
Boiler and Machinery. 2,307 
vO 1. OER Pure aes $19,102 

Associated Indemnity 

PAWN OPM RNs 0 psx digs $6,404 
Workmen’s Compensation. 384,780 
Liability Other Than Auto 23,323 
Aeto Taibility ai. 5 cos 6,148 
Auto Property Damage... 6,049 
Auto Physical Damage... sige 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 17,825 
AUIOGE | owed tines babs ery 
Burglary and Theft....... —306 
be I Sn rr $444,221 

Atlantic Casualty 
| SPOR eee ere $158,313 
Dato: SAG ores 655008 1,642,205 
Auto Property Damage... 950,653 
Auto Physical Damage... 902,938 
Auto Fire and Theft..... 311,374 
TNO UAMA b50 caneaces $3,965,483 


Baker’s Mutual 


$1,043,572 











Workmen’s Compensation. $109,325 $91,874 
Liability Other Than Auto 39,785 16,549 
MGR” -sGane hos oren ero 7,993 2,039 

PPA kts cscons ~ $157,103 $110,462 

Bankers Indemnity 

PBOUPRY 6.4.5 45 54.0045 bone $9,573 $5,941 
PEARED - obec cat Seige ans © 373 32 
Workmen’s Compensation. 579,649 362,628 
Liability Other Than Auto 321,054 109,290 
Auto Liability San wig ip iate 871,113 466,397 
Auto Property Damage 510,644 239,492 
Auto Physical Damage... 24,221 8,983 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 46,890 11,148 
SUOLIEY, “ain donc ks hares 1,892 2,890 
ME bic hdeueen sles ao. 54,060 31,559 
Burglary and Theft...... 123,209 47,668 

iS Pa ec ae 2,542,677 $1,286,030 

Bankers Life 

iwean A. @. Tiss ccacvase $73,249 $48,732 

AMD Se se wise ols $73,249 “$48, 732 

Bankers National i 

Accident and Health $13,352 $4,862 
COED A. Moc aie oc e.s "372 750 
Hospital & Medical Exp. 10,066 4,007 

TOTAL, »..3 deninaioy $23,790 $9,619 
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Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Benefit Association of Railway Employes 
Accident and Health..... $77,841 $36,432 
Group NEP 1,362 795 
Hospital "& Medical Exp. 11,144 4,371 
POPAL iis eschews $90,347 $41,598 
Car & General 
No i ten ce eck are $351 $49 
Workmen’s Compensation. 106,548 52,888 
Liability Other Than Auto 36,538 6,446 
Auto Liability .......... 186,082 83,850 
Auto Property Damage 99,053 45,865 
Auto Physical Damage. . 1,337 146 
P. D. Other Than Auto. 5,498 5,394 
POU Liss kigeew anes 388 180 
OE. ark or adee bee Sees 1,855 a 
RASA eee cee aera 4,657 2,309 
Burglary and Theft...... 11,056 1,870 
Bh OUp |? Oe en ra ae $453,363 $198,998 
Casualty Reciprocal Exchange 
Mites Sin hvac dona hte dies $1,002 ae 
Extended Coverage 37 Seda 
Workmen’s Compensation. 1,805 19 
Liability Other Than Auto 924 46 
pS. a 1,375 oe Pgs 
Auto Property Damage... 841 
Auto Physical Damage... 237 
P. D, Other Than Auto.. 158 
Cp SOE ee Se Rane 33 
Burglary and Theft...... 62 
Ye x . $6,477 $145 
Central Surety & Ins. Corp 
Inland Marine .......... $1,210 $1,314 
Personal Property Floater 1,291 112 
PMOUMNINE ii See, stacey ace scale oaks 1,263 232 
Workmen’s Compensation. 125,612 74,213 
Liability Other Than Auto 96,531 53,505 
Auto Liability .......... 252,849 141,132 
Auto Property Damage... 154,039 76,550 
Auto Physical Damage.. 96,012 36,791 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 6,441 990 
he eI OD a FRE 2,054 4,267 
WERE Ws Sark On ake ae ee 9,075 7,256 
fe a a ean Aer 15 5,499 
Burglary and Theft...... 23,( 5,845 
COTM cies ” $784,946 $407,706 
Century Indemnity 
ECR GRIG 5.505: pve bat bie 45) $8,814 $963 
TIP RIN Si os Ba nw ececen b 1,275 54 
oy ae Te ea 2,612 708 
Workmen’s Compensation. 320,249 195,489 
Liability Other Than Auto 217,686 44,564 
Auto Liability et pe 508,035 264,873 
Auto Property Damage.. 294,018 127,444 
Auto Physical Damage... 3,880 731 
P, D, Other Than Auto.. 28,575 9,010 
25,726 11,070 
51,952 1,687 
38,531 27,210 
122,585 34,833 
$1,623,938 $718,636 
Citizens Casualty 
Workmen’s Compensation. $44,061 $32,445 
Liability Other Than Auto 40,972 26,113 
Anto: Liability: ..6:. 660000 129,499 136,234 
Auto Property Damage... 67,297 45,214 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 3,594 2,560 
NE FS oe tenes Pave 35 
Gi gs Dep ince peor $285,423 $242,601 
Coai Operators Casualty 
Workmen’s Compensation. $513,523 $516,375 
Liability Other Than Auto 109,893 52,031 
P. D. Other Than Auto. 16,576 8,461 
TAS PR Gets 's oo ae ee $639,993 $576,866 
Colonial Surety 
Auto Physical Damage... $3,025 $418 
POT Mss xo eakeve tes $3,025 $418 
Columbia Casualty 
Accident $4,016 $2,041 
Health 865 1,251 
Workmen’s Compensation. 18,258 15,177 
Liability Other Than Auto 19,241 8,106 
Auto Liability .......... 43,412 28,667 
Auto Property Damage. . 23,029 11,332 
P. D. Other Than Auto. 1,290 23 
Re . 4,421 2,132 
Surety 3,348 100 
Glass 3,504 1,279 
Burglary and Theft. 257 3,022 
Boiler and Machinery... 32,008 1,943 
Po eres ee ere Per 257 Ay 
fou 6) Dae pris $160,995 $75,281 
Chinn National Life 
Accident and Health..... $20,337 $7,283 
Group A. Bi... P 72,727 32,277 
Hospital & Medical ‘Exp. 16,836 6,721 
(tj | RAR aes ae $109,900 $46,281 
Columbus Mutual Life 
NONE a 5 ies Kaesa ceeeee $15,789 $2,826 
pig g | ere ee $15,789 $2,826 
Commercial Casualty 4 
Water Damage .......... $1,302 $617 
PR ae i 45,088 28,490 
MOI ic erietnaitas vo sa eee 37,342 21,269 
Te, Se ae | Sra 740,949 431,943 
Workmen’s Compensation . 87,872 78,977 
Liability Other Than Auto 188,428 70,514 
Auto Liability 43... «20»: 34,655 317,589 
Auto Property Damage. 384,903 169,762 
Auto Physical Damage... As 2,013 82 
Lf D. Other Than Auto.. 5,025 672 
PNGMNR- s Sciexw bhaes vteat 40,132 25,163 
SHEMNIAES Gs So vie sew Sh ata 63, 1685 85 

















RTT eee 46,171 24,853 
Burglary and Theft..... . 44,494 17,758 
vid oS Speen area $2,322,061 $1,188,519 
Connecticut General Life 
19,626 $29,237 
19,895 5,628 
1,803,413 iy 150, 661 
5,140 1,773 
$1,948,074 $1,187,299 
d Connecticut Indemnity 
GS csaars weinenés anise $16,949 $12,779 
Extended Coverage ...... 3,080 19,510 
Sprinkler and Water Dam. 29 Saas 
Inland Marine .......... 2,849 29 
Workmen’s Compensation. 8,780 3,868 
Liability Other Than Auto 12,922 1,877 
Auto Liability .......... 31,129 19,980 
Auto Property Damage... 19,734 7,518 
Auto Physical Damage... 7,451 1,689 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 574 89 
WE eat ct ee aru e cvs ¢ 2,289 733 
Burglary and Theft...... 5,631 2,045 
TOG i Sew daa te $111,417 $70,118 
Consolidated Underwriters 
Piasto LAM Iay <6 iain cine: ss $1,593 Pick 
Auto Property Damage... 858 51 
Auto Physical Damage... 1,003 137 
bic dy” OP ee $3,454 $188 


Continental Assurance 














a. ae 1,424,607 $894,189 
Non-canc, A. & H....... 8,023 2,108 
Hospital & Medical Exp. 631 1,114 
Ho ree $1,433,261 - $897,411 
Continental Casualty 
Inland Marine .......... $20,890 $2,116 
pe ee 485,303 97,196 
ee ye aa nee cena 1,268,489 572,001 
NICORID AS cic sévis 0 3s 1,259,759 582,965 
Non-canc, A. & H....... 7,419 20,737 
Workmen’s Compensation. 441,197 325,281 
Liability Other Than Auto 239,353 125,498 
Asti “CARDING id sso tess 522,079 275,058 
Auto Property Damage... 302,764 161,648 
Auto Physical Damage... 33,117 4,523 
P.. D. Other Than Auto.. 22,131 7,709 
A Ses cea. Se any 8,652 4,446 
Surety 52,854 —5,263 
Glass 36,384 12,960 
Burglary and Theft...... 87,343 21,292 
i 2. Oe ee $4,787,734 $2,208,167 
Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty 

Workmen’s Compensation. $190,951 $120,870 
Liability Other Than Auto 15,566 8,257 
Dae TA ook ones ness 7,995 14,192 
Auto Property Damage. . 4,924 5,800 
Auto Physical Damage.. 276 diate 
P. D. Other Than Auto 4,297 1,222 
MORE: © 1 Seep iitinertleara nice 2,040 1,047 
Burglary and Theft...... 793 35 
9s te. eo eee $226,843 $151,423 


Electric Mutual Liability 














Workmen’s Compensation. $57,659 $22,220 
Liability Other Than Auto 230 1,110 
Auto Liability .......... 7,221 615 
Auto Property Damage... 4,368 1,492 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 126 175 
TERM sass dees $69,604 $25,613 
Employers’ Liability 
ais ra pd nate ansiora tare $6,464 $21 
Extended Coverage ...... 1,538 
Sprinkler and Water Dam. 11 
Riot, Civ. Com. and ve 2 
Inland Marine & P.P.F 641 211 
CCH eiccsies tq0% cecas 15,488 1,690 
ROOM cs asicas 8,590 820 
Group A. & H 25,371 10,621 
Workmen’s Compensation. 491,309 266,597 
Liability Other Than Auto 291,709 60,729 
Rae TARA i vik viececc 407,340 100,861 
Auto Property Damage... 216,409 63,900 
Auto Physical Damage... 14,559 1,276 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 35,950 7,842 
WAGES 5 tridais nhaweiceyae 13,299 5,574 
NOES Sa alee tianae eRe S 28,438 —963 
(OE SSA AP AE 6 Serr aoe 21,281 8,647 
Burglary. ‘and Theft...... 46,368 7,548 
Boiler and Machinery. ... 89,760 7,048 
TORRE oscenaee hhh $1,714,530 $542,450 
Employers Mutual Liability 
A ae, ee 2. aa eerie $52,939 $27,874 
Workmen’s Compensation. 1,665,940 1,070,454 
Liability Other Than Auto 183,426 110,755 
Auto Linbiity. ncscvesess 139,556 126,172 
Auto Property Damage. . 73,765 44,812 
Auto Physical Damage.. 17,449 5,643 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 48,577 17,216 
NITIES) 5.0) sip atsceiarsce Wine ase 3,710 —2,076 
C. niuvetsereneeacass 6,190 5,651 
Burglary and Theft...... 10,010 5,796 
yl 3 cS Spe eg ae $2,210,561 $1,412,298 
Employers Reinsurance 
ATE, Ct acwehee geet g nasa «a $5,549 $3,761 
Extended Coverage Ee 474 585 
Sprinkler and Water Dam. 11 wie 
Inland Marine .......... 1,479 230 
POCIGORE. Vic cavesictiecccees 16,323 1,471 
Re at eae 7,824 1,518 
Groen A. Tice ive Sa 78 
Non-canec.. A. & H....... 1,062 659 
Workmen’s Compensation. 55,144 19,368 
Liability Other Than — 39,127 7,438 
Auto Liability ......... 268,691 195,420 
Auto Property Damage. . 11,358 ‘ 
Auto Physical Damage.. 170 
P. D. Other Than es 2,305 sees 
SONS. - 5.6 045.08 ede ° 7,165 11,145 
GPS Kiwis ceveownewess 51,249 wa 





























NEY 6's sight au nine 0s. 6.0% 1,238 . 
Burglary and Theft...... 14,176 772 
RENE? ose ecaece ap eine ee 15,474 10,271 
PER MER hbo ataceiaia $498,820 $252,717 
Eureka Casualty 
Workmen’s Compensation. $289,965 $179,374 
Liability Other Than Auto 158,614 51,031 
Atte Tiability: ......65.- 376,119 165,720 
Auto Property Damage... 230,971 114,523 
Auto Physical Damage... 9,525 1,339 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 17,362 3,116 
ES as baa Wechune downs 31,350 11,259 
Burglary and Theft...... 35,619 12,076 
PONE Adana 3 isieieictelets $1,149,525 $538,437 
: Excess of America 
1 EAE co toy ee ee eee 544 
Workmen’ s Compensation. 22; 121 
Liability Other Than Auto 8,848 
Auto: Liability =... 2... 2. 147,517 
Auto Property Damage... 160 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 9,138 
MMT: Wiikdsidea-<c.on sees 4,215 
Eee See ee 138 
Burglary and Theft...... 555 4 
Boiler and Machinery. —801 
en ss oe ~~ $21,267 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity 
Workmen’s Compensation. $20,598 $28,310 
Liability Other Than Auto 879 200 
Auto Liability .......... 7,060 3,570 
Auto Property Damage... 4,916 2,200 
P, D. Other Than Auto.. 100 ioe 
oo JW) AU OA ee $33,554 $34,380 
Factory Mutual Liability 
Liability Other Than Auto $6,509 $619 
yee BE SS ae 222,014 £5,011 
Auto Property Damage.. 122,056 38,469 
Auto Physical Damage... 126,449 40,588 
Burglary and Theft...... 9,664 3,614 
TOTES 5.50 0c cs. $486,692 $138,301 
; Federal Life 
UR OMIIMIED air ton ore Cease ao $3,462 $782 
Health and Accident..... 4,775 1,225 
es Sa 0) ere 16,184 5,598 
Non-canc. A. & H....... 3,893 596 
Hospital & Medical Exp. 3,513 521 
WORE ik, "$31,827 $8,722 
Federal Life & Casualty 
Accident and Health..... $198,855 $56,806 
Hospital & Medical Exp. 280,904 77,510 
UPR es bee ss bases $479,759 $134,316 
Fidelity & Casualty 
EER nae dia psc cwn ely $85,520 $9,079 
NL «5 Gtnuicln wa se'ee hee 3,015 145 
Workmen’s Compensation. 814,738 622,315 
Liability Other Than Auto 349,166 170,835 
UAISEEY 1h AA ig os. <5 924,430 373,701 
Auto Property Damage... 464,196 202,339 
P. D, Other Than Auto.. 48,472 12,989 
PMR Os 60 soy.5's 455. 08 200: 54,406 35,383 
BEES, \speews sere eenc ek 81,465 —16,366 
Noa Sreiiare tae breach oath 43,381 20,181 
Burglary and Theft...... 179,087 53,443 
Boiler and Machinery.... 157,412 33,883 
ONPG asta cscadis $3,205,196 $1,518,927 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Personal Property Floater $94,254 $42,381 
Liability Other Than Auto 8,758 849 
Ch RSS See: 137,864 37,934 
RIGA tertiary cee ae 242,145 3,584 
[ESS AES ae eee 68,655 33,364 
Burglary and Theft...... 174,386 60,399 
yi y Sa ee $726,062 $178,511 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 











Accident $1,871 
Health 4 391 
Unempl. Comp. Disability 51,756 29,846 
Workmen’s Compensation. 254,793 163,446 
Liability Other Than Auto 114,690 52,578 
pe err 272,592 163,848 
Auto Property Damage... 150,869 69,367 
Auto Physical Damage... 68,255 12,993 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 20,610 4,720 
WUE caacges bascwaede's 6,869 —189 
MOET. giles oes celsna eaey s 22,338 —-8,306 
| See ee 16,702 6,622 
Burglary and Theft...... 54,121 21,753 
ONE Ms eck steko $1,057,554 $518,939 
General Accident 
PO cstratissgawedia sos 248 $.. 
Extended Coverage ...... 129 staaes 
Sprinkler and Water Dam. 43 Pere 
OOM Chic banc Kas sh owe ve 45,891 12,384 
| Ry Ay ee 55,198 31,031 
Groane Aur Gis ecicccc. 25,329 13,690 
Workmen’s Compensation. 604,220 307,581 
Liability Other Than Auto 252,175 69,054 
Aute ‘Laability ........5. 920,517 388,847 
Auto Property Damage... 530,916 217,203 
Auto Physical Damage. 34,811 4,134 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 38,989 8,557 
ee 805 nla 
| AS ee ee 21,996 9,584 
Burglary and Theft...... 76,404 28,066 
Boiler and Machinery.... 300 ip 
OPE Maa 66a eet $2,607,969 $1,090,131 
General Casualty of America 

Workmen’s Compensation. $96,515 $54,926 
Liability Other Than Auto 30,424 8,620 
Ate LAMBOIRY, occ ccc ess 66,673 31,694 
Auto Property Damage... 34,321 19,308 
P. D, Other Than Auto.. 4,929 1,901 
LO Se AP eer 510 95 
ES Sar pans 6,058 4,257 








er eee or ere 5,231 2,093 
Burglary and Theft...... 7,474 4,210 
Jot ~ \ ER ae $252,137 ~ $12 7,109 
. General Reinsurance 
PR i ras 44's 0 ccodede 247 $7,981 
Ey ren 3,213 2,011 
Group A.’ @& We i.c..cscee 1,816 634 
Workmen’s Compensation. 62,940 29,136 
Liability Other Than Auto 21,111 14,726 
Auto Liability .......... 32,705 185,264 
Auto Property Damage.. 13,229 1,100 
Auto Physical Damage. . a aie 
P. D. Other Than Auto. 9,209 6,500 
WHOS Sande escalates. 19,710 19,248 
ROE AE Bere: 82,222 25,637 
CU aaie cain doers ee 1,446 “ 
Burglary and Theft...... 14,853 15,245 
Boiler and Machinery.... 2,650 
oC rn pee ier 5,642 22 
EO sscce vives $288, 035 $307,554 


General Transportation Casualty & Surety 














Workmen’s Compensation. $122,166 $83,127 
Liability Other Than Auto 19,642 6,592 
Auto Liability .......... 457,635 141,953 
Auto Property Damage... 143,775 51,824 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 1,836 1,030 
WEE Dibba hawt me $745,053 $284,525 
Glens Falls Indemnity 
Fe SO ee aa aa Se $36,017 $8,952 
pS Nera’ SEEGER 2,521 1,014 
Workmen's Compensation. 417,125 214,536 
Liability Other Than Auto 275,778 81,657 
Auto Liability .......... 601,286 244,428 
Auto Property Damage.. 342,417 146,369 
ge Physical Damage. 2,792 761 
D. Other Than Auto. 4 24,312 3,990 
Fidelity De std a tak eee ds 18,940 6,857 
tia camera s-keeace 76,684 —1,585 
MOUS haa 3 a hick Poe aes Se 40,245 16,231 
Burglary and Theft...... 66,547 15,603 
ECAC Si¢. Wo dco ea ae $1,904,666 $738,811 
Globe Indemnity 
tr er a pe eres $43,406 $13,457 
MIGNON Sev icudsucoa bye 17,08U 6,629 
Group A. (Man cee ci vis 11,426 6,713 
Workmen’s Compensation. 499,072 341,967 
Liability Other Than Auto 271,561 78,219 
Auto Liability .......... 620,432 304,936 
Auto Property Damage... 346,650 50,696 
Auto Physical Damage... 17,954 3,441 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 28,095 8,949 
ee ree 18,861 2,545 
IGEN isicwas eee aan eens 40,156 3,234 
Le ee ee ree 38,318 20,406 
Burglary and Theft 112,567 23,571 
Boiler and Machinery.... 31,79 3,718 
ig | Foe nrannrr er $2,097,370 $968,4 
Government Employees 
Auto Liahdty 2.60606 $106,151 $33,563 
Auto Property Damage... 58,979 25,054 
Auto Physical Damage... 87,085 41,533 
PURE ess we acinnnes $252,215 $100,151 
Great American Indemnity 
Re Ge Ry bape Fee $14,627 $2,642 
WERE Spas ae aaa wane b4s 1,145 sans 
Crow M&S Tiss ick scass 2,722 519 
Workmen’s Compensation. 316,969 212,769 
Liability Other Than Auto 139,319 56,304 
Make “Listas -o5 66. sc3s5.< 298,602 173,553 
Auto Property Damage... 166,847 90,459 
Auto Physical Damage... 62,561 14,638 
P,. D. Other Than Auto.. 24,497 9,176 
PACU  achunwclaisaeewalens 14,401 3,379 
SGTEOP ins chide 115,985 55,734 
CAR ncd ddeds ci aderes 18,022 6,301 
Burglary and Theft...... 33,344 6,984 
Water Damage .......... 373 536 
POPs cehewd $1,209,414 $632,994 
Great-West Life 
pS EP Pe re $93 Sascs 
RRGMEUN io du Sate weeccasete 148 eae 
Gen Be OTe on iuwee 3,869 14,518 
ei fs rer em $4,110 “$14, 518 
Guarantee Co. of North America 
a ere 4,593 $719 
SEE ea Sa. Ese stoners 12,605 214 
PUP rk e occasake $17,199 $933 
Hardware Indemnity 
Workmen’s Compensation. $23,973 $22,320 
Liability Other Than Auto 21,078 4,435 
Auto Liability .......... 76,221 25,053 
Auto Property Damage... mae 139 
P, D. Other Than Auto.. 2,417 513 
CRs ce ween penaperes 6,622 3,869 
Burglary and Theft...... 2,687 | 
TOT REiicate ewavevs $132,997 $56,340 
Hardware Mutual Casualty 
REE. 5 cote nn cannes $1,140 5 
TR Soa ccken tadanwde 12,772 6,52 
ete. A. Toicaccscanse 94,838 52,613 
Workmen’s Compensation. 216,108 143,646 
Liability Other Than Auto 44,216 24,243 
Auta Lishttity = :....2:: 253,901 77,577 
Auto Property Damage. . 144,651 59,516 
Auto Physical Damage.. 157,567 46,457 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 11,640 1,744 
Se Poy er errs: 13,249 9,625 
Burglary and Theft...... 8,861 2,239 
Ric yp | “ere $958,943 $424,187 
Harleysville Mutual Casualty 
Liability Other Than Auto $9,421 $63 
Auto Lisbility .........; 5,223 139,392 
Auto Property Damage... 215,354 84,833 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 1,474 319 
co 7 | «++ $641,472 225,181 




















Auto Property Damage... 
: Auto Phy sical Damage... 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity K 





Workmen’s Compensation. 


Lincoln Mutual Casualty 





_ Lincoln National ane 
H $2 





Hartford Live Stock 
$3, 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


+ pa Steam. aller 
9 








Workmen’s Compensation. 
London Guarantee & iin 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


W orkmen’ I.” a <p 


Loyal Protective Life 
Accident and Health K 





of North America 


Lumbermens Mutual Tt ed 


Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 











fp 





Independence of Kentucky 








Lumber Mutual Casualty 
W orkmen’ s « ig ea Far 


Workmen’s Compensation. 





Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity 
789 


International Fidelity 


Jamestown Mutual Manufacturers Casualty 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


W orkmen’ : ompensation 


- Hancock Mutual Life 
H $1, 


Keystone Automobile 


Extended Coverage 





March 30, 1951 





ATLANTIC CITY 





Established 1925 
NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


11 Commerce St. 


Newark 2, N. J. 


Complete Workmen's Compensation — Casualty 
Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 








Maryland Casualty 
Sprinkler and Water Dam. $12,497 


PE et Fis Cae as 51,176 
PRONE ines he's ames ers 9,250 
Groap- A. Bes 65 5. 5218 6,526 


Workmen’s Compensation. 633,617 
Liability Other Than Auto 280,514 
Aste Tim piity so sis s 760,088 
Auto Property Damage... 422,982 
Auto Physical Damage... 92,117 
P. D, Other Than Auto.. 42,993 


RIE ons ose es sie wise a 57,902 
PIONS. ais cass abs seeps 355,176 
CRE share wa aah a aia 47,606 
Burglary and Theft...... 142,478 


Boiler and Machinery.... 87,252 








Pig” Se Pree $3,002,155 
Massachusetts Bonding 
BROCK cca sbais doe ae $3 2,624 
BARRIER =. 5 erate uluahe's psig apes 28,876 
Group A. & H.... : a 
Workmen’s Compensation. 212,253 
Liability Other Than Auto 84,659 
AsitO TARGUING . 2.06 50 os 00 304,450 
Auto Property Damage... 156,373 
Auto Physical Damage... 9,163 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 23,718 
SEALY. <0 wah oso sc0 sen © 17,244 
PRSEES, eu ing-cim ous sis 1e asnie' © 56,950 
RUUD SG Ae ak a nano ob oe 9,182 
Burglary and Theft...... 30,060 
Boiler and Machinery... 6,100 
VRPT AM Gs ba6kntiens $971,65 51 
Massachusetts Indemnity 
Accident and Health..... $4,041 
Non-canc. A, & H....... 102,518 
pity ¢ | CR $106,559 
Massachusetts Plate Glass 
SSIRER ose ah sew anise niece 77,764 
PAST AGS. o2s0sss<00 $77,764 
Massachusetts Protective cee! 
Accident and Health..... 4,1 
Non-canc, A. & H....... 232'059 





MOPATS 2c oe ss0c85 $226,224 


Medical Protective 
Liability Other Than Auto $14,807 


TUT ALS bs tss0 0045s $14,807 
Merchants Indemnity 

ee Uh a Gy ee ae 38 
Liability Other Than Auto 20,916 
Assto LABDUY oo. science 731,314 
Auto Property Damage... 409.527 
Auto Physical Damage... 316 
Auto Collision «........2% 733 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 1,029 
Surety 2,365 
Glass 6,429 
Burglary and 12,645 
$1,185,312 





Workmen’s Compensation. 
Liability Other Than Auto 





Auto Property Damage... 


Other Than Auto.. 





Metropolitan Life 





Michigan Mutual one 
Ww orkmen’ s Compe nsation. 


Atte evra Damage... 


2 
i] 
9 
4 
9 
35 
5 


: 
Hospital Pg Medica 








Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Accident and Health 7 








Mutual Boiler & Soe” 





National Accident & 1 Health 








National Casualty 


Ww orice n’s Compensation. 
Liability Other Than Auto 


Auto Property Damage... 


Other Than Auto.. 





National Grange Mutual Liability 
W orkmen’ s Compensation. 212 


Merchants Mutual Casualty 


Accident 25 F5c sina oar baw e's’ 


Workmen’s Compensation. 31,579 
Liability Other Than Auto 23,073 
Auto Liability .cccccsess 28,445 
Auto Property Damage... 17,148 
Auto Physical Damage... 1,100 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 1,765 
DUES Sawa teks wakes. ee 3,049 
cate ge) Ri ere ~ $106, 178 
Metropolitan Casualty | 

Water Damage .......... $—22 
PAPNCMIME | 35 Di'inle ae en chee 35,250 
LL Rrra ae are 5 71,119 





Auto Property Damage...’ 





fire 
E xtended Cc overage 


Sprinkler and Ww ater Dam. 


Auto prema Damage... 





National Surety Corp. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Liability Other Than Auto 


Auto Gao ants Damage... 








Risks 





A. W. MARSHALL & CO. ®indins 


111 John St., 


One of New Jersey’s Leading General Agencies Tel. REctor 


31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


Worley’: Compensation. 3,: 
Liability Other Than Auto 2 








National Union Indemnity 
51 


Tel.: Mitchell 2-0963-4-5 Liability Other Than Auto 


New Jersey 


Auto Property Damage... 
Auto Physical Damage.. 
dD. Other Than Auto.. 


New Amsterdam Casualty 





Workmen’s Compensation. 
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March 30, 1951 

















Net Net Losses 
Premiums ai 

Liability Other Than Auto 475,748 147,454 
Auto Liability .......... 617,700 283,036 
Auto Property Damage... 349,154 152,666 
Auto Physical Damage... 17,576 3,326 
P, D. Other Than Auto.. 50,653 18,848 
MES cies bheeNee ea en 4,299 5,652 
SGC hivce wes euste tea 102,433 —-3,609 
OS ee rer eye oe 60,639 23,386 
Burglary and Theft...... 124,532 28, "452 
BOT Aldovcs ccentntis $2,431,652 $1,012,764 


New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty 











Workmen’s Compensation .$8,681,044 $4,521,673 
Liability Other Than Auto 391, 7318 102,698 
Bat: LAAN oo asics oe 1,295,952 413,992 
Auto Property Damage... 7,610 2,937 
P, D, Other Than Auto.. 152,556 45,814 

POT eke es eae $10,528,980 $5,087,114 

New =, ae 

Inland Marine & P. 4,2 $200 
PECHOOIE 0 nib. 40 So vie 0.0 868 even 
Workmen’s Compensation. 124,294 104,966 
Liability Other Than Auto 77,591 51,568 
Auto. Laabety a6 oicsce ss 59,389 129,345 
Auto Property Damage... 140,877 62,871 
Auto Physical Damage... 64,121 35,406 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 10,145 9,101 
PROT ei ideal aclebaeeae 12,379 606 
SOT isis ee-s ee Rw ew 16,625 30,897 
AGI 5 Ghote a ominacead d's 14,643 5,856 
Burglary and Theft...... 31,138 4,670 

TODA Ai 2) eases $755,557 $435,486 

North American Accident 

po: eT en eee 58,345 $8,967 
Health and Accident..... 225,352 87,367 
Hospital & Medical Exp. 4,484 1,239 

TOP ae ksaci sox $288,181 $97,573 


North American Casualty 4 en 
Sprinkler and Water Dam. $33 


























Personal Property Floater 29041 te is 
MEMES 5 cocks pak oe ee 78,741 15,147 
BERRIEN a 6 Secs see wceues 6,537 2,287 
Grete A, Rice sca ks 2,960 8,5 
Workmen’s Compensation. 24,403 10,079 
Liability Other Than Auto 80,983 104,181 
AUG TAMTRIEY coe cic ns a oo 324,104 124,074 
Auto Property Damage.. 114,650 36,043 
Auto Physical Damage. . 1,127 101 
P. D, Other Than Auto. 18,316 545 
PIGGHEY se ccsa oe naa ets 66,339 30,268 
SONOEE  occccunitee cx kh eee 156,560 6,575 
Burglary and Theft...... 78,005 23,978 
Boiler and Machinery. 7,036 
CRORE Go eek SO ae ae 5,639 70 
ig Sg i ieee a ear a $994,774 $361,928 
North American Life 
Health and Accident..... $785 $744 
Hospital & Medical Exp. 2,535 1,905 
TODA soe scwdie $3,320 $2,649 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
PICOTOMEIEY: 5325 oa bis owns 05 $18,817 $7,468 
PURGE bionic a lerctcve htmchnine 33,993 24,045 
Workmen’s Compensation. 187,841 154,878 
Liability Other Than Auto 69,280 26,667 
Auto: TAQMY. 66.555 9:00 113,961 57,403 
Auto Property Damage... 61,598 23,740 
Auto Physical Damage... 11 aes 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 2,588 616 
Se OP RFE EE 9,856 2,674 
re Per 2,252 ee 
OR IR AR GRAF Sy 9,586 3,505 
Burglary and Theft...... 25,061 3,600 
Boiler and Machinery.... 194,479 35,501 
Weiter TISMGRE. 66 cs 's-<sc0s 14 185 
Re eee are eS 66 
POT Ae tess $732,503 $342,281 
Ohio Casualty 
pT ot Oe ee ne ery $155 ae 
Workmen’s Compensation. 67,465 20,136 
Liability Other Than Auto 38,433 3,280 
Auto Liability. 4. 0.265 180,979 75,764 
Auto Property Damage.. 108,612 42,504 
Auto Physical Damage.. 3 4 
Auto Medical ........... 13,350 3,535 
P. D, Other Than Auto.. 9,872 2,309 
Fidelity pokes Sewn Oa 2,073 Sanceite 
SRT» Schast sicia se core ee wie ao 5,241 ery 
REPO oo Ace ot ny eek 4,496 2,018 
Burglary and Theft...... 18,844 3,006 
gs et? SRR Rea $449,517 $152,556 
Pacific Employers 
Workmen’s Compensation. $148,748 $156,529 
Liability Other Than Auto 30,814 3,877 
ARO Litamry: . ce cos's oss 47,841 14,271 
Auto Property Damage... 8,408 9,190 
Auto Physical Dam. & Coll. 11,667 4,723 
ee ae Ser ree eee 1,232 808 
P. D, Other Than Auto 5,557 2,847 
WANPMID 9) cs inccpa veleo bes —19 
SUSOEY iTS Tos § aides 44s 736 Pt ea 
SHORE ious ne Suna vaaies 1,641 1,039 
Burglary and Theft...... 3,788 487 
PPA. osees kee $280,412 $193,772 
( Pacific Mutual Life 
POCCIMENE Cys can ees 17,762 $3,652 
Health and Accident.... 95,526 43,667 
Group A. y | j «ee 50,551 34,445 
Non-canc. A. & H....... 22,077 19,976 
Hospital Medicut Me Exp. 4,785 3,068 
DOTA Bivs ate dasha ace $190,701 $104,809 
Patrons Mutual Coote 
Workmen’s Compensation. rig 327 . See 
Aute, Lighdity tice. i53a5 0,265 a 
WOT MES oc cd ects $19,591 Wives 


















































Paul Revere Life 
Group A, & H........... $2,274 $3,017 " 
Non-cane, A. & H 225,918 93,089 Established 1925 
a Pavaes t aaa NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 
Peerless Casualty 
Accident and Health..... $3,739 $1,346 11 Commerce St. Newark 2, N. J. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 101 al 
Liability Other Than Auto 778 Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 
Auto Liability .......... 28 
Auto Property Damage... 16 
Auto Physical Damage... 159 
PINE Ko pNiaidls ow ne ot bos 2,651 . 
og Sha a 34°117 Complete Workmen's Compensation — Casualty 
TOPAT on. o5 ccs. ce $61,588 $1,346 Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Ass’n Casualty 
Liability Other Than Auto $1,864 $75 BRANCHES: 
MEO LAGDINCY occ sees 23,252 12,909 
Auto Property Damage.. 11,696 8,833 ATLANTIC CITY JERSEY CITY TRENTON 
Auto Physical Damage.. 12,090 3,731 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 1,915 28 
ieee ~ i re EF eM 2 kc nwck tne ccc 622 102 EES rong Mid ak wee eee 9,102 —6,571 
FOTAL............ $50,817 Weer: Eb fcc as. 1,900 sae SOMMERS ena ncter ee eg ell 12,497 5,311 
Pennsylvania Threshermen & Farmers IR iy aca toga so nig hae 7,652 1,807 Surglary and Theft...... 29,092 10,881 
Workmen’s Compensation. $13,265 $4,088 Burglary and Theft...... 17,325 6,033 ; pases Toy Sleep a 
Liability Other Than Auto 498 ee Boiler and Machinery.... 3,160 gate Lt & . SP ae Sere $772,126 $462,: 27 8 
Auto Liability ......6... 828 wap Water Damage .......... 87 
Auto Property Damage... 526 303 ee " - Premier of San Francisco 
P. D, Other Than Auto.. 468 ree TOTAL.........+-. $324,929 $102,865 = Auto Physical Damage... $709 $1,141 
TO TAR etn const $15,585 $4,391 Preferred Accident TOA hts $709 ~——«$:,141 
Sprinkler and Water Dam. ans $7,500 
; Phoenix Indemnity ACCIGENE | «2 64.6265 oie ce oes 20,715 6,206 , Progressive Life 
UNO 5554 sig-4 bk 0 dibs eocibie 50,15. $12,806 RNB «goa gramials eieera¥.0's 5,943 —199 Accident and Health..... $694,510 $282,751 
SE 8 Ch ven oe se wdeie ce 3,003 2,474 Workmen’s Compensation. 127,951 70,234 Group A. & me hace elite 5 sy 0 167,994 82,819 
Workmen’s Compensation. 53,298 34,712 Liability Other Than Auto 75,307 29,291 Non-canc. A. & H....... 14,796 10,474 
Liability Other Than Auto 40,347 6,568 Pititty TAROT sive esc ose 269,011 237,626 Hospital & Medical Exp. 431,741 194,018 
Auto LIswty 6 kc sec swe 86,846 16,982 Auto Property Damage... 153,994 80,021 ee peer 6 24'S -s 
Auto Property Damage... 47,128 18,686 Auto Physical Damage... 55,166 17,686 iy | Pee ae $1,309, 041 $570,062 
Auto Physical Damage... 11,939 2,359 P. D. Other Than Auto.. 11,181 2,674 
P, D. Other Than Auto.. 1,462 337 PUN Acscwckennededde 2,167 1,617 Provident Life & Accident 
Health and Accident..... $78,941 $34,926 
ow Se Sees 286,730 224,901 
—— SS Non-canc. A. & H....... 1'325 if 
‘ e a: SC "$366,996 $259,827 


you can’t Shove] SNOW with 


Ana you can’t properly insure your 
Mercantile Burglary prospects without a 


complete portfolio of policies which 
mits “‘custom fit coverage.” 
what you have to offer when you’re 
a MANufacturers Man. 


To help you open doors and 
close sales, Manufacturers 
supplies its agents with 
timely, hard-hitting 
FREE SALES AIDS. 
Write, phone or visit 
our nearest office for 
details on becoming 

a MANufacturers Man. 


Write Manufacturers— 
IT PAYS! 


Casualty Tnsurance 


That’s exactly 






MANUFACTURERS 


itchfork:! 


















per- 








Company 


1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Prudential of America 








RGCUIOME  pcekenee ose ck $4,340,750 $3,043,668 
OE Piers ans cascdn ss $4, 340,750 $3, 043, 668 
Public Service Mutual 
Workmen's Compensation. $3,714 7,469 
Liability Other Than Auto 692 125 
Auto Liabiltity ........¢.: 230 800 
Auto Property Damage... 138 100 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 37 ind 
REPRO Chas keeeees $4,812 $8,494 
Royal nga 
PONE SS inankcdsaincves $7,151 
POM 4 a 0:0b cane Che aso 3,208 
ClO. ME Misc dacaws ee 511 
Workmen’s Compensation. 252,838 
Liability Other Than Auto 2 96,189 
Auto LIGMGG occ 60.40.06 4847 310 177,377 
Auto Property Damage... 262,050 119,586 
Auto Physical Damage. 25,101 4,320 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 31,595 8,388 
PIES nies cepidin gates 8,832 775 
RPL eae Ee a 28,567 —412 
DR ere eee 32,505 13,268 
Burglary and Theft...... 91,768 26,454 
Boiler and Machinery.... 37,163 3,806 
fai | er eee $1,612,556 $713,461 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
pS Se ae $2,238 $178 
PEE atin Ah ataeeae nee 66 ad 
ee, ee ge Pe 2,024 272 
Workmen’s Compensation. 167,678 99,587 
Liability Other Than Auto 144,148 58,043 
pg eee 215,988 64,078 
Auto Property Damage... 127,686 48,807 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 23,869 11,134 
PUNE © sccccnsscacdeeee 5,198 2,087 
SES ey ae Se 24,634 758 
SEN iv vt hikeeccnsdeater 12,620 9,966 
Burglary and Theft...... 39,252 13,837 
POPE ues Was eaeanas $764,400 $308,747 
Seaboard Surety 
Workmen’s Compensation. $3,54 $1,837 
Liability Other Than Auto 48 oo 
P. D, Other Than Auto.. 26 aac 
WU ac coankccke cada 27,638 1,474 
SORGRT hc caceRe ran «ae.eok 114,816 814 
Burglary and Theft...... 2,637 
FOP ARs isedss icc, See $4,125 
Seacoast Fisherman’s Mutual Liability 
Workmen’s Compensation. $9,637 $15,992 
FOV RRs vaneusecces ~ $9,637 $15,992 
Security Mutual Casualty 
ea ie a oa ae eta $153 $.. 
Extended Coverage ...... 8 <p. 
Personal Property Floater 463 p 
Workmen’s Compensation. 194,743 1 14,363 
Liability Other Than Auto 215 35 
pe RS aeereere 11,062 1,814 
Auto Property Damage... 5,926 1,933 
Auto Physical Damage... 3,530 1,275 
TORRE cciksen caver $216,099 $119,420 
Seong | Mutual Life 
Health and Accident. , 22,065 $4,796 
Group A. & Bic. wcccces 1,204,628 752,353 
Non-canc. A. & H....... 1:737 ‘eee 
Hospital & Medical Exp.. 52,066 12,331 
TOT ARG tis c0 00g a0 0:8 $1,260, 497 $769,480 
Selected Risks Indemnity 
Workmen’s Compensation. $389,809 $196,401 
Liability Other Than Auto 54,201 6,199 
Pity TAGRG 560 ciccaee 837,944 379,730 
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Net Net Losses 
Premiums Pai 
Auto Property Damage... 576,760 270,022 
Auto Physical Damage... 398,208 105,391 
P, D. Other Than Auto.. 12,129 6,679 
TOTAL... <0 csvset, -Qapeennne $964,421 
Service Casualty of New York 
Auto Physical Damage... $470,069 $212,732 
yg * Sr ee $470,069 $212,732 
Shelby Mutual Casualty 
GRE vcs oxdavecanie ee $35,744 $14,390 
ig | eee $35,744 $14,390 
Standard wens <7 7 2 
BROOE s oc aseatbainad ss 5,858 $8,739 
Pn. (<t30 csc eee aw aecne 3189 2,088 
Group A. & Hn. sicscsee 48,939 38,7 14 
Workmen’s Compensation. 302,287 155,068 
Liability Other Than Auto 144,073 41,483 
Auto Liability .......... 301,619 82,193 
Auto Property Damage... 187,288 70,651 
Auto Physical Damage... 92,211 35,952 
P, D. Other Than Auto.. 36,112 5,515 
PEN silnredhde scene 26,435 3,107 
DE cant ocake sk heaps 285,115 —5,177 
ORE cpceesepeecs ss: = a= 22,909 10,856 
Burglary and Theft...... 41,955 5,478 
Ast BIGGIE 06652450050 22,420 7,289 
nt; et Aaeeeemeerermeey FY | $461,956 
State Mutual Life 
ae ae: es * $201,839 $149,104 
ig. Pr $201,839 $149,104 
Sun Indemnity of New York 5 
ere ee $4,286 $2,617 
PE isnt aS ees @ eee 1,598 1,313 
Workmen’s Compensation. 105,920 49,688 
Liability Other Than Auto 33,159 9,663 
De ey er 158,029 86,575 
Auto Property Damage... 84,599 38,429 
Auto Physical Damage... 1,425 —57 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 3,461 182 
:  cosscsas satan + * 1,012 544 
BONER cscs cntecvssiswece 1,820 —1 
NE Seer orl Peer ee ree 6,497 2,546 
Burglary and Theft...... 20,637 11,275 
rOTAI $422,443 $202,774 
Travelers 

COS ES RSS SPER OEP ae fo 592,789 $166,408 
SIE Soa 2k tes Ra ot 42,145 13,865 
Group A. & H........... 3,460,922 2,708,776 
Non-canc. A. & H..... 625 7,350 


7 
rs 
bdo 
= 


2,498,901 
797,767 
273,008 


Workmen's C ompensation. 
Liability Other Than Auto 


Auto Liability ..... 
i ts i. | [Rees © $7,666,157 $4,949,923 
Travelers Indemnity Be 
Liability Other Than Auto $132,183 $17,948 
ae Tr 1,234,076 476,939 


Auto Property Damage... 818,408 382,002 

















Auto Physical Damage... —3 aes 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 131,439 53,143 
TT Ge ne eee 21,259 7,199 
. -csctees hace se ease 82,413 —120 
PR” 6c scteheh sow ion 6s 48,524 28,150 
Burglary and Theft...... 213,689 56,678 
Boiler and Machinery.... 364,393 99,095 
RAPS Aes os sab bees $3,046,380 $1,120,993 
Union Labor Life 
BER | ines eaedsecabeaen $324,176 $187,091 
U2 RN Beery ger $324,176 $187,091 
Union Mutual Life r 
Health and Accident..... $22,001 $6,586 
Group A. & H........... 48,945 19,804 
Non-canc. A. & H....... 49,918 2,981 
sk oe.) (SUR ere es $120,864 $29,371 
United Benefit Life 
ETT PE eee $187 $. 
Health and Accident..... 163,830 85 634 
Group A. & isa 2,217 1,386 
Non-canc. A. & H....... 6,603 4,012 
Hospital and Medical Exp. 19,346 7,278 
pci | a errege es $192,183 $98,310 
United Life & Accident 
Non-canc. A, & H....... $6,065 $1,264 
TROT AG eos tesasss $6,065 $1,264 


United National Indemnity 





Workmen’s Compensation. $33,298 $3,577 
Liability Other Than Auto 37,444 8,050 
Auto LAability 2.2000. 109,004 16,897 
Auto Property Damage... 64,680 19,338 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 2,350 142 
cl RE Ee es 342 ne 
OS a ee 3,251 paae 
ee ere sere 4,815 1,353 
Burglary and Theft...... 8,473 1,179 

ie | ee $263,657 $50,538 


United Services Automobile ene 
Personal Property Floater Bice 





eee $7, O76 
Auto Property Damage... 3,464 
Auto Physical Damage... 6,720 
PEPE elses sche ses $18,091 Bivws 
United ae mene 
Inland Marine & P.P. F. $21 Bi sas 
(| RE Pree sa2i 361 
eee Pee Fe re 730 279 
Workmen’s Compensation. 393,135 190,792 
Liability Other Than Auto 237,014 58,007 
eer es 444,222 184,324 
Auto Property Damage... 237,583 124,830 
































Auto Physical Damage... 14,494 3,909 
P. D, Other Than Auto.. 17,567 4,179 
DE asc uabenansterse 9,440 899 
RE “a teeh cree ae pokes 20,476 100 
Se a re eee 27,377 9,911 
Burglary and Theft...... 43,825 17,138 
TITAS She se $1,450,496 $594,729 
United States F. & G. 
eS Sa aay eel ape $37,093 $5,532 
ee re ern eee »32: 2,386 
tren A. @& Thies asc nsdes 5,751 556 
Non-canc. A, & H....... 43 ina 
Workmen’s Compensation. 892,578 498,402 
Liability Other Than Auto 680,728 263,219 
Auto Liability .......... 1,170,355 604,748 
Auto Property Damage... 649,351 316,624 
Auto Physical Damage... 11,428 4,538 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 60,419 10,608 
cc EEE AOE 46,165 30,582 
BEY cSnsasabh es sansnn 171,401 —31,384 
oR  coceun tones beckiegs: 77,036 32,518 
Burglary and Theft...... 178,046 57,098 
Water Damage.......... 2;482 2,503 
POT Abi sc.cs vvbickcd $3,992,205 $1,797,929 
United States Guarantee 
Inland Marine .......... $366 . Lea 
PISSRORE 2 6.555 0:90 5 5p es 4,406 oe a 
Workmen’s Compensation. 62,418 33,965 
Liability Other Than Auto 88,653 21,950 
Auto Liability .......... 9,029 78,219 
Auto Property Damage... 40,332 43,653 
Auto Physical Damage... 9,244 1,443 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 13,143 767 
POGOe Soca 5sus4s bees 138,548 11,845 
DOPELE . sos cbm bu ce eve ccc 115,670 96 
ar ES ea 2,950 853 
Burglary and Theft...... 77,218 17,085 
Sprinkler and Water Dam. 832 292 
TOUR cisses ken os $632,809 $210,168 
United States Life 
Accident and Health..... $38,721 $15,736 
Geoun Ay Me Biss scasnsne 192,554 113,685 
Hospital and Medical Exp. 16,243 6,264 
PAPE aes Shh 68a sdee $247,518 $135,685 
Universal Indemnity 
ee, ee $154,852 $77,092 
Auto Property Damage... 103,258 45,934 
bc | Rr oe $258,110 $123,026 
Universal Underwriters 
bo BE EEE 247 
Extended Coverage ...... 17 
Workmen’s Compensation. 1,258 7 
Liability Other Than Auto 23 . 
Auta DARMUNG oo ncoacess 3,853 A 
Auto Property Damage... 1,899 7 
Auto Physical Damage... 17,896 1,939 
P. D, Other Than Auto.. 17 os 
TIPR MEG cesses $25,208 $1,953 
Utica Mutual 
DOIEAABE) 5 ic ween pikes 51 $20 
Workmen’s Compensation. 239,042 144,968 
liability Other Than Auto 37,983 4,951 
Auto Liability .......... 159,733 89,952 
Auto Property Damage... 103,716 39,339 
Auto Physical Damage... 27,866 14,144 
P. D. Other Than Auto.. 8,690 1,383 
BEE (Ss oo cosbhanesine se © 3,975 1,831 
Burglary and Theft...... 3,412 652 
pty 0) Ne -aree ra $585,167 $279,240 
Utilities Mutual 
Workmen’s Compensation. $51,065 $28,437 
ptr i. Seog yee eee $51,065 $28,437 
Washington National 
Accident — gprs Beam $1,060,260 $400,681 
Group A. & 403,666 260,630 
Non-canc. ts e ST a 5,474 4,769 
Hospital and Medical Exp. 88,053 33,656 
pi | an Pee $1,557,453 $699,736 
West American 
Workmen’s Compensation. , $337 Baas 





$337 Bae 





11 Commerce St. 
Phone: 


ATLANTIC CITY 





Established 1925 
NEW JERSEY CLAIM SERVICE BUREAU 


Mitchell 2-7080 


Complete Workmen's Compensation — Casualty 
Facilities — Investigations — Hearings — Payments 


BRANCHES: 
JERSEY CITY 


Newark 2, N. J. 


TRENTON 








Illinois Compensation 
Hearing Is Postponed 


J. Edward Day, Director of Insurance 
for Illinois, has postponed the hearing on 
workmen’s compensation rates and. rat- 
ing plans originally set for April 4 at 
Springfield, until May 3. This postpone- 
ment, made at the request of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
is for the purpose of giving the bureau 
an opportunity to submit amended com- 
pensation rating plans for consideration 
of the Insurance Department and those 
companies which file independent rates. 





Western Casualty & nis ied 





Workmen’s Compensation. $— $10 
Liability Other ‘than Auto is 4,000 
OS Be es aan 58 Palas 
RB AS SES gt aaa 1,240 

i Cs yA anne aa ap $1,270 $4,010 


Western National Indemnity 
$69,262 $41,255 
8,075 8,663 


Fire 
extended 
Tornado, 


Cc overage 
Windstorm, Cy- 











PO PO. fon -5 so yk kod 11 yesiets 
Sprinkler and Water Dam. 426 33 
Riot, Civ. Com. and Expl. 73 1,667 
ee errr 1 FLAN 
Inland Marine .......... —147 116 
Aircraft Physical Damage —!1 criss 
Auto Physical Damage... sited 1,487 

CAPE bays 8655508008 $81,427 $53,221 
Yorkshire Indemnity 
Workmen's Compensation. $43,887 $22,029 
Liability Other Than Auto 35,388 10,644 
Auto Liability Pair PS 83,173 19,719 
Auto Property Damage... 48,170 21,870 
Auto Physical Damage... 17,646 1,789 
P. D, Other Than Auto.. 3,420 660 
DE akewdeae p¥awh-ars 817 --6 
TT PS SE oe 1,034 7 
ERMMS fore aurea dase ee 8,475 6,236 
Burglary and Theft...... 20,758 13,203 
hk fr Benepe aes ae $262,768 $96,151 
Zurich General Accident & ew 
BOE inca cacck oan dae $1,38 $159 
PEEP ee $520 $180 
eS eee ee 502,015 248,633 
Workmen’s Compensation. 794,184 470,120 
Liability Other Than Auto 246,287 113,259 
Ante: Liability. <. 36 ccs 691,851 326,173 
Auto Property Damage.. 388,430 198,926 
Auto Physical Damage... 887 iets 
P. D, Other Than Auto.. 55,897 24,314 
ee eer re 37,217 10,513 
Burglary and Theft...... 94,131 30,801 
EC gE \ ERS re © $2,812,802 $1,423,080 





ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


today for full particulars? 


T. W. MOCK, President 





OPPORTUNITIES IN SELLING 


If interested in a growing organization where the oppor- 
tunities for expansion are great, and whose policies are broad 
in coverage and priced to sell, get in touch with us. 
like the friendly service of our organization. Why not write 


NATIONAL 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


HOSPITAL 
SURGICAL 


You will 


242-244 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FISCHER TO BE REAPPOINTED 


Name of Former Iowa Commissioner 
Sent by Governor to Senate; Was 
Head of Department 1939-1947 
The name of Charles R. Fischer, 
former lowa Insurance Commissioner, 
has been sent by Governor William S. 
Beardsley to the Senate of the Iowa 
legislature for confirmation to the post 

again. 

The appointment is for the four-year 
term starting July 1 of this year. Mr. 
Fischer would return to his former post 


he left in 1947 when Sterling Alex- 
ander of Webster City was named to 
succeed him. 


Mr. Fischer had held the post longer 


than any other Commissioner in the 
state’s history when he left in 1947. 
He had taken over in February, 1939. 

Mr. Fischer became campaign man- 


ager for the present Governor in 1948 
and successfully conducted a campaign 
with the result that the incumbent, who 
had failed to reappoint him, was de- 
feated. 

The former Commissioner served as 
executive secretary of the Iowa Little 
Hoover reorganization committee during 
the past 18 months. One of the bills 
recommended by the committee and now 
before the Senate calls for consolidating 
the State Insurance Department with 
the Banking and Securities Divisions 
into a state department of finance to 
be administered by a single Commis- 
sioner, 


PROMOTES 2 AT PITTSBURGH 





Hartford A. & I. Names Eisaman Branch 
Office Casualty Superintendent; Pren- 
tice, Supervising Underwriter 

The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. announces the promotion of Lewis 

Eisamen, formerly supervising un- 
derwriter, to superintendent of the 
casualty department in its Pittsburgh 
office, and of James Prentice to the post 
of supervising underwriter. 

A native of Greensburg, Pa., and a 
graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Eisaman has been associa- 
td with the Hartford since 1936. Dur- 
ing World War II Mr. Eisaman served 
four and a half years as a captain in 
the United States Army. 

A native of Manchester, Conn., Mr. 
Prentice has been associated with the 
Hartford since 1947. Prior to joining 
the staff of the Pittsburgh office in 
1949, he served as an underwriter in 
the liability department of the Hart- 
ford’s home office. From 1942 to 1947, 
Mr. Prentice served as a captain and 
bomber pilot in the United States Air 
Force. 


Hartford A. & I. Names 


Morrison at Kansas City 

The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. announces the appointment of Ralph 
L. Morrison as assistant superintendent 
of the bond department of its Kansas 
City branch office. 

A native of Kansas and a_ graduate 
of Fort Scott Junior College, Mr. Mor- 
rison has been associated with the Hart- 
ford since 1939, serving in the company’s 
home office and as special agent in Kan- 
sas. During World War II, Mr. Morri- 
son served in the United States Navy. 





Wha 


51 





XUM 


March 30, 1951 


———— 
Caruattro 
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Day Talks on Problems 
Of New Commissioner 

SPEAKS BEFORE FEDERATION 

Illinois Director Will Sponsor Bill on 


Low Surplus Requirements; Suggests 
Federation Consider Question 





A State Insurance Department has a 
dual role: one, to protect the public, and 
two, to serve insurance interests by as- 
sisting and encouraging the industry as 
a whole in the same manner the State 
Department of Agriculture does for 
farmers, according to J. Edward Day, 
Director of Insurance for Illinois. 

Speaking before the annual luncheon 
of the Insurance Federation of Illinois 
in Chicago March 18, he said: “The 
State Departments can do a real job— 
not the passive one of providing an um- 
brella against Washington—but the vital 
ones of protecting the public and of 
providing reasonable service for the 
industry.” 

Has No Precedents for Guide 

He said that when a new Insurance 
Commissioner assumes office he has few 
precedents to guide him among other 
state agencies because his Department 
alone has no counterpart at either the 
Federal or local level. Unlike other 
state functions of road building, law 
enforcement, education, health, welfare, 
utility regulation and the others, there 
are no comparable departments in the 
local community or Washington. 

The Insurance Director observed that 
regulating the rates of monopolies, such 
as the telephone company is one thing, 
and regulating the varying prices 
charged by competitors—as the Insur- 
ance Department must attempt to do— 
is quite another, he said: 

“In no field has the doctrine of caveat 
emptor been so thoroughly abandoned 
as in insurance regulation, And this was 
no New Deal era phenomenon but was 
a development of 40 years ago.” 

Referring to the complexity of insur- 
ance regulation he noted its manifold 
duties and its responsibilities to the 
public. 

Regulation Is Far-Reaching 

“The regulation demanded by insur- 
ance laws of the American states is 
uniquely far-reaching. Even socialistic 
England has only a handful of officials 
engaged in insurance regulation, Yet this 
far-reaching control is strangely incon- 
sistent and self-contradictory. The De- 
partment is expected to examine a com- 
pany normally only once each three or 
four years. Yet under our excellent II- 
linois Insurance Code, you can qualify 
a mutual or reciprocal company to write 
any of numerous lines of fire or casu- 
alty insurance with only $25,000 of sur- 
plus—a wholly inadequate requirement 
which should be revised to recognize 
the great changes in dollar values and 
size of claims which have taken place. 

“I think this matter of low surplus 
requirements is an important public pol- 
icy issue with which the legislative com- 
mittee of your federation might well 
concern itself. Our Department has 
prepared and expects to sponsor a bill 
on this subject. We are also concerned 
with the question of disproportionate 
volumes of business being taken on by 
some companies which have inadequate 
resources to carry the load.” 

Rate regulation presents many prob- 
lems, he said. Fire rates must be ap- 
prov ed by the Department and the key- 
stone of rate regulation is statistics, he 
noted. “What happens then to the de- 
ductibles in the regulatory pattern?” he 
asked. “The Illinois Department has 
approved deductibles and catastrophe 
writings because it seemed important 
not to stand in the way of meeting 
legitimate demand for new types of 
coverage.” 

Seeks Increase in Personnel 

He called for greater increase in per- 
sonnel to cover the necessary expense 
of an expanded rating division because 
the new 1947 casualty rating law re- 
quired greater supervision in rate ap- 
proval work. The Insurance Director, 


he said, when approving a rate filing, 
goes on record as concluding that the 
filing is justified and must at any time 
be prepared to back up with facts the 
reason for the approval. 

In his brief experience as_ Illinois 
Director he has noticed the lack of 
personnel and excessive turnover in the 
majority of State Insurance Depart- 
ments. This has caused him some con- 
cern and it should be of vital concern 
to the insurance industry. He noted the 
fact that in recent weeks five of the 
very top Commissioners among the 48 
states have resigned or have indicated 
they will shortly. 

“But in state service, as in everything 


else, you get about what you pay for,” 
he said. “And this broad regulatory 
power over a business that does over 
a billion dollars a year volume in II- 
linois alone should not be turned over 
to low calibre people who cannot offer 
intelligent, effective regulation free from 


harassment. Already many of our In- 
surance Departments contain capable 
career personnel. But there is a need 


for far more of them, and the industry 
competition for their service has inten- 


sified.’ 
Fuller Heads Federation 
As announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week, Harry H. Fuller, spe- 
cial representative, National Bureau of 


Casualty Underwriters, was elected pres- 
ident, and John A. Henry, general attor- 
ney, Continental Companies, retiring 
president, was elected chairman of the 
board. Urban M. Lelli, Chicago, secre- 
tary, Phoenix-Connecticut Group, was 
elected first vice president. 

In recognition of his services as presi- 
dent of the federation in 1949-1950 and 
chairman of the board in 1950-1951, L. D. 
Cavanaugh, president, Federal Life In- 
surance Co., was presented a framed 
engrossed resolution. 

Presiding was John A, 
was also presented a gift, 

Approximately 600 members of the 
federation were in attendance. 


Henry, who 
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Admitted Assets 


December 31, 1950 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses 


ment Bonds.. $37,743,838.93 Reserve for Loss Adjustment 
Canadian Gov- WRONG sinc cs eS Seeks 1,540,329.77 
ernment Bonds 51,120.69 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 11,841,300.90 
Railroad Bonds 544,218.60 Reserve for Contingent Com- 
Public Utility WASIOME sree sas one Seles RS 584,698.69 
EM 0.0 0's cna 334,111.87 $38,673,290.09 Reserve for Funds Held under 
Reinsurance Treaties ....... 524,135.24 
Railroad Stocks $ 301,200.00 Reserve for Retirement Benefits 351,915.84 
Public —_ Utility Reserve for Taxes and Other 
Stocks ...... 1,035,197.00 RN E5308 505, 2 223,213.75 
Miscellaneous Excess of Schedule P Formula 
Stocks ...... 5,266,120.00 6,602,517.00 = over Case Estimates........ 212,000.33 
Didstpets:...oc.cvecsss we ne Be 
IPUNONOE ig éica cc wudecitaies 47,542.88 
Cash in Banks and Office...... 1,448,361.03 
Reinsurance Balances in Course $36,508,497.23 
OP COUCETIOR 055. s50:5's0i0s « ceiats 1,203,360.15 ae $ 4,000,000.00 
Funds Held by Ceding Rein- Surplus ....... 7,676,243.70 
BUT 5 Gare oie bares are e-4 oie bee 41,803.29 
Interest Accrued ............. 97,513.01 Surplus to Policyholders...... 11,676,243.70 
$48,184,740.93 $48,184,740.93 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners’ basis. 
Securities carried at $435,904.29 in the above stat t are 





Liabilities 


deposited with State Departments 





\? 





$21,183,359.83 
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Cushman Talks Before 
Surety Bond Producers 


ON CREDIT MAN AND SECURITY 


Declares Delays Incident to Awards of 
Contracts Are Inevitable Where 
Bond Provision Is Waived 
Speaking on the subject “The Project- 
the Credit Man and Security,” Edward 
H. Cushman, Philadelphia attorney and 
specialist in construction industry prob- 
lems, addressed the annual meeting of 
the ‘National Association of Surety Bond 
Producers at Houston, Tex., March 29. 
Mr. Cushman stated that the first 
mechanics lien law in the United States 
was enacted in Maryland in 1791 to 
facilitate the construction of buildings 
in the proposed capital city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and that the mechanics 
lien laws in force in every state in the 
United States are applicable only to pri- 


vate work since there can be no lien 
sabieent a public veliding ; 
The first Federal law protecting sup- 


pliers of labor and material by surety 
bond was the Heard Act of 1894 which 
ary we was replaced in 1935 by the pres- 
ent law known as the Miller Act. This 
statute requires a performance bond 
for ge protection of the Government 
and a separate bond for the protection 
of ei of labor and material. This 
two-bond system is now in force in a 
number of states. 
Law Proved Inadequate 

The mechanics lien law has proved 
to be inadequate protection with respect 
to private work and a two-fold remedy 
was suggested. First, the bonded com- 
petitive system as evolved in 1946 by a 
committee of underwriters, representa- 
tives of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Associated General Contractors of 
America, the New York Building Con- 
gress and others. Second, a statute re- 
quiring a bond for the protection of 
suppliers of labor and material in lieu of 
the relatively ineffective lien remedy. 
Such a law is now in force in a number 
of states. 

The major portion of 
talk was directed to the 
recent executive orders permitting the 
Department of Defense and other fed- 
eral agencies to dispense with perform- 
ance or other bonds and with proposed 
legislation permitting the Miller Act to 
be waived with respect to cost-plus- 
fixed-fee and other cost type contracts 
for the construction of public buildings 
or public works. 

He pointed out that suppliers of mate- 
rial and equipment may no longer as- 
sume that they still have the essential 
protection of the Miller Act bond and 
that they must make specific inquiry 
in each case. He warned that under 
these conditions suppliers of material, 
labor and equipment should operate as 
though the Miller Act had been sus- 
pended for the duration unless and 
a til they discover that a bond for their 
protection is in effect. 

No Need to Delay Delivery 

For the past 50 years where a pub- 
lic works job was known to be bonded, 
established subcontractors and material- 
men would not hesitate to sell to the 
general contractor because there was 
no need to delay a needed delivery in 
order to make inquiry whether the risk 
of non-payment had been assumed by a 
paid corporate surety. He summed up 
the reasons for discretionary waiver 
of bonds and concluded that they are 
untenable because any contractor worthy 


Mr. Cushman’s 
effect of the 


of Government work can get a bond 
without delay, thereby affording the 
Government as well as the subcontrac- 


tors and materialmen the _ established 
protection which is recognized not only 


by Congress but by practically every 
state in the union. 


He said that where there is no bond a 
consideration by 


serious question for 

the subcontractor must be when and 
how he will be paid if the contractor 
detaults. He discussed a recent deci- 


sion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States which can seriously prejudice the 
rights of banks or other lending institu- 





Lewis on Defense Program 


(Continued from Page 36) 


continued if they meet specified needs or 
where termination costs would impose 
substantial losses to the Government. 
Airport Construction Limited 
Mr. Lewis said that airport construc- 
tion under the Federal Airport Act has 
been limited for 1951 to projects most es- 
sential to the defense program; a survey 
discloses that 22 states have allocated a 
total of over two billion dollars for 
construction, highways accounting for 
approximately two-thirds of the total 
with the rest earmarked for schools, hos- 
pitals and_ public buildings. School con- 
struction is in for a big boom if plans 
now being formulated carry through. 
To facilitate the vast defense Eocene 
said 


which is now getting into stride, 
Mr. Lewis, the armed services have ef- 
fected changes in their administrative 


procedures, with the emphasis on decen- 
tralization. 

“It is possible, of course,” he said, 
“that with the Government operating on 
this decentralized basis and with the 
administration of rules and procedures 
in the hands of area representatives, in- 
structions may at times be misunder- 
stood and other difficulties may arise. 
any misunderstanding of a bonding na- 
ture arises in the course of your deal- 
ings with these representatives it is ad- 
visable to contact us at once so that the 
misunderstandings may be ironed out 
promptly, with no delay resulting or 
harm done. 

Purpose Is to Increase Speed 

“The purpose of this decentralization 
is to achieve speed, efficiency and econ- 
omy. It is no less imperative for us who 
also service the defense program to show 
the same admirable traits. We have a 
direct responsibility to cooperate with 
the Government in achieving each of 
these three objectives, and the way to 
earn the good will of the Government 
is to do things properly, promptly and 
accurately. Check the accuracy of every 
bond you execute, because errors add to 
the burden of Government administra- 
tion, and they also add to our own bur- 
dens. In an urgent defense program such 
as is now under way, there is no margin 
for error. 

“As for bonding requirements on de- 
fense contracts, it is our belief that on 
advertised or negotiated fixed price con- 
struction contracts, bonds will be re- 
quired. On cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, 
we have encouraged the Government to 
use payment bonds. 

“It may well be emphasized that in 
normal times the indemnity feature of 
the performance bond is most important 
to the Government. But in times of 
emergency we should stress the benefits 
accruing to the Government through use 
of the payment bond, its economic, 
speedy and preferential effect upon the 
flow of labor and materials. We might 
also stress that under the DO order 
system there is a certain weakness in 
that even under this system where a 
priority is granted, a supplier need not 
furnish material if the purchaser is un- 
willing or unable to qualify as a credit 


risk. A payment bond will correct this 
weakness, since materialmen normally 
will supply bonded work before that 


which is unbonded. 
Payment Bond Is Vital 
“So vital did the payment bond prove 





tions if the Government chooses to set 
off a claim for taxes with respect to 
one job against the surplus on another 
profitable job. 

The advantages of 
the owner or lender ( 
pliers of labor and material, if the 
contractor overextends himself or is 
involved with a sharp rise in price or 
finds himself subjected to a shortage 
of either skilled mechanics or critical 
materials, were reviewed. Mr. Cushman 


a surety bond to 
as well as to sup- 


stated that delays incident to the awards 
of contracts and delays attendant upon 
the prosecution of contracts are inevi- 
table 

waived. 


where the bond provision is 


prior to and during World War II that 
its use was continued practically without 
interruption during that conflict and in 
the postwar period. The benefits to the 
Government of the payment bond in ac- 
celerating the flow of material have been 
clearly demonstrated. If we all work to- 
gether to make sure these benefits func- 
tion, its place in the present defense pro- 
gram would seem assured. 

“Performance and payment bonds on 
Government defense construction are be- 
ing required in many cases. Of particular 
interest is a situation that has developed 
here in Texas. Bids were requested by 
the Division Engineer early in February 
for rehabilitation of an air field. The suc- 
cessful bidder immediately went to work 
on the job which was then estimated at 
somewhere around three and a half mil- 
lion dollars. During February the con- 
tractor performed in excess of one and 
a quarter million dollars of work under 
that contract, but it was not until during 
the first half of this month that per- 
formance and payment bonds of 40% 
each were requested on a contract of ap- 
proximately $4,300,000. The job was then 
better than 40% completed, and it will 
be entirely completed within a very short 
time. 

“However, there are some instances 
where bonds are not requested, and 
where they would have eliminated de- 
lays. For example, there is the combina- 
tion Navy and FHA project at a marine 
base that calls for the building of about 
1,000 houses which would be owned by 
the contractor under the Wherry Act. 
The Government has placed its estimate 
of the cost through the FHA at about 
six and a half million dollars. The spe- 
cifications provided that the successful 
contractor should be required to furnish 
a satisfactory surety bond in the full 
amount of the contract. However, no bid 
bond was required. 


Five Bids Were Filed 


“The interesting situation here is that 
five bids were filed. The lowest bid was 
$6,400,000, and the highest $8,300,000. The 
two highest bidders are well experienced 
and financially responsible contractors. 
The low bidder apparently hardly quali- 
fied for a bond on a contract of this 
size and it now appears that he has in- 
dicated that he does not care to accept 
the work. The second lowest bidder is 
unknown in construction circles and has 
also indicated his unwillingness to go 
ahead with his bid. The third bidder 
apparently is nowhere qualified for a 
job of that dimension, and at the pres- 
ent time no one seems to know whether 
the contract will be awarded to the 
fourth bidder, or what is going to hap- 
pen, 

“In other words, three bidders filed 
bids without arranging for suretyship in 
advance and in connection with an op- 


eration on which no bid bond had 
been filed. The requirement of a bid 
bond, obviously, would have eliminated 


delay as well as uncertainty on the part 
of the awarding officer. The unqualified 
contractors would have been weeded out 
by the sureties if a bid bond had been 
required, and the job would have been 
expedited. This case demonstrates the 
fallacy of a recent decision that a bid 
bond is an informality.” 


Producer’s Importance Demonstrated 


Mr. Lewis said that the importance of 
the contract bond producer in the de- 
fense program has been clearly demon- 
strated and that he has a great respon- 
sibility in bonding contractors who can 
complete their jobs and produce on time. 
That, he said, demands prompt and co- 
operative service in working closely with 
both contractors and the Government 
and thus speeding through to a success- 
ful conclusion those contracts which play 
a vital part in the defense effort. 

He said that during the last war, the 
surety industry was accused in some 
quarters of delaying the war program 
because many borderline contractors, 
whose productive capacity was believed 
necessary to the war effort, could not 
procure bonds. “We emphasized then,” 
he said, “that a contractor who could not 





Blalock Names Committee 


For Pacific Conference 


Executive Vice President J. T. Blalock 
of the Pacific Indemnity Co., who was 
named chairman of the permanent indus- 
try committee at the meeting last week 
in Santa Barbara, of the Pacific Insur- 
ance & Surety Conference, with power 
to name the members of the committee 
has named these members: F. Britten 
McConnell, vice president and counsel, 
Pacific Employers Co., Vice President 
R. A. McGuire, Pacific ‘Employers; Vice 
President R. A. Inglis, Pacific Indem- 
nity; Casualty Manager H. L. Sevison, 
Founders Insurance Co.; President Sam 
A. Simpson, Transport "Indemnity Co. 
Vice President George Fiore, Transport 
Indemnity; Vice President S. Arch 
Richards, Olympic Insurance Co.; Don- 
ald R. Luckham, Beneficial Fire & Cas- 
ualty Co. 

Under the resolution adopted, this 
committee is to confer with the Insur- 
ance Commissioners of California and 
other jurisdictions, groups, boards and 
bureaus so that the problems of the 
industry and the discussion of their 
merits may be presented in an orderly 
and business-like manner. 


O. T. Jackson, E. A. Smith 
Active in Church Centennial 


Oakley T. Jackson, an associate of 
Montgomery & Montgomery, Inc., 
New York insurance brokers, and Ed- 
mund A. Smith, superintendent of A. 
& H. lines in the Loyalty Group’s New 
York office, are taking an active part 


in the 100th anniversary observance 
this year of St. hea en Episcopal 
Church, Millburn, N. J. Jackson, 


who is a vestryman of the. church, is 
chairman of the anniversary brochure 
committee on which Mr. Smith is also 
serving. 

The Founder’s Day observance will 
take place Sunday, April 1, at which 
time Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of 
New Jersey will be the guest speaker. 
He will be introduced by Reverend 
Hugh W. Dickinson, pastor of St. 
Stephen’s. On the 75th anniversary of 
the church in 1936 A. Harry Moore, 
then governor of the state, was the 
principal speaker. 





perform in time would only impede the 
war effort, and while we reluctantly 
wrote some such bonds, experience has 
amply demonstrated that our fears were 
well founded. 

“Now it is stated that we are bonding 
contractors who may not produce on 
time. Rather than say, ‘We told you so,’ 
let us as part of our service be positive 
that a contractor not only has the capital 
but also the technical, administrative 
and other capacities that assure prompt 
performance. Our bonds can do this; 
our bonds should do this; and I say that 
if our bonds do this we will earn our 
right to continue participating in the de- 
fense program.” 

With respect to the relationship of the 
Surety Association of America and Gov- 
ernment authorities, Mr. Lewis said: 

“We have endeav ored to maintain that 
sound business relationship in our asso- 
ciation with the Government, both Fed- 
eral and state, as well as with all of the 
great body of our assureds. In turn you 
and we have enjoyed an equal degree of 
cooperation on the part of Government 
officials; most particularly, in connection 
with the defense program, with the Di- 
rector of Insurance of the Department 
of Defense, Thomas L. Kane, and also 
the able and competent insurance chiefs 
of the armed services. There is here a 
mutuality of interest and cooperative en- 
deavor which holds much promise for 
the future. 

“We must always be on guard not to 
be a party to any program which would 
centralize the placing of construction 
contract bonds of a state or political sub- 
division by directing their placement 
through selected channels. Such prac- 
tices bring up a train of evils which 
far outweigh any temporary advantage 
to any producer or company.” 
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City-Sitty-Stuff 

Post card from Sam (Continental As- 
surance G. A.) Rosan says he is taking 
some time out in Brunswick, Ga., while 
en route to Heep Big Convention at 
Hollywood Beach, Florida—the lucky 
guy. 

eo ee 

For those whose minds work along 
such lines, it may startle folks to know 
that at the New York regional meeting 
of Columbian National Life, held re- 
cently at the Hotel New Yorker, we 
discovered that the “house dentist” is 
Dr. Irving I. Crown. 

eee ee 

Chalk up one for the linotypers, with 
the information that the New York 
World Telegram and Sun recently 
printed the picture of Tutasi Mau-O- 
Samoa, a Polynesian gal from the South 
Seas. Mighty pretty female, we thought, 
and we would not object to seeing Samoa 
of her. 

* * * 

A New York gal by the name of 
Jessica Samuels says she is known as 
the Salami Queen, of all things. Sounds 
like a lot of bologna to us. 

*” * * 


Prior to and during the last few years, 
we noticed that the New York subways 
had quite a few flower hucksters, who, 
without benefit of rent to the system, 
did business on the platforms near the 
exits. Just last week, we noticed that 
a regular flower stand had been installed 


on the 86th Street northbound Lexington 
Avenue Station. With none of the sta- 
tions or equipment adequate to handle 
a rush hour crush, it seems that the 
city, at the expense of the subway 
riders, sacrifices much needed space for 
what must be a comparatively few paltry 
dollars. “Phooey,” say we. 

+ ££. * 


One of our friends tells us that the 
best way to get rid of razor blades is 
to take them somewhere to be sharp- 
ened—and not call back for them. 

* 


Story is percolating around (or through) 
New York about King Peter of Yugo- 
slavia who recently told Arthur Nagy, 
proprietor of Cafe Tokay, that the rea- 
son why he liked the place was that he 
was treated like any other customer. 
Nagy replied: “That’s the way we do it 
here—we treat everyone like a king.” 

ee Se 


Definition by Modest Mike, our non- 
quotable friend: ‘“He’s so shifty, he has 
to part his hair in the middle to keep 
his balance.” 

* * 

Statement by a newlywed: “It took me 
six calls to make a date with her, six 
dates to get a kiss, and one stupid ques- 
tion to get stuck with her for life.” 

* 


The fact that there seem to be no 
more Brink armored car hold-ups would 
seem to indicate that they now must 
have bodyguards for the guards. 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





LESLIE WINS KEYSTONE POINT 


N. J. High Court Orders Keystone Cases 
Restored to Trial List; Pa. Commis- 
sioner Is Liquidator 

Insurance Commissioner Artemus C. 
Leslie of , Pennsylvania announces that 
the Supréme Court of New Jersey on 
March 19, ruled in favor of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, as 
statutory liquidator of Keystone Indem- 
nity Exchange 

The Supreme Court ruling reversed 
the action of the Camden City District 
Court on April 6, 1950, which marked 
discontinued 56 assessment suits brought 
by the statutory liquidator in the Cam- 
den Court against New Jersey residents 
on the ground that the cases had not 
been moved for trial within six months 
after they had been placed on the trial 
list, under a new Rule of Court which 
became effective January 1, 1949 

The Supreme Court vacated the order 
of discontinuance and ordered the cases 
restored to the trial list. 


Arthur B. Eaton 


To correct a misimpression, Arthur 
B. Eaton, vice president of Manufac- 
turers Casualty, was never manager of 
the Albany branch office of the North 
America Companies, as stated in our 
March 9 issue story about his recent 
Manufacturers’ appointment. The error 
resulted from a confusion of identities. 
During his years with the North Amer- 
ica Companies Mr. Eaton managed its 
Cleveland branch for a time and won 
the president’s trophy one year for 
leadership of the group’s outstanding 
branch office. He also had charge of its 
Atlanta office. 


ASKS COMP. INCREASE IN VA. 
The Virginia State Corporation has 
been asked for 3.8% over-all increase 
in rates for workmen’s compensation 
insurance. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Inspection Rating Bureau of Vir- 
ginia asked for the increase, effective 
July 1. The Commission set April 23 
for a hearing. The Commission has re- 
duced compensation rates approximate- 
ly 30% in the past two years, while oc- 
cupational disease loads have been in- 
creased approximately 60% in the past 
three years. 


CROUSE JOINS OHIO AGENCY 


Appointed Consulting Actuary of C. E. 
Preslan & Co.; Is Fellow of Casualty 
Actuarial Society 

C. E. Preslan & Co., Inc., insurance 
agency of Cleveland, announces the ap- 
pointment of Charles W. Crouse as its 
consulting actuary, effective April 2. 

In joining C. E. Preslan & Co., Mr. 
Crouse resigned as actuary of the Manu- 
facturers Casualty Insurance Co., with 
which he has been associated for the 
past eight years. During that time, he 
has been interested primarily in the 
production and underwriting of large 
risks, and in the development of special 
rating formulae. Prior to his association 
with the Manufacturers, he was actuary 
of the American Casualty Co. of Read- 
ing, Pa. He began his insurance career 
in 1936 as assistant actuary of the Penn- 
sylvania State Workmen’s Insurance 
Fund. 

Mr. Crouse is a fellow of the Casu- 
alty Actuarial Society and the author 
of a paper, “On Non-Linear Retro- 
spective Rating,” published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society. He is a master 
of arts of the University of Ptnnsyl- 
vania, a member of the American Math- 
ematical Society, International Congress 
of Mathematicians (1950) and_ the 
Comite Permanent des Congres Inter- 
nationaux d’Actuaires. 


Impellitteri Proclaims 
N. Y. Greater Safety Week 


Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri of 
New York has proclaimed the week of 
April 1 as “Greater Safety Week.” T he 
proclamation was issued in connection 
with the 21st Annual Safety Convention 
and Exposition to be held under 
auspices of the Greater New York 
Safety Council, April 3-6. 

The proclamation states that agen- 
cies of the city government, including 
the Civil Defense unit directed by 
former Police Commissioner Arthur W. 
Wallander are working closely with the 
Safety Council all the year around and 
that the convention will draw to New 
York City leaders in all fields of safety 
promotion from many parts of the 
nation. 


Columbia Research Center 


(Continued from Page 20) 


it is expected that the Center will pro- 
duce monographs on specific problems 
of interest to life insurance executives 
and a text or casebook on management 
problems in life insurance for use as 
teaching material in other colleges and 
universities as well as at Columbia. 

“The School feels especially fortunate 
in having Dr. Stalson as director of the 
Center,” said Dean Young. “He has 
been a participant in and a close student 
of the life insurance business for 20 
years. He is author of ‘Marketing Life 
Insurance,’ published by the Harvard 
University Press in 1942. This study 
is a classic in the literature of life 
insurance. Dr. Stalson has continued 
his interest in life insurance manage- 
ment problems, and I know that the 
work now to be undertaken by Colum- 
bia brings to fulfillment one of his long- 
cherished dreams—the establishment of 
a graduate program of research and 
instruction on life insurance manage- 
ment at a major university. 


Endorsed by Insurance Executives 


The School’s decision to set up the 
Life Insurance Management Research 
Center was made after a year of ex- 
ploratory consideration, according to 
Dean Young. During recent months 
the Dean and Dr. Stalson have con- 
ferred with leading life insurance execu- 
tives, chiefly in the eastern companies, 
who are themselves concerned with 
developing the administrative capaci- 
ties of their rising officer personnel. 
The School decided to undertake the 
present program of research at the 
Center and to plan new courses of 
instruction at the School only after 
it was learned how fully these industry 
men recognized the need for sound, 
independent research in this area of 
life insurance management. 


Close to Business Community 


Columbia’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness has as one of its basic objectives 
the development of a close and con- 
structive working relationship with the 
business community. The School will 
benefit from cooperation given it by 
business and at the same time make a 
contribution to the solution of pressing 
management problems in business. Al- 
though Columbia has been enabled by 
companies in the greater New York 
area to make a beginning on the present 
program of research, it takes, not a 
regional, but a national point of view, 
and it believes that the Center will not 
only grow in size as it becomes known 
throughout the industry but will be re- 
garded as a sound pioneering effort in 
this field of realistic business research. 


Dr. Stalson’s Career 


Stalson’s home and his office as 
a management consultant are in Man- 
hattan. He came here in 1944 following 
his release from active duty with the 
Army Air Force, but gave most of his 
time for the next year to the War 
Production Board where he acted as a 
consultant. During recent years his 
work has given him an opportunity to 
study the problems of companies in 
many different industries, but life in- 
surance management is his field of 
primary interest. 

His extensive insurance background 
has been coupled with special training 
in marketing and management. A 
graduate of University of Minnesota he 
spent several years in selling and man- 
agement work and entered life insur- 
ance in 1928 as an agent of Penn 
Mutual Life in Chicago under the late 
Alexander E. Patterson. Later, he be- 
came supervisor, assistant manager and 
general agent of Home Life of New 
York in Chicago. In 1933 he left the 
life insurance field to attend the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration where he was granted his 
degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
tration, with distinction, and in 1940 
the degree of Doctor of Commercial 
Science. 

For some years Dr. Stalson served 





on the research staff of the Harvard 
Business School. The research project 
out of which his book, “Marketing Life 
Insurance” grew was a _ cooperative 
undertaking between Harvard and a 
small group of companies acting 
through Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. John Marshall Holcombe, man- 
ager of the Bureau who had become 
interested in the project at its incep- 
tion, was the leader in getting Harvard 
and the companies together. The com- 
panies made a substantial contribution 
to the cost of the research work and 
provided the funds for publication of 
the manuscript. The 13 contributing 
companies were Aetna Life, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, Connecticut General, 
Connecticut Mutual, Fidelity Mutual, 
John Hancock, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Metropolitan, Mutual Benefit, National 
Life of Vermont, New England Mu- 
tual, Northwestern National and Pru- 
dential. 


Need of the Center 


In commenting on the need and the 
plans for the new Life Insurance Man- 
agement Research Center Dr. Stalson 
said: 

“Many an insurance executive has 
spent his entire business career in but 
one company department. Often he 
feels too immersed in the minutiae of 
that department to have an adequate 
and stimulating sense of the whole op- 
erating program of his company. One 
primary value of the work to be done 
by Columbia will be its management 
orientation character. It should give a 
department officer an over-all under- 
standing of company affairs. It should 
make him, not a better specialist, but 
a better member of the top manage- 
ment team. He should then see his 
own department responsibilities and 
opportunities in a new light; should 
better appraise his place and his de- 
partment’s place in the larger scheme 
of the company’s broad objectives. 
Thus, he should become a person not 
only able to help in carrying out com- 
pany policies but able to assist in 
their formation.” 


Monarch Life Program 


(Continued from Page 20) 


and also Monarch’s first millionaire life 
producer. Mr. Jones will address the 
convention on the subject: “Until You 
See "Em—You Can't Convince ’Em.” 

At the Golden Jubilee cocktail party 
and banquet that evening Vice President 
Laub will be toastmaster and guest 
speaker will be H. B. “Doc” Sharer, sales 
training specialist, United States Rub- 
ber Co. At the banquet President’s cups 
will ‘be awarded to Mr. McLaren and 
Mr. Jones as top general agent and 
field underwriter respectively in 1950. 

A life insurance “information please” 
session will feature the Tuesday pro- 
gram. A group of top life producers 
for 1949 and 1950 will compose a panel 
to which questions from the convention- 
eers may be directed. Moderators will 
be General Agent McLaren, and Stanley 
H. Purdy. CLU, group supervisor and 
assistant director of education. 

George J. Richards, CLU, general 
agent in Hartford, will talk at this ses- 
sion on “Business Life Insurance Has 
Many Values,” and Stuart C. Ferris, 
CLU, director of education and _ sales 
promotion, on “Let’s Make It Live.” 
Vice President Laub will close the 
program with a talk on “Serving Your 
Clients’ Best Interests.” 


UNITED FIDELITY OPENING 

United Fidelity Life held a formal 
opening recently in their new larger 
quarters in its home office building on 
Elm and Pacific at Griffin, Dallas, 
Texas. The day served as a double 
purpose. Stockholders held their an- 
nual meeting and D. Easley Waggoner, 
president, gave a report on the com- 
pany’s operations and progress during 


1950. 
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Williams on Prospects 
For A. & H. Insurance 


ADDRESSES BUFFALO CONGRESS 





Says Uniform Provisions Standards Law 
Will Have Healthy Effect; Describes 
3 Areas of Health Council Activity 


James Williams, assistant director, 
public eee Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference, spoke on “Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance—in Retro- 
spect and Prospect,” before the recent 
sales congress of the Buffalo Accident 
& Health Association. He outlined the 
developments in this field since the in- 
ception of the first company organized 
to write health insurance in the United 
©States—the Massachusetts Health Insur- 
ance Co. of Boston, incorporated in 
April, 1847. 

Mr. Williams said that the trend today 
is along the following lines Simplicity 
in policy language ; liberalization of 
benefits; a decrease in the premium dol- 
lar either through an actual dollar and 
cents reduction for some benefits or 
more popular increased benefits for the 
same premium. 


Discusses Standard Provisions 


Two of the important current move- 
ments in the business today were among 
the topics discussed by Mr. Williams: 
Development of the uniform standard 
provisions law and the activities of the 
Health Insurance Council. With respect 
to the standard provisions law, Mr. 
Williams said: 

“An important cooperative effort be- 
tween the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and the industry 
has been the development of the uniform 
standard provisions law. After three or 
more years of hard work and much re- 
search the so-called standard provisions 
model bill was constructed which was 
agreeable to both the Insurance Com- 
missioners and the companies. 

“This bill will encourage the develop- 
ment of still better policies and it will 
permit the use by a company of the 
same policy form in all states, thus sav- 
ing the companies and policyholders the 
added expense of administration for 
extra sets of policies. Probably the new 
provision of principal interest is one 
which guarantees to the insured that, 
after the policy has been in force for 
three years, no claim will be denied be- 
cause of misstatement in the application 
or pre-existence of the condition caus- 
ing the loss. 

Objectives of Proposed Law 

“The obiectives of the proposed law 
are to modernize the statutory require- 
ments for accident and sickness insur- 
ance; to afford additional protection to 
policyholders to recognize present de- 
salieaaaab in the business; and to per- 
mit sound future development by _per- 
mitting variations in policy provisions 
where the statutory requirements are 
not appropriate to the coverage provided 
by a particular policy. 

“The proposed law follows the ap- 
proach used in life insurance and group 
accident and sickness insurance in that 
it permits the use of the statutory pro- 
visions in substance or in a form which, 
in the opinion of the state official hav- 
ing supervision of insurance, are not 
less favorable to insureds and_ bene- 
ficiaries. The bill has been introduced 
in several states and has been passed 
by the legislatures of ' Arkansas and 
Washington. In your state of New York, 
the latest word is that the Senate has 
approved it and it is now in the House. 

“The eventual passage of this bill in 
all states will have a most healthy effect 
on the business and provide greater 
service to the public.” 

Describes Health Insurance Council 
Describing the Health Insurance Coun- 


OFFERS NEW A. & H. POLICIES 


Pacific Mutual Life Devises New Feature 

Accident and Combination Contracts; 

New Schedule-Type For 

New “Feature Accident” and “Feature 
Combination” policies are announced by 
Pacific Mutual Life. According to Oscar 
Swenson, Pacific Mutual’s actuary, the 
new contracts are geared to complement 
Pacific Mutual's commercial accident 
and health coverages. 

The new policies are redesigned ver- 
sions of the “feature” program of Pa- 
cific Mutual. They make use of the new 
schedule-type form which graphically il- 
lustrates all benefits on the first page. 
Protection features have been simplified. 
Standard Provision 19—which limits ag- 





cil as a very important field which is 
of vital concern to the creation of a 
better understanding of the work of 
insurance companies, Mr. Williams said: 

“A few years ago some of the wiser 
leaders in the industry, looking at the 
growth of hospital and surgical insur- 
ance, felt that, in order for voluntary 
health insurance to better serve the 
needs of the insuring public, close co- 
operation between the medical profes- 
sion, hospital administrators and agen- 
cies providing health insurance is of 
prime importance. As a result, an organi- 
zation called the Health Insurance Coun- 
cil was born. It is composed of nine 
trade associations representing insurance 
companies writing the majority of acci- 
dent and health insurance in the United 
States. The Health Insurance Council 
is the organization through which in- 
surance companies want to do their part 
in this joint effort of better liaison with 
the medical and hospital administration 
professions. 

“The Health Insurance Council has 
been active in three areas. Every year 
it has published a survey of the number 
of people insured by all types of health 
insurance — insurance companies, Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, consumer sponsored 
plans and other organizations. This re- 
port is widely distributed and has been 
generally recognized as an unbiased 
statement of facts on the extent of 
health insurance coverage. 

Medical Society Plans 

“The council has also been active in 
the development and continued opera- 
tion of plans sponsored by medical so- 
cieties in some states. Under a plan of 
this nature, the doctors establish a fee 
schedule which is adopted by the com- 
panies as the surgical schedule and the 
participating physicians agree to accept 
the benefits as full payment for a de- 
fined low income group. Two such plans, 
sponsored by the state medical societies 
have been quite successful in Wisconsin 
and Tennessee. These plans have been 
most instrumental in effectuating a 
greater understanding by the medical 
profession of the mechanics of insur- 
ance and the desired willingness of our 
industry to cooperate in a positive man- 
ner in order to further the services of 
voluntary health insurance. 

“In the hospital field the council has 
worked with local hospital councils in 
several areas on developing programs 
which recognize hospitalization coverage 
as a credit against the patient’s liability 
to hospitals. While those plans now in 
operation pertain to group hospital in- 
surance only for the present, a study 
committee of the Health Insurance 
Council is actively engaged in surveying 
the possibility of a similar arrangement 
for individual hospital insurance. 

“As a result of the activities of the 
Health Insurance Council in these three 
major fields of endeavor, much accom- 
plishment can be measured in the form 
of closer liaison with our friends in 
allied fields as well as a greater under- 
standing of the mutual interests of all 
those concerned.” 


gregate indemnity on the insured’s life 
—has been eliminated, and the new 
“Principle Sum with Double Travel In- 
demnity” has been made available. In 
addition, both new policies offer acci- 
dent medical reimbursement in amounts 
$1,000, $1,500 and $2,500. The “Feature 
Combination” includes miscellaneous 
hospital expense in amounts $150 and 
300 


Other liberalizations include the exten- 
sion of occupations covered to include 
more hazardous classifications; the ex- 
tension of renewal age limits, and the 
e'imination of former increases in pre- 
miums on renewal. 

A feature of the revised program is 
the extension of certain of the liber- 
alizations to present policyholders with- 
out increases in premium. 


LIAMA PLANS A. & H. SESSION 





Faulkner to Discuss Agency Situation; 
Dunning to Tell How New York Life 
Entered A. & H. Field 

J. Faulkner, president of Woodmen 
Patt and J. D. Dunning, director of 
accident and sickness sales, New York 
Life, will be featured speakers at the 
opening session of Life Insurance Agen- 
cy Management Association’s accident 
and health spring meeting. 

This year’s meeting is set for April 
9-10 at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 
Presiding will be Lyman C. Baldwin, 
chairman of the accident and_ health 
committee and agency vice president, 
Security Life & Accident. 

Mr. Faulkner, president of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, is 
a pioneer in the A. & H. field. His ad- 
dress “It’s Up to Us,” is expected to 
present an over-all picture of the agency 
situation today and to tell how progress 
can be made in improving the combined 
operation of selling life, accident and 
health insurance. 

Mr. Dunning’s speech, “A Strictly Or- 
dinary Company Contemplates A. & S.,” 
will be the story of how the New York 
Life entered the accident and health 
field a few months ago and introduced 
these new coverages to a field organiza- 
tion which had concentrated on life 
sales for many years. It is believed Mr. 
Dunning’s address will be of great inter- 
est to representatives of companies con- 
sidering entry into the A. & H. field, as 
well as to A. & H. writing companies. 

Mr. Baldwin has announced that the 
remainder of the two-day program will 
concentrate on general discussions in the 
form of panels and forums. Details will 
be announced later. 


EDUCATORS MUTUAL CHANGES 





Adee to Home Office, Succeeding Slater; 
Grubb Appointed Manager at Phila- 
delphia Branch Office 

Albert W. Adee, for the past two years 
manager of the Educators Mutual In- 
surance Co.’s Philadelphia branch office, 
will réturn to the home office as super- 
visor of agencies. Mr. Adee had served 
as secretary of Educators Mutual in its 
home office from 1946 to 1949 and was 
then transferred to Philadelphia. While 
there, he became active in affairs of the 
International Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters and has been a 
speaker at various sales congresses in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Mr. Adee will take over the duties of 
A. A. Slater who, since 1949, has been 
vice president in charge of sales. Mr. 
Slater has resigned his position to con- 
tinue with the company as general agent 
in Washington, D.C. and Maryland. 

To succeed in the managership of the 
company’s Philadelphia branch office, 
Educators has employed Joseph R: 
Grubb, since 1946 an eastern district 
agency supervisor for the Kemper Com- 
panies. He is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. and was 
associated with the Kemper Companies 
in their Buffalo branch prior to his mili- 
tary service. 

A testimonial dinner was held in Mr. 
Slater’s honor on March 15, attended 
by members of the home office executive 
staff and also Messrs. Adee and Grubb. 





Thompson Guest Speaker at 


A. & H. Women’s Meeting 


Kenneth R. Thompson, A. & H. 
superintendent in Century Indemnity’s 
New York office and president of the 
Accident & Health Club of New York, 
was guest speaker at the monthly din- 
ner meeting March 26 of the Accident 
& Health Women’s Club of New York. 
With 60 attending including several 
past presidents of the Accident & 
Health Club, this meeting clicked from 
start to finish. 

Floyd N. Dull, president of the Pre- 
ferred Accident, extended greetings to 
the women underwriters which were 
graciously acknowledged by Margaret 
F. Earley, president of the A. & H. 
Women’s Club. Miss Earley is super- 
intendent of the A. & H. record divi- 
sion in Preferred Accident’s home of- 


e. 
Mr. Thompson spoke on “Pride of 
Workmanship.” 


INAUGURATES AWARD PROGRAM 


Lebby General Agency at New Orleans 
for Massachusetts Indemnity to Re- 
ward Agents and Brokers 

In appreciation of the cooperation of 
agents and brokers who have been in- 
strumental in making possible the lead- 
ing rank achieved by the Wm. E. Lebby 
general agency of the Massachusetts 
Indemnity Co., Los Angeles, Mr. Lebby 
has inaugurated “Lebby Leads Achieve- 
ment Award Plan,” running for six 
weeks from March 15 to April 30, and 
in conjunction with the plan is having 
the agents and brokers tell him, in let- 
ters, how they best sell Massachusetts 
Indemnity disability insurance. 

The achievement award plan carries 
with it awards for each producer, based 
on a point system, depending on the 
total production during the six weeks. 
The letters, to be considered separately 
from the point awards, will be judged 
by representation of the insurance press, 
with the ones considered “tops” given 
separate awards. 

The “is ebby Leads” heading for the 
award plan is derived from the title of 
the regular mailing suggestions sent 
brokers and agents for the past 14 years. 


PANEL TALKS BY DOCTORS 


Will Feature April 11 Dinner Meeting 
of Accident & Health Club of New 
York; Behm Arranged Program 

Members of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York will be treated to 
a 7 discussion on medical problems 
as related to A. & H. insurance at their 
April 11 dinner meeting in Hotel George 
Washington, New York. The program, 
arranged by Warren R. Behm, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, educational vice pres- 
ident of the club, is set up as follows: 

Dr. Aaron Herzog, medical chairman 
of the panel, will be the lead-off speak- 
er on “Heart, Chest and Lung Diseases.” 
He will be followed by Dr. Edward J. 
Haboush whose subject is “Orthopae- 
dics”; Dr. Jack Lisman on “Diseases 
and Conditions of the Eye,” and by Dr. 
Andrew G. Franks who will give an 
illustrated talk on “Contact Dermatitis.” 

Vice President Behm will introduce 
the panel participants, all of whom have 
their practice in New York City. 


HEDGES SPEAKS IN ST. LOUIS 


Presents Plaque to Stuart; Skutt to Ad- 

dress April Meeting of St. Louis 

: H. Association 

Stanley Stuart, General American Life 
Insurance Co., immediate past president 
of the Accident & Health Underwriters 
of St. Louis, was presented with a plaque 
in recognition of his successful adminis- 
tration at the March meeting of the as- 
sociation. Presentation was made by 
Bert A. Hedges, Wichita, Kan., manager 
of the Business Men’s Assurance Co., 
and zone chairman of the International 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Hedges, guest speaker 
at the meeting, had for his subject “We 
Need Props for Our Good Intentions.” 
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Condensed Statements 


AETNA LIFE 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


AS FILED WITH THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Hartford, Connecticut Morgan B. Brainard, President 


FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1950 


“Etna Life Insurance Company 
The premium income was $316,948,847, an 
increase for the year of $49,935,780. 


Total insurance in force at the end of the 
year was $9,374,382,305, an increase of 
$1,187,529,505. 


Assets were $1,812,314,530, an increase for 
the year of $169,539,975. 


The tna Casualty and Surety Company 


The premium income was $90,526,044, an 
increase of $3,807,012. 


Assets were $176,817,670, an increase of 
$12,480,174. 


The Automobile Insurance Company 


The premium income was $44,540,179, an 
increase of $2,211,150. 


Assets increased $11,576,242 to $80,842,464. 


The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


The premium income was $7,323,761, an in- 
crease of $884,449. 


Assets increased $2,058,215 to $15,917,908. 


All Companies 


The total premium income during 1950 was 


$459,338,831. 


Paid to or for policyholders since organi- 
zation, $3,461,697,886. 





“ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets $1,812,314,530.42 
Liabilities 1,665,299,924.50 
Contingency reserve $58,600,384.91 
Capital 20,000,000.00 
Surplus 68,414,221.01 


$ 147,014,605.92 


THE AATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Assets $ 176,817,670.01 
Liabilities 123,917,832.86 
Contingency reserve $11,462,362.60 
Capital 6,000,000.00 
Surplus 35,437,474.55 


$ 52,899,837.15 


THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets $ 80,842,464.13 
Liabilities 54,216,430.31 
Contingency reserve $ 3,527,966.27 
Capital 5,000,000.00 
Surplus 18,098,067.55 


$  26,626,033.82 


THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets $  15,917,908.07 
Liabilities 9,819,027.80 
Contingency reserve $ 896,205.26 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 4,202,675.01 


$  6,098,880.27 


LIFE AND CASUALTY | i FIRE AND MARINE 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY _ AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AINA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY “oo... STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





The Etna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every 


form of insurance and bonding protection 





























GENERAL TRANSPORTATION | 
CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


A PARTICIPATING STOCK COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Annual Financial Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1950 


ADMITTED ASSETS 








Cash on Hand and in Banks tei $ 1,525,618.36 
*Government Bonds 9,143,543.60 
Accrued Interest 33,707.92 


Premiums in Course of Collection 
(Under 90 Days) 688,478.23 


Other Admitted Assets et: 21,181.39 
$11,412,529.50 














LIABILITIES 





Reserve for Losses and Loss Expense $ 6,431,673.47 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 1,347,837.28 

Reserve for All Other Liabilities... lens 502,730.75 

Capital $1,000,000.00 

Surplus .. 2,130,288.00 

Surplus to Policyholders -  3,130,288.00 
Total . $11,412,529.50 



































* Amortized Value of Bonds. 
Securities carried at $438,211.06 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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